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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Discourses of Anger in the Early 
Modern Period 


KarLA.E. Enenkel and Anita Traninger 


‘It seems fair to say that “being angry” is in many respects like “having mumps”,’ 
writes J.L. Austin, best known for his theory of the performative speech act, in 
response to the question ‘How do you know that a man is angry?’ ‘It is,’ he con¬ 
tinues, ‘a description of a whole pattern of events, including occasion, symp¬ 
toms, feeling and manifestation, and possibly other factors besides. It is silly 
to ask “What, really, is anger itself ?” as to attempt to fine down “the disease” to 
some one chosen item’. 1 

Austin’s judgement holds all the more true for the early modern period, 
when anger was regarded as a social emotion, one that consisted of physical 
symptoms as much as of psychological emotions, of conscious action as much 
as spontaneous reaction. Various discourses in the early modern period were 
interested in different aspects of anger, some more in its roots and its psychol¬ 
ogy, others more in its social consequences, thus construing notions of anger 
that were tied to a palette of religious, political, and cultural concerns. It is 
against this background that the contributions in this volume aim at mapping 
perceptions and expressions of anger in the early modern period by describ¬ 
ing and analysing the specific notions of anger that were brought about by 
discourses such as law, theology, politics and diplomacy, medicine, the arts, 
and literature. 

While there has been an international upsurge of interest in the historical 
study of emotions in recent years, the phenomenon of anger in the early mod¬ 
ern period has not yet received the attention the complexity of the phenom¬ 
enon would merit. What is more, anger, which has traditionally been described 
as being informed by a tension between emotion and rationality, is not a per¬ 
fect fit with the focus on the psychology of emotions (as reason’s counterpart) 
that has prevailed in recent years. 2 Current research into the emotions mainly 


1 Wisdom J. - Austin J.L. - Ayer A.J., “Symposium: Other Minds”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Suppementary Volumes 20 (1946) 122-197; the quotation is from Austin’s contribution 
at 148-187, here 180. 

2 Cf. e.g. Demmerling C. - Landweer H., Philosophie der Gefuhle. VonAchtung bis Zorn (Stuttgart: 
2007). 
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aims at revaluating the field of affects and emotions vis-a-vis the traditional 
philosophical focus on rationality. Influential new theories, such as that put 
forward by Antonio Damasio, 3 take a post-Cartesian notion of emotion as their 
starting point, only to counter it by citing recent neuro-physiological insights 
that vouch for a connection or even mutual dependence of emotionality and 
rationality. What approaches in this vein do not acknowledge is the fact that it 
was precisely the intertwining of rationality and affect that informed notions 
of anger from antiquity to the early modern period. The notion of anger, how¬ 
ever, has since been subject to a fundamental process of transformation, and 
modern anger is but a homonym of its early modern counterpart. It may well 
be argued that no other psychological concept has been subject to such a dras¬ 
tic change as that of anger. 


Some Milestones in the History of Anger 

While they may have been contested by later commentators, it is Aristotle’s 
influential definitions, given in the Nlcomachian Ethics and the Rhetoric, that 
serve as the point of reference for most later developments. Aristotle construes 
anger as the desire for revenge for a perceived slight ( oligoria ). Conceived 
thus, anger joins pain and pleasure together, as it roots in pain suffered, but 
results in the pleasurable anticipation of sweet revenge. This is combined 
with a complex model of social roles because anger can only be sensed and 
acted upon by those who are slighted by a lower ranking person. The sensu¬ 
ally perceived agitation that results from the suffered slight depends on an 
instantaneous judgement of the social status of the people involved: being 
insulted by a higher-ranking person is not a (legitimate) reason for anger. Also, 
anger depends on the other’s intention to insult. The insulting person needs 
to be someone who is not entitled to insult, and the act needs to be inten¬ 
tional. Anger is always directed towards a specific person, and the revenge it 
involves is nothing but the re-establishment of a perturbed hierarchical order. 
Pleasure results from the hope to be able to get revenge; it is, as Aristotle says, 
pleasurable to imagine the accomplishment of what one desires (cf. Aristotle, 
Rhetorica, n, 2,1). Revenge is sweet, but it is not limited to personal satisfac¬ 
tion, but rather serves a greater good. 4 


3 Damasio A.R., Descartes’ Error: Emotion, Reason, and the Human Brain (London: 2006). 

4 Cf. Konstan D., The Emotions of the Ancient Greeks. Studies in Aristotle and Classical Literature 
(Toronto - Buffalo - London: 2006) 99-119. 
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While anger is characterised by at least two inner tensions in Aristotle’s 
concept—in that it unites pain and pleasure as well as emotional agitation and 
complex judgement—it is generally seen in a positive light. Other philosoph¬ 
ical schools of antiquity, however, rejected anger radically. Whereas Aristotle 
stressed that anger is a just reaction to social misbehaviour that threatened the 
social order, other schools did not welcome it as acceptable social behaviour. 
Epicurus and his school held that anger, just as sorrow and fear, could not be 
reconciled with the pursuit of a happy life. Only insofar as man gets rid of these 
weaknesses is he able to be on par with the gods and live his finite life as hap¬ 
pily as the gods live theirs in eternity. 5 The Stoics insisted that anger had to be 
suppressed at the smallest hint of emotional disturbance in order to liberate 
oneself from the perturbation by affects, the first and most important tool for 
achieving the good life ( apatheia ). 6 

Christianity integrated Stoic teachings from very early on, yet had to recon¬ 
cile them with an Old Testament God who let humanity suffer his anger, 7 as 
well as a New Testament Son of God who, in the Sermon on the Mount, taught 
his disciples to turn the other cheek (Matthew 5:39) but who also gave in to vio¬ 
lent rage when faced with the money changers in the temple (Matthew 21:12). 
Homogenising and synthesising these contradictory aspects proved an almost 
insurmountable challenge for the Church Fathers. Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and Lactantius struggled to explain how God’s anger could be rec¬ 
onciled with his perfection. Philo of Alexandria is credited with the solution 
that God’s anger was free from affect: ira Dei was construed as essentially dif¬ 
ferent from human anger in that it was generally just and free from affective 
perturbation. 8 This notion of godly anger became so widely accepted that, 
in the Middle Ages, the day of judgement, thus the final act of divine justice, 
could be termed dies Irae without any sense of contradiction. Human anger 
was in turn discussed with a view to its regulation. Basil the Great described 
human rage as a type of mental incapacity and developed a programme of 
anger management that echoed Stoic positions—only that it was not reason 


5 Fowler D.P., “Epicurean Anger”, in Braund S. - Gill C. (eds.), The Passions in Roman Thought 
and Literature (Cambridge: 1997) 16-35. 

6 See Fillion-Lahille Janine, Le De ira de Seneque et la philosophie stoicienne des passions (Paris: 
1984); Krewet M., Die stoische Theorie der Gefuhle. Ihre Aporien, ihre Wirkmacht (Heidelberg: 
2013). 

7 See Miggelbrink R., Der zornige Gott. Die Bedeutung einer anstofiigen biblischen Tradition 
(Darmstadt: 2002). 

8 See for an excellent overview Knuuttila S., Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
(Oxford: 2004) ch. 2; on Philo see Kalimtzis K., Taming Anger. The Hellenic Approach to the 
Limitations of Reason (London: 2012) 141-143. 
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that was supposed to tame anger, but faith. At the same time, Basil describes 
anger as a pharmakon to be employed against sinners: in this one regard man 
was encouraged to mirror divine anger. But the Fathers were not unanimous: 
Gregory Nazianzen, for example, disapproves of anger as an obstacle on the 
way to God. 9 

Under Pope Gregory I, anger was ranked among the capital sins, yet the 
chief theological work of the Middle Ages, Thomas Aquinas’s Summa theolog- 
Lca, largely avoids the discussion of anger as a sin and focuses on anger as an 
affect (I a -II ae , q. 46-48). Thomas actually follows Aristotle so closely that his 
discussion has been characterised as an ‘apologia pro ira’. 10 Of crucial impor¬ 
tance to his position is that anger requires an act of reason, that it is a natural 
behaviour of man, that it resembles the good more than hatred, and that it 
reflects a natural need for justice. 

This very brief summary of some influential positions is indicative of how 
contradictory Christian notions of anger were—and to what degree they 
required interpretation: ‘a conceptual dilemma for anyone who thought about 
it’, as Barbara Rosenwein has put it. * 11 Yet it was these diverse and contradic¬ 
tory traditions that formed the normative grid to which early modern notions 
related and into which they needed to fit. The delicate distinction between just 
and sinful anger is encapsulated in the oft-quoted exhortation by the Apostle 
Paul to the Ephesians: ‘In your anger do not sin!’ (Ephesians 4:26-27). Thus 
interpretation and judgement are called for, but the question of where just 
anger ends and excessive rage begins could never be definitely solved. 

Early modern anger is thus informed by fundamental paradoxes: first, anger 
motivates the seeking of revenge in the service of restoring social order; at the 
same time, the fight against one’s own anger is perceived as exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult. Second, the primary function of anger is the defence of an individual’s 
social position; at the same time, it is seen as a self-destructive force. Thus 
while anger is credited with a systemic value with a view to society as a whole, 
it was the individual’s wellbeing that was under threat, and the identification 
of techniques and instruments for placating, moderating, and taming anger 
became an issue of utmost concern to many commentators. 

This complicated notion of anger was even further complicated by long¬ 
term transformations that affected the intellectual framework of the early 


9 Kalimtzis, Taming Anger 143-148; Oberhaus M., Gregor von Nazianz, Gegen den Zorn, 
Paderborn 1991. 

10 Miner R., Thomas Aquinas on the Passions. A Study of Summa Theologiae Ia2ae 22-48 
(Cambridge: 2009) 273-278. 

11 Rosenwein B.H., “Controlling Paradigms”, in eadem (ed.), Anger’s Past: The Social Uses of 
an Emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca et.al.: 1998) 233-247, here 233. 
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modern period. It was shaped by long-term transformations of received tradi¬ 
tions and philosophical systems: Aristotelianism was attacked as a philosoph¬ 
ical system, first and foremost in conjunction with an attack on scholasticism; 
at the same time, Aristotelian positions gained normative force in the held of 
poetics. Religious factioning engendered concurrent theologies and, in their 
vein, competing doctrines of moral philosophy; the rediscovery of classical 
philosophical doctrines, first pushed by the humanists, had to reconcile dia¬ 
metrically opposed positions (such as the Stoa and Scepticism), but these posi¬ 
tions were also creatively transformed and connected with existing Christian 
teachings in partly surprising ways. Against this background, anger became 
the object of new processes of negotiation which were not limited to learned 
debates. Rather, anger was conceived and discussed in specific ways in politics, 
pastoral care, medicine, art, and literature, giving rise to powerful concepts 
and norms. 

While the early modern period was characterised by an attempt to deal with 
doctrinal tensions through subtle adjustments and continuous debate, the 
eighteenth century saw a radical transformation of notions of anger. The desire 
for revenge was definitively discarded as a movens for anger and replaced by 
concepts that focus on the disturbance of the ego, as Johannes F. Lehmann has 
shown in his comprehensive study. 12 Anger became, for the first time, a purely 
psychological problem. It was no longer a social phenomenon, but rather an 
inner experience of the individual. This ‘inward turn’ of anger marks end of an 
era, and the end of the time frame covered in this volume. 


The Contributions in this Volume 

Despite a markedly increased interest in the history of emotions in recent years, 
anger in the early modern period has not yet been studied in interdisciplinary 
collaboration. While several ground-breaking studies and collective volumes 
on Greek and Roman antiquity 13 and also a series of works on the Middle Ages 14 


12 Lehmann Im Abgrund. derWut. ZurKuitur- undLiteraturgeschichte desZorns (Freiburg 
i.Br.: 2012). 

13 Braund S. - Most G.W. (eds.), Ancient Anger. Perspectivesfrom Homer to Galen (Cambridge: 
2004); Harris W.V., Restraining Rage. The Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity 
(Cambridge, ma - London: 2001); Konstan D., The Emotions of the Ancient Greeks. 
Studies in Aristotle and Classical Literature (Toronto - Buffalo - London: 2006); Krewet 
M., Die Theorie der Gejuhle bei Aristoteles (Heidelberg: 2011); Engelen E.-M., “Eine kurze 
Geschichte von ‘Zorn’ und ‘Scham’,” Archivfur Begriffsgeschichte 50 (2008) 41-73. 

14 Freudenberg B. (ed.), Furor, zorn, irance. Interdisziplinare Sichtweisen auf mittelalterliche 
Emotionen, Das Mittelalter 14,1 (Berlin: 2009); Classen A., “Anger and Anger Management 
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exist, the early modern period has not been awarded the attention it deserves. 
This is all the more surprising given the wealth of materials (admittedly, the 
host of unedited sources may well be an obstacle) and the fact that modern 
lines of thinking on the nature of the emotions emanated from early modern 
positions. 15 Recent volumes have put together chapters on a range of affects 
and emotions without acknowledging the particular nature of anger; 16 others 
operate with an anthropologically generalised notion of anger that does not do 
justice to early modern lines of thought. 17 

The contributions in this volume investigate the transformations of anger 
with a view to the specific discursive fields in which the notion figures in 
the early modern period. These discourses include philosophy and theology, 
poetry, medicine, law, political theory, and art. The contributions converge in 
the aim of mapping out the discursive networks in which anger featured and 
how they all generated their own version, assessment, and semantics of anger. 
They investigate how literary and non-literary texts, religious practice, and 
scholarly controversies themselves contributed to shaping the notion of anger. 

The following overarching questions have guided the contributors’ approach 
to the topic: 

• Notions of anger: Which philosophical and theological traditions inform 
particular notions of anger? Which concepts of anger are presupposed by 
specific texts or images? Do these texts and images integrate competing 
notions of anger or do they betray preferences for certain schools of thought? 
Are different approaches valued differently, resulting in new hierarchies? 

• The morality of anger: How is anger judged with a view to moral precepts 
in different contexts? How and with regard to which aspects is anger 
denounced as a sin? How grave is the sin of anger and where does it rank in 
the hierarchy of sins in various religious denominations? Which problems 
and cases are characteristically discussed in which discourse? 


in the Middle Ages. Mental-Historical Perspectives”, Mediaevistik 19 (2006) 21-50; Martini 
T.W.D., Facetten literarischer Zorndarstellungen. Analysen ausgewahlter Texte der mit- 
telalterlichen Epik des 12. und 73. Jahrhunderts unter Berilcksichtigung der Gattungsfrage 
(Heidelberg: 2009); Baisch M. - Freienhofer E. - Lieberich E. (eds.), Rache - Zorn - 
Neid. Zur Faszination negativer Emotionen in der Kultur und Literatur des Mittelalters 
(Gottingen: 2014). 

15 Perler D., Transformationen der Gefuhle. Philosophische Emotionstheorien 72/0-16/0 
(Frankfurt a.M.: 2011). 

16 Steiger J.A. et al. (eds.), Passion, Affekt undLeidenschaft in derFruhen Neuzeit (Wiesbaden: 
2005). 

17 Badura B.A. - Weber K. (eds.), Ira. Wut und Zorn in Kultur und Literatur (Giefien: 2013). 
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• Social consequences of anger: Which social functions are attributed to 
anger in different contexts? Did authors of the early modern period defend 
positive effects of anger in and for society? What is the relation between 
anger and the social order? Which expectations and fears were linked 
with anger? 


The End of Early Modern Anger 

The volume opens with a contribution byjohannes F. Lehmann on the trans¬ 
formation of the concept and the discourse of wrath and anger that took place 
in Germany in the eighteenth century. The definitions of anger that prevailed 
from antiquity (Aristotle, Seneca, etc.) to the early modern period (Descartes, 
Bacon, Thomasius, etc.), conceive of anger as the result of pain or suffering 
inflicted by way of an injury and therefore as a pleasurable desire for revenge. 
In the eighteenth century, this concept was fundamentally transformed. 
The core element of the Aristotelian definition—desire for revenge—was 
replaced, or at least displaced, by the individual’s feeling of being blocked or 
hampered. Instead of lusting for revenge, the resulting energetic impulse is 
now directed toward resisting frustration. For Kant, anger is a fright that all of a 
sudden incites all forces of resistance. One of the main reasons for this change 
is the concept of feeling ( GefukL ), which became a key concept of human psy¬ 
chology during the last third of the eighteenth century. In the course of this 
development, anger was partially removed from the social sphere and came to 
be primarily located in the individual’s interiority. 


Anger Management in Early Modern Philosophical Discourses 

The early modern period ascribed eminent importance to the mastering, mod¬ 
erating, and managing of anger and dedicated a lot of space to the topic in 
philosophical and theological debates. Many commentators have linked this 
to the severe religious and political tensions that informed the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The sixteenth century in particular saw a marked inter¬ 
est in Stoic philosophy. Several twentieth-century scholars such as Gerhard 
Oestreich, Gunter Abel, and Mark Morford saw this as evidence for a coherent 
philosophical movement that was termed “Neostoicism”, allegedly founded, 
masterminded, and headed by the Dutch humanist Justus Lipsius. 

Several contributions in this volume are concerned with debates about 
anger management and the renewed interest in the Stoic doctrine of affects. 
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Karl Enenkel studies the case of the treatise De ira morbo (1577) by the German 
physician Johann Weyer. According to Weyer, anger is one of the most urgent 
problems of his age. Thus he dedicates his treatise on ira entirely to anger 
management. As a physician, he combines medicine with philosophy, viz. 
Galen’s doctrines with an intensive reception of ancient Stoic thought, espe¬ 
cially Seneca’s De ira. Nevertheless, the philosophical, psychological, and theo¬ 
logical parts of his work turn out to be much more important than the medical 
part. Most interestingly with respect to the management of emotions, Weyer 
developed ideas very similar to Lipsius’s De constantia, but some eight to ten 
years earlier. Compared to Lipsius’s De constantia, Weyer’s De ira morbo is at 
least as “Neostoic” or Stoic as are Lipsius’s teachings. However, so far this has 
not been noted in the discussions on Neostoicism, on Neostoic views of the 
emotions, or Lipsius’s De constantia. This indicates that the conventional image 
of the Neostoic movement, founded by Lipsius, may be in need of revision. 

The evidence suggests that the reception of the Stoa happened on a much 
broader basis and was not as homogenous as has been claimed. Also, Lipsius’s 
role as a trailblazer may have been overestimated. What have been considered 
the basics of Neostoicism—the reconciliation of ancient Stoicism with deter¬ 
minism as the denial of free will, Fate’s superiority to God as the principle of 
natural and everlasting order, materialism, and the denial of contingency— 
turns out to be less specific, less homogeneous, and, in part, even less relevant. 

On the one hand, similar attempts at synthesizing Christian with “Stoic” 
concepts can already be found in the Church Fathers; on the other, the answers 
given by the so-called “Neostoics” do not always address the above-mentioned 
concepts and problems. The case of anger exemplifies this. The Stoic idea of 
radically “killing” the emotion of ira based on a one-sided emphasis on ratio 
differs considerably from Christian positions. However, as Karl Enenkel and 
Jan Papy demonstrate in their contributions, while both Lipsius in De constan¬ 
tia and Weyer in De ira morbo focused on reintroducing and adapting the radi¬ 
cal Stoic doctrine of killing the emotions, both departed from Seneca’s therapy 
of the passions, and both regarded control of the emotions as a major remedy 
against the public calamities of their times. 

As Jan Papy’s contribution shows, it is rewarding to take into account the 
Jesuit approach to anger, in particular the ideas of Lipsius’s close acquaintance 
Martin Antonio Del Rio. What is the early modern Christian view adopted by 
the Jesuits when dealing with ancient Stoic ideas on anger and the passions, 
and how does Lipsius react to it? So far, modern scholarship has focused on 
Lipsius’s reception of ancient Stoicism, but less so with the early modern reac¬ 
tions Lipsius’s ideas provoked. Michael Krewet’s paper deals with Descartes’ 
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reaction by tracing the premises of his doctrine of anger back to ancient Stoic 
doctrines as well as to Lipsius’s Neostoic concepts, and shows how Descartes 
construed his own notion of anger within this Stoic framework. 

Michel de Montaigne appears to be relying on Plutarch in his essay “De 
la colere” (n, 31), but his take on anger management is equally informed by 
Senecan concepts. As Anita Traninger shows, Montaigne chooses an unusual 
angle for his reflections on anger in that he contemplates his role as the head 
of a household, suggesting that anger is almost inevitable when dealing with 
the subordinate members of a maison. While this differs from his contempo¬ 
raries’ predominant focus on princely anger, Montaigne is still very much in 
line with mainstream views that advocate the bridling of one’s anger as an 
absolute necessity. 

Anger management was also a core concern in the field of religious didactics. 
What is interesting here is the question of how medical approaches to regu¬ 
lating anger relate to meditative or spiritual practices that aim at calming the 
agitated spirit. Prayer had been appreciated as a remedy for anger since Gregory 
Nazianzen, and pastoral care was particularly concerned with the treatment of 
excessive anger. In this vein, the above-mentioned Weyer not only joined Stoic 
with Christian practices of meditation, with, e.g., a view to the daily exami¬ 
nation of one’s conscience (examen conscientiae), but also designed his own 
theological anger therapy that clearly shows some Catholic traits. This is all the 
more remarkable as Weyer has been labelled a Protestant by some historians. 

A pastoral concern with anger is also evident in the work of William Perkins, 
one of the most influential figures in Puritanism. Perkins developed a taxon¬ 
omy of the different types of anger that ranged from sinfulness to virtue in 
some social situations, as shown by David Barbee in his contribution. To date, 
most of the scholarly work related to Puritanism and the expression of emo¬ 
tion has revolved around Puritan religious experience, particularly conver¬ 
sion. Although anger posed a very real question in the exposition of Puritan 
practical divinity, it has received scant scholarly attention. This is not because 
Puritans neglected to discuss anger. In fact, the Puritans saw anger a multi¬ 
faceted issue that demanded analysis from a number of perspectives. Discourses 
of anger functioned on three levels in Puritan thought and practice. First, 
the question was broached by considering the expression of divine anger. 
Christological doctrine gave the matter a finer point by compelling Puritans to 
discuss the question of Christ’s perfected human emotions. This foreshadows 
the final layer wherein Puritans addressed anger as a concern for spirituality. 
The topic of anger provides a different perspective on traditional Puritan con¬ 
cerns related to soteriology and the assurance of salvation. 
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Learned Debates About Anger 

Early modern learned debates about anger were informed by bigger patterns 
of intellectual transformation. Humanists, for example, argued against scho¬ 
lastic notions of anger, sometimes by stressing sensuality over rationality. This 
is the topic of John Nassichuk’s case study of the philosophical treatises of the 
Neapolitan Humanist, Neoplatonist, and Neoaristotelian Giovanni Pontano, 
which focuses in particular on the works De fortitudine and De immanitate. 
By presenting a general account of the Neapolitan humanist’s treatment of 
anger, one that remains directly related to the Quattrocento theories of human 
misery and dignity, Nassichuk further examines Pontano’s recurrent use of the 
theme in his description of the final limits separating “human” and “animal” 
behaviour. 

Humoural pathology was at the centre of a debate among Scandinavian 
scholars about berserkers which covered antiquarianism, psychology, and an 
assessment of the pagan. Bernd Roling’s contribution deals with the fascinat¬ 
ing Nordic Saga literature that confronted early modern antiquarians with 
the strange phenomenon of the berserkers. How could their extreme anger 
be explained? Were the heroes of the "Egils saga” or the “Hervarar saga”, as 
some early editors like Olaus Verelius in the seventeenth century suggested, 
obsessed by demons? Was the devil responsible for the extreme rage of the 
northern warriors? In the early eighteenth century, different and more natura¬ 
listic explanations were brought forward: maybe berserkers were suffering 
from a strange mental disease, as Jon Eiriksson suggested. The knowledge of 
Lapponia and the religions of Inner Asia finally made another model attrac¬ 
tive for Scandinavian scholars: berserkers were taking extracts of toadstools 
or mushrooms to become ecstatic, as Samuel Oedmann, a student of Linne, 
proposed. Roling’s paper reconstructs the early modern debate on berserkers 
as a part of the history of early demonology and medicine. 

Writings on anger by Scottish philosophers of the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries are testimony to the intertwining of natural and moral philos¬ 
ophy, and these two fields in turn form a bridge to the physiology of anger. By 
exploring various theoretical discourses on anger in Enlightenment Scotland, 
Tamas Demeter demonstrates that various branches of theoretical inquiry 
were intertwined in such a way that different layers of discourse exerted influ¬ 
ence on each another: physiological discourses were filled with hidden moral 
meaning and religious content, and vice versa. Thus discourses on the natural, 
psychological, social, and transcendent aspects of human beings exhibited a 
remarkable conceptual unity in this period, just before they started to develop 
into specialised fields of knowledge. 
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Anger in Literary Discourses: Epic and Drama 

The Iliad's central narrative of Achilles’s anger established this passion as a 
powerful movens in epic narrative. 18 Is it possible to identify genre-specific 
notions of anger in early modern literature against this backdrop? Betiil 
Dilmac discusses this question with regard to the Italian debate about the rela¬ 
tion between epic and romanzo, Christian Peters with a view to Neo-Latin epic. 

For the panegyric Latin poet of the fifteenth century, writing an epic poem 
meant fashioning himself as an imitator of Virgil. Imitating Virgil, in turn, 
meant having to deal with the depiction of the hero’s anger as well as with 
the debates and criticism it elicited among humanists, a discussion to which 
Maffeo Vegio’s supplemental thirteenth book of the Aeneid bears particular 
witness. While the adoption of the Virgilian model to celebrate the person 
who was both the hero and addressee of the panegyric epic provided a suit¬ 
able means for the poet to lift his patron and his achievements beyond the 
scope of contemporary history, he still had to be careful not to draw too close 
a connection between the humanist assessment of an angry and vengeful 
Aeneas and the contemporary hero. Christian Peters analyses the depiction of 
anger and its agents in three major Neo-Latin epics and shows how poets were 
not only aware of the ambivalent nature of epic anger, but were also able to 
turn this ambivalence into a powerful literary device for marking the patron- 
heroes and their enemies as, respectively, deserving winners and losers, thus 
commenting on contemporary events through epic discourse and the role of 
anger therein. 

Betiil Dilmac addresses Tasso’s monumental epic La Gerusalemme liberata. 
The narrative centre of this text is the representation of a historical event that, 
as such, is worthy of the epic. The choice of title opens up the thematic held 
of battle and enmity; this held is not only constitutive for the text, but above 
all dehnes the domain in which anger as a historical phenomenon and subject 
of artistic treatment has been located since antiquity. Dilmac shows that La 
Gerusalemme liberata depicts anger on the one hand as a destructive power 
opposed to rational action, but on the other as a positive force, embedded in 
rehections on warlike as well as reproductive manhood. 

Barbara Sasse Tateo analyses early modern literary representations of anger 
by pointing out the specihc connotations of gender and the specihc charac¬ 
teristics of different literary genres. She focuses on the secular dramas of the 
Nuremberg author Hans Sachs, composed in the mid-sixteenth century, in 
which an increasing number of angry characters appear. Sasse shows how the 


18 Muellner L.C., The Anger of Achilles. Menls in Greek Epic (Ithaca et al.: 1996). 
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specific patterns of the dramatic representation of anger reflect notions that 
are reminiscent of the contemporary discourses of gender. For example, the 
staging of anger is informed by the misogynist discourse of early bourgeois 
culture, thus confirming the contemporary gender order. But this construction 
also undermines the prevalent idea of anger as a typical male characteristic 
that contrasts with the fundamental passive nature of woman. Both kinds of 
angry characters receive a pathological connotation: while angry male charac¬ 
ters are generally coupled with impulsive rage (prototypical is the “wiiterich” 
Herod), female anger is coupled with the vice of sexual lust (“Geilheit”). As 
deviant behaviour, anger—and especially female anger—always reveals a fail¬ 
ure of the regulative forces of the patriarchal order. 


Visual Representations of Anger 

There are few mythological characters in the Western cultural tradition who 
could more aptly represent the quintessence of anger than does Medea. Maria 
Berbara’s contribution addresses the question of how Medea was represented 
in the visual arts during the early modern period, and how these represen¬ 
tations were connected to traditional discourses on anger. She also explores 
the ways in which Medea’s iconography relates to ancient literary sources— 
especially Ovid and Seneca—with a special emphasis on the varying interpre¬ 
tations of her anger. 


Anger in Political Discourses 

Anger plays a recurring role in the great political and religious conflicts in early 
modern Europe. Little attention has so far been given to what was supposed 
to happen after the conflicts subsided. Jan Frans van Dijkhuizen thus looks at 
how the early modems understood the nature of reconciliation. Early modern 
diplomats, who may have been expected to act in a conciliatory manner, had a 
surprisingly complex relationship with anger. While instruction manuals taught 
the art de plaire, as was to be expected, they also taught the intentional provoca¬ 
tion of anger in order to tempt high-ranking officials to reveal precious secrets 
while in a state of excitement and loss of control. Anger is thus used as a gen¬ 
erator of truth, and in turn diplomats were advised to consciously employ anger 
if it helped them in accomplishing their mission, as Tilman Haug shows in his 
contribution. And anger was certainly an issue at the highest echelons of society 
as well: taking the cases of the sultans Suleyman I and Selim as examples, Zeynep 
Yel^e discusses the legitimacy of princely anger in the Ottoman Empire. 
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Studying seventeenth-century French diplomats and ministers, Tilman 
Haug analyses the ways in which anger was perceived as a “political emotion”. 
Haug shows how displaying anger was on the one hand deemed inappropri¬ 
ate in the light of concepts of negotiation emphasizing politeness and subtle 
manipulation, while on the other hand provoking anger could be considered 
instrumental in uncovering true intentions or establishing emotional commit¬ 
ment. Furthermore, early modern concepts of princely representation could, 
despite the moderate demeanour they demanded, justify anger and even vio¬ 
lence, when princely honour was at stake or an ambassador’s personal honour 
was compromised. Nevertheless, such practices of anger frequently entailed 
elaborate narratives of justification. Practicing disruptive anger could also be 
regarded as indicating prospects of lasting cooperation and thus strengthen 
political relations—provided it was performed by allies and clients towards 
the representatives of rival powers. 

Van Dijkhuizen’s article reflects on the historical origins of the modern pre¬ 
occupation with remorse-based forgiveness as a road to reconciliation, and 
asks whether this particular model of interpersonal reconciliation is peculiar 
to the twentieth and early twenty-first centuries and whether its roots can 
be discerned in earlier historical eras. If remorse-based forgiveness is pecu¬ 
liar to the modern era, moreover, what alternative reconciliation paradigms 
were available in early modernity, and what transformations were necessary to 
lend forgiveness its cultural dominance in the modern world? Van Dijkhuizen 
argues that early modern culture thought of reconciliation primarily in terms 
of clemency and oblivion. Both are linked intrinsically to the Christian idea of 
anger control and the suppression of resentment. The role of heartfelt remorse 
as a starting point for reconciliation, by contrast, was at best limited. At the 
same time, the idea that remorse can have an important role to play in inter¬ 
personal reconciliation was beginning to be explored in literary texts; a brief 
reading of four Shakespeare plays serves as a case study. Likewise, the origins 
of the idea that victim and perpetrator share a common humanity, central to 
the modern idea of remorse-based forgiveness, can be traced back to the early 
modern era if not even further. 

Zeynep Yel^e’s article explores the notion of anger in the Ottoman con¬ 
text of the early modern world. Focusing on the actions of Sultan Mehmed n 
(d. 1481) and the representations thereof over a period of approximately 150 
years, she traces the conditions, manifestations, and expressions of wrath in 
contemporary chronicles and works on ethics and seeks to explain the role of 
“wrath” in shaping, reinforcing, and perpetuating the image and the authority 
of the Ottoman sultan. Issues concerning legitimate causes and manifestations 
of anger, the relationship between wrath and mercy, and responses to anger in 
collective memory are among the main points discussed in this contribution. 
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Transcultural Notions of Anger 

With its focus on the Ottoman Empire, Yelge’s contribution prepares the 
ground for the concluding paper of the volume, a study of anger and rage in 
traditional Chinese culture. Paolo Santangelo takes the Chinese equivalents of 
anger and rage {nil ql M*,fen hen'M) as well as their symbolic and 

idiomatic expressions as the starting point for a comprehensive survey article. 

Santangelo aims at reconstructing an anthropological description of the 
emotion of anger in late imperial China with a view to both social roles and 
gender. While anger may be considered one of the basic emotions, com¬ 
mon to the affective experience of human beings, it still reflects the cultural 
background and values of each society and culture. Anger-like emotions are 
amongst the most frequently described feelings in the Chinese sources, which 
testifies to a marked interest in the social and individual problems they entail. 
The descriptions of manifestations of anger demonstrate that traditionally 
Chinese people were not as self-controlled as some reports tend to state. 
Rather, anger is portrayed as a psychophysical reaction, involving indignant 
posture, a stern look, impudent manners, the grinding of one’s teeth, and ges¬ 
tures of hands and feet. Anger is also described as entailing various degrees 
of aggressiveness, from cursing and abusing others to quarrelling and making 
trouble. Chinese medicine contributes to the representation of anger and its 
bodily roots and somatisation. Its main ambiguity lies in its contradictory eval¬ 
uation: anger may be condemned for its disruptive effects on personal health 
and on social relations, its excessive violence, and loss of human dignity. But 
it may also be praised as a moral and justified reaction, as a quest for justice 
(if it is the adequate attitude in a certain the situation), and even the source of 
inspiration for writing. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Feeling Rage: The Transformation of the Concept of 
Anger in Eighteenth Century Germany 


Johannes F. Lehmann 


During the second half of the eighteenth century in Germany, the concepts 
of the emotions of anger and rage ( Zorn and Wut) are subjected to an epochal 
discursive transformation. The crucial event is the replacement of anger as 
an emotion ( Ajfekt ) by rage as a feeling (Gefuhl). The present paper will be 
explaining this process of transformation. 1 

In his Art of Rhetoric, Aristotle defines anger (Zorn, in German translations) 
based on a formula of “slight—pain—revenge” which has remained valid for 
centuries: ‘Let us then define anger as a longing, accompanied by pain, for a 
real or apparent revenge for a real or apparent slight, affecting a man himself 
or one of his friends, when such a slight is undeserved.’ 2 Anger is a social event; 
this is a fact essential to the entire discourse of anger in classical antiquity, and, 
accordingly, the term ‘slight’ (oXiycopio) is pivotal to Aristotle’s description. 3 His 
focus on the principle that connects pain to disregard and, finally, to a lusty 
desire for revenge, suggests a twofold social determination. Firstly, the slight 
one has suffered causes a pain which will then provoke anger, as it is consid¬ 
ered either to be ‘undeserved’ or has been emitted by a subject who in one’s 
own opinion does not have the merit to do so. 4 In this case, anger signifies the 
impulse to seek revenge for an inappropriate social slight. Secondly, and this is 
the other aspect of social determination, anger is always born out of one’s own 
hypostatized superiority. I believe the decisive sentence in Aristotle’s theory on 


1 My paper gives an abbreviated and condensed version of chapters iv and v from my book: 
Lehmann J.F., Im Abgrund der Wut. Zur Kultur- und Literaturgeschichte der Wut (Freiburg 
i. Br.: 2012) 131-190. In the present paper, “anger” will be used whenever it indicates “Zorn”, 
while “rage” will be standing for “Wut” in the German sense. For the translation I have to 
thank Silke Mestern. 

2 Aristotle, The Art of Rhetoric, trans. H. Freese (London: 5 ig67) 173. 

3 Aristotle, The Art of Rhetoric 175, mentions three forms of disregard: ‘disdain, spitefulness, 
and insult.' 

4 Aristotle, The Art of Rhetoric 173. 
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anger is the observation that a person displays anger because of ‘her superior 
rank’. 5 

The principle of “slight—pain—revenge” is repeated by other antique 
authors, albeit in different variations, either explicitly (in theoretical writings) 
or implicitly (in the narrated examples), as in Cicero and Plutarch, 6 or as in 
Zeno of Citium, the founder of the Stoic school of philosophy. Zeno is reported 
to have said: ‘anger [is] a craving or desire to punish one who is thought to have 
done you an undeserved injury.’ 7 Seneca 8 claims nearness to Aristotle, and 
even though his Stoic view on anger differs considerably from the Aristotelian 
viewpoint, both authors do coincide in that they emphasise the link of honour 
and revenge as the main element in the basic narrative of anger. 9 In the Middle 
Ages, anger continues to be the emotion ( Ajfekt ) of revenge. Leaning strongly 
on Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas explains in his Summa theologica how ‘an angry 
reaction arises only when one has endured some pain, and desires and hopes for 
revenge.’ 10 Authors from the early modern period up to the eighteenth century, 


5 Aristotle, The Art of Rhetoric 179. Neither the Aristotelian nor any of the antique theories 
on anger touch the subject of frustration or the inability to take action; they all refer to 
being slighted and treated with contemptuous disregard. If the lack of assistance pro¬ 
vokes anger (Aristotle, The Art of Rhetoric 179), it is not due to ‘wish-frustration’ (as mis¬ 
takenly stated by William Harris in Harris W., Restraining Rage: The Ideology of Anger 
Control in Classical Antiquity [Cambridge: 2001] 59) but rather because of the disregard 
it implies. Daniel M. Gross, on the other hand, emphasises the social foundation of the 
Aristotelian theory on anger and sets it off from modern biological determinism: Gross 
D.M., The Secret History of Emotion, From Aristotle's Rhetoric to Modem Brain Science 
(Chicago - London: 2006) 2ff. See also Konstan D., The Emotions of the Ancient Greeks. 
Studies in Aristotle and Classical Literature (Toronto et ah: 2006) 41-76. 

6 Cicero Marcus Tullius, Tusculan Disputations: On The Nature Of The Gods, And On The 
Commonwealth, trans. C.D. Yonge (New York: 2005) 95: ‘for anger is defined to be the lust 
of revenge’. Plutarch, “On the Control of Anger”, in Plutarch’s Moralia. In Sixteen Volumes, 
vol. vi, trans. W.C. Helmbold (Cambridge: 4 i979) 90-149. 

7 As cited in Diogenes Laertius, Lives Of Eminent Philosophers, trans. R.D. Hick, vol. 11 
(London: 1970) 219. 

8 Seneca Lucius Annaeus, Anger, Mercy, Revenge, trans. R.A. Raster - M.C. Nussbaum 
(Chicago - London: 2010) 16 (1, 3,3). 

9 The differences mainly concern the appraisal of the committed insult of honour. The 
Stoics take the insult as an internal challenge, denying it could be a legitimate trigger 
for anger, as only lowly beings allow themselves to feel anger if their honour is slighted. 
Thereby, the interconnection of slight of honour and an irate desire for revenge is con¬ 
firmed even in the attempt of dissolving it. 

1 o Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, trans. J.P. Reid, vol. 21, Fear and Anger (ia2ae. 40-48) 

(New York: 1965) 89. 
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including Francis Bacon, Rene Descartes, Michel de Montaigne, John Locke, 
Christian Thomasius and Christian Wolff, vary only slightly in their definitions 
of anger, while all of them place emphasis on the factor of revenge. 11 Anger is 
always regarded as an event that transpires between people, as it always pre¬ 
supposes one person’s socially established rights to have been injured by some¬ 
one else. Translated into the German term Zorn, the term ira was adopted by 
the first German writings on ethics and rhetoric and their innate doctrine of 
affects [. Affektenlehre]. 12 For instance, Justus Georg Schottel writes: ‘Should we 
suffer insult or dishonour, anger and sensation are soon bound to arise.’ 13 And: 


11 Bacon Francis, “Of Anger”, in Essays (N.p. 1601). Bacon stays true to the antique definition 
of anger (Zorn) as a desire for revenge provoked by hurtful offense, but he introduces 
a new aspect by describing the insulting event from the viewpoint of the recipient of 
the offense: ‘The next is, the apprehension and construction of the injury offered, to be, 
in the circumstances therof, full of contempt.’ Cf. his essay “On Revenge”, in which he 
tends to an art of mastering anger. Michel de Montaigne, “Of anger and choler”, in The 
Essays of Montaigne, Done into English by John Florio. With an Introduction by George 
Saintsbury. The Second Book (New York: 1967) 452-459, also advocates mastery and mod¬ 
eration of anger, especially as anger usually includes a moment of revenge for an insult 
(453). Accordingly, he draws his examples mainly from classical antiquity, when theo¬ 
ries on anger revolved centrally on the social relationship between master and slave— 
cf. Anita Traninger’s contribution in this volume. Descartes defines anger as ‘the desire 
to repel harmful things and avenge oneself. Descartes Rene, The Passions of the Soul. An 
English Translation of Les Passion de Tame, trans. S. Voss (Indianapolis - Cambridge: 1989) 
Article 199,129. Locke John, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. RH. Nidditch 
(Oxford: 1975) 231, writes: ‘Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of the mind, upon the 
receipt of any Injury, with a present purpose of Revenge.’ Thomasius Christian, Ausiibung 
der Sittenlehre (Halle, Salfeld: 1696; reprint Hildesheim: 1968) 422: ‘For not only in com¬ 
mon life does one understand / by talking of anger / this desire for revenge / but the 
philosophers have also commonly described anger as such.’ (‘Denn man verstehet nicht 
allein in gemeinen Leben / wenn man von Zorne redet / diese Rachbegierde / sondern es 
haben auch die Philosophi insgemein den Zorn also beschrieben.j 

12 E.g. Melanchton Philipp, “De affectibus”, in Elementorum rhetorices libri duo (Wittenberg, 
Georg Rhau: 1572) 71-73; Keckermann Bartholomaus, Systema rhetoricae (Hannover, 
Antonius: 1608). Cf. the article “Affektenlehre” in: Ueding G. (ed.), Historisehes Worterbuch 
der Rhetorik vol. 1 (Tubingen: 1992) col. 227. 

13 ‘Widerfahret uns Beleidigung oder Schimpf / so pflegt sich bei uns der Zorn und 
Entpfindung bald einzustellen.’ Schottel Justus Georg, Ethica. Die Sittenkunst oder 
Wollebenskunst (Wolfenbiittel, Weiss: 1669) losf. On Schottel’s doctrine of affects, see 
Talon-Hugon C., “Vom Thomismus zur neuen Auffassung der Affekte im 17. Jahrhundert”, 
in Krebs J.-D. (ed.), Die Affekte und ihre Reprasentation in der deutschen Literatur der 
Friihen Neuzeit (Bern et.al.: 1996) 73-92. 
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‘Anger is a covetous inclination of the heart to take prompt revenge for defa¬ 
mation encountered.’ 14 

It is at the end of the eighteenth century, when authors like the jurist 
Christian Westphal first find the old definition of anger insufficient and broaden 
it significantly: ‘We hate that which causes us unpleasant and ill willed feelings 
for being contrary to our wish and desire. If it erupts suddenly, then there is 
anger. There does not need to be any prior insult, no action of another that defies 
duty.’ 15 With this statement, Westphal draws attention to the significant limi¬ 
tation of the antique definition of anger as he expressly includes motives for 
anger that do not arise either from an insult of the sphere of honour, or from 
the violation of any given norm: he speaks of anger beyond slight and injus¬ 
tice. Whereas the jurist Westphal points out the necessity of amplifying the 
definition of anger, the psychologist Johann Gebhard Ehrenreich MaaE from 
Halle analyses the emotion ( Ajfekt ) of anger with regard to the perception of 
annoyance (Verdrufi ), out of which may arise not only anger but also vexation 
(.Arger ). However, annoyance and vexation are not reactions to an insult, but 
relate instead—energetically—to the ‘agitation that takes hold of the mind 
through the vague activities of its powers.’ 16 Avoidable evils, of which one finds 
a person guilty, produce annoyance and excite ‘all powers to go against this evil 
and its creator’. 17 When this happens in an effervescence of emotion, it elicits 
anger; should it occur, instead, with constraint and moderation, the emotion 
produced is that of vexation. 18 In a similar fashion, in his definition of anger in 
paragraph 987 of his Philosophische Aphorismen, Ernst Platner accentuates the 


14 ‘Der Zorn ist eine begierliche Herzneigung / sich alsofort zu rachen wegen einer zugefug- 
ten Beleidigung.’ Schottel, Ethica 232. 

15 ‘Das hassen wir, wogegen bey uns unangenehme und ubelwollende Empfindungen ent- 
stehen, weil es unserem Wunsch und Verlangen zuwider. Geschieht es mit Aufbrausen ist 
der Zorn da. Hier braucht keine Beleidigung, keine pflichtswidrige Handlung eines ande- 
ren vorhanden zu seyn.’ Westphal, Grundsatze 8 (emphasis in original). 

16 ‘Unruhe, worin die unbestimmte Regsamkeit der Krafte das Gemiith versetzt.’ Maafi 
J.G.E., Versuch iiber Gefuhle, besonders iiber die Affecten (Halle - Leipzig: 1811/1812) 349. 
In a similar approach, Ernst Platner introduces annoyance ( Verdruss) as a new primary 
category in the human emotional set-up: ‘Those particular agitated human perceptions 
may all be summed up under the general term: annoyance.’ (‘Die bestimmten unruhigen, 
menschlichen Empfindungen konnen allesammt befafit werden unter dem allgemei- 
nen Namen: VerdruK.j Platner Ernst, Neue Anthropologie fur Aerzte und Weltweise vol. 1 
(Leipzig, Crusius: 1790) § 1050. 

17 ‘[...] alle Krafte auf, diesem Uebel und seinem Urheber zu widerstreben.’ Platner, Neue 
Anthropologie 348k 

18 Platner, Neue Anthropologie 350: ‘This constrained or moderated annoyance is vexation, 
whereas the unrestrained or effervescent is anger.’ (‘Dieser gehaltene, oder gedampfte 
VerdruK ist der Aerger, und der ungehaltene oder aufbrausende dagegen der Zorn.j 
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element of experiencing annoyance: ‘Anger is a vivid sense of annoyance about 
persons who involve us in unpleasant events, e.g. loss, insult, obstacle, etc.’ 19 
While in this instance Platner still does mention insults received from other 
people as a cause for annoyance, he is quick to correct himself by expanding 
on the issue in the paragraph following the next: ‘Even though anger is always 
directed toward people, it is not always, at first, provoked by the annoyance at 
people who cause the unpleasant event; rather, it is often directed at random, 
to have an object on which to express itself.’ 20 Insult has ceased to be the para¬ 
digm; it has been replaced by obstruction, as anger now seems to arise from a 
specific disposition of the inner world that stands in no direct causal relation¬ 
ship with the events occurring in the environment. Instead, there can be an 
inner irritability, a—possibly unconscious—‘reluctant dissatisfaction’, which 
‘was (already) present when the unpleasant event arose but was intensified by 
it, only then to be transferred onto it.’ 21 This consideration of energetic trans¬ 
fers and abreactions points to the concept of the individuality of the psyche. 

While the causes for anger are thus extended beyond the genuine events of 
insult and slighting, one can find earlier as well as parallel instances where the 
intentionality of anger has already been transformed, i.e. where, in the course 
of the eighteenth century, revenge has been eliminated from definitions of 
anger. 22 A prominent example of this new view is Immanuel Kant’s definition 
of anger, which does not mention insult and revenge at all, but instead talks 
of evils ( Ubel ), powers ( Krafte ) and resistance ( Widerstand ). ‘Anger’ so he says 
in his Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, ‘is fright that at the same 
time quickly stirs up powers to resist ill.’ 23 Johann Christian Hoffbauer writes: 


19 ‘Zorn ist ein lebhafter VerdruK iiber Personen, die uns unangenehme Ereignisse verursa- 
chen, z.B.Verlust, Beleidigung, Hindernis u.s.w.’ Platner Ernst, Philosophische Aphorismen 
nebst einigen Anmerkungen zur philosophischen Geschichte. Anderer Theil (Leipzig, 
Schwickert: 1782) 397. 

20 ‘Obwohl der Zorn allzeit auf Personen gerichtet ist, so ist doch die erste Ursache, die ihn 
erreget, nicht allzeit Verdrufi iiber die Personen, welche die unangenehme Begebenheit 
verursachen, sondern oft nimmt er diese Richtung nur zufalliger Weise, um einen 
Gegenstand zu haben, an dem er sich auKere.’ Platner, Philosophische Aphorismen 397. 

21 ‘[Ein] unwilliges Mi£vergniigen[, das] vorhanden war, als die unangenehme Begebenheit 
entstand und durch dieselbe erst lebhafter erregt, dann aber auf dieselbe iibertragen 
wurde.’ Platner, Philosophische Aphorismen 399. 

22 In the doctrine of the four kinds of anger ( Lehre vom vierfachen Zorn) which Platner sets 
out to develop in a space of ten pages in his Philosophische Aphorismen, revenge is not 
mentioned once. 

2 3 Kant Immanuel ,Antrophologyfrom a Pragmatic Point of View, ed. R.B. Louden (Cambridge: 

2006) 153. ‘Der Zorn ist ein Schreck, der zugleich die Krafte zum Widerstand gegen das 
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‘For motivations for anger exist already for the child, as soon as it experiences a 
resistance that tempts it to gather its powers and rise against it.’ 24 And Johann 
Christian Lossius, professor of theology in Erfurt since 1772, regards anger as 
the attempt not to be taking revenge for any insult or evil deed, but rather 
‘to eliminate it’ (‘dasselbe zu entfernen ’). 25 And finally, Albert Mathias Vering 
writes in his 1817 Psychische Heilkunde : ‘The feeling born out of the loathing of 
an object, and accompanied by a fierce action aiming to eliminate it, is called 
anger; a state of mind counted among the emotions \Affecten ].’ 26 

Zedler’s definition of anger already stands out as it substitutes revenge, but 
not the insult, by mere reluctance: ‘Anger is the emotion that arises from the 
idea of any suffered insult, be it to oneself or to another person whom one 
regards highly, and that drives one to fend off the evil that threatens to spring 
from it.’ 27 As revenge ceases to be an issue, Zedler proceeds to also exclude, by 


Ubel schnell rege macht.’ Kant Immanuel, Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht 
(Stuttgart: 1983) 197. 

24 ‘Denn die Anlasse zum Zorn hat schon das Kind, so bald es einen Widerstand emp- 
findet, gegen welchen es seine Krafte aufzubieten sich versucht fiihlt.’ Hoffbauer J.C., 
Untersuchungen iiber die Krankheiten der Seele und die verwandten Zustande. Dritter Theit: 
Psychologische Untersuchungen iiber den Wahnsinn, die iibrigen Arten derVerriickung und 
die Behandlung desselben (Halle: 1807) 312. 

25 Art. “Zorn”, in Lossius J.C., Neuesphilosophisches allgemeinesReal-Lexicon oder Worterbuch 
dergesammten philosophischen Wissenschajten, aus verschiedenen Schriftstellern gezogen 
von Johann Christian Lossius vol. 4 (Erfurt: 1806) 653-655, 653 (emphasis added). 

26 ‘Jenes Gefiihl, welches aus dem Abscheu eines Objects entspringt, und mit einer heftigen 
Tatigkeit, dasselbe zu entfernen, begleitet ist, heifit Zorn; ein Gemiithszustand, der zu 
den Affecten gezahlt wird.’ Vering A.M., Psychische Heilkunde, vol. 1 (Leipzig: 1817) 58. The 
fact that Vering needs to mention explicitly that anger is an emotion ( Ajfekt ), is due to the 
separation of the terminology of emotion ( Ajfekt) and passion ( Leidenschaft) following 
Kant. I will expand on this further on. Compare also the definition of anger given by Waitz 
Th., Lehrbuch der Psychologic als Naturwissenschaft (Braunschweig: 1849) 475 : ‘The irate 
person grasps at any means to fend off the attack, be it real or imaginary, and to eliminate 
that which he regards as the immediate cause of the imbalance of his inner life.’ (‘Der 
Zornige ergreift jedes Mittel um den auf ihn wirklich geschehenen oder nur eingebildeten 
Angriff abzuwehren und dasjenige zu beseitigen was er als nachste Ursache des gestor- 
ten Gleichgewichts seines innern Lebens betrachtet. j This anger without revenge will be 
adopted most gratefully by theologians in their attempt to explain the wrath of God. For a 
direct reference to Vering and the anger of God see Weber F., Vom Zorne Gottes (Erlangen: 
1862) 7-14. 

27 Zedler Johann Heinrich, Art. “Zorn”, in Grosses vollstandiges Universal-Lexicon Alter 
Wissenschafften undKunste, Welche bifihero durch menschlichen Verstand und Witz erjun- 
den und verbessert worden vol. 63 (Leipzig, Zedler: 1750) col. 501/536 (‘Zorn ist deqenige 
Affekt, welcher aus der Vorstellung einer geschehenen Beleidigung, sie mag einen entweder 
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definition, the pain which had initially been stated as the cause for seeking 
revenge. What remains is anger as an ‘eagerness to remove the evil’. 28 The ques¬ 
tion of whether anger is desire for revenge (and therefore evil) or an ‘emotion 
that perceives evil and in response to this perception moves man to rid him¬ 
self of it’ 29 (thereby being indifferent), is discussed by Thomasius as early as at 
the close of the seventeenth century. Albeit with a defensive attitude, he once 
more repeats the definition of anger based on a desire for revenge: ‘But every¬ 
body admits that anger, should it be a desire for revenge, is indeed true anger.’ 30 
Thomasius explicitly names two possible concepts of anger that exclude one 
another: ‘One calls for revenge to establish good and has already overcome the 
insult or the evil; the other, however, merely seeks to get rid of the evil while 
he is experiencing it, without any desire for revenge.’ 31 Thomasius rejects this 
second concept of anger without revenge, but cannot prevent it from becom¬ 
ing more and more accepted. A similar interpretation can be found in John 
Locke, who points out expressly how anger is an emotion not to be found 
in all men, as it presupposes ‘some mixed Considerations of our selves and 
others’ 32 that are sometimes lacking, namely ‘valuing their Merits, or intend¬ 
ing Revenge.’ 33 To Locke, anger indisputably counts among the privileges of 
the honourable man: without a desire for revenge there can be no anger. In his 
writings, Gottsched 34 —like Adelung and, later, Campe—does acknowledge 


selbst, oder einen andern, dem man wohl will, betreffen, entstehet, und da man angetrie- 
ben wird, das desfalls zu besorgende Uebel abzuwendenj. 

28 ‘Begierde, das Bose wegzuschaffen’. Zedler, “Zorn” col. 502. 

29 ‘Gemiiths-Bewegung / die das Bose empfindet / und nach dieser Empfindung den 
Menschen antreibet / dasselbe von Halse lok zu werden’. Thomasius, Ausubung der 
Sittenlehre 423. 

30 ‘Nun geben aber alle zu / dak der Zorn / so feme er eine Rachbegierde ist / ein eigentli- 
cher Zorn sey.’ Thomasius, Ausubung der Sittenlehre 424. 

31 ‘Jener verlanget nach Rache als was guten / und hat die Beleidigung oder das Bose schon 
iiberstanden; Dieser aber will nur das gegenwartige Bose von Halse lok werden / ohne 
Verlangen nach Rache.’ Thomasius, Ausubung der Sittenlehre 423. 

32 Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 23if. 

33 Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 23if. 

34 Gottsched Johann Christoph, “Erste Griinde der gesammten Weltweisheit (Praktischer 
Teil)”, in Ausgewahlte Werke, ed. P.M. Mitchell, vol. v, 2 (Berlin - New York: 1983) 342: 
‘Finally, anger results from the idea of injustice that somebody has brought upon us. 
Should one want to lessen it, one has to demonstrate to the irate person that he whom 
he considers his insulter has not committed the evil.’ (‘Endlich entsteht der Zorn, aus der 
Vorstellung des Unrechts, das uns jemand angethan hat. Will man denselben dampfen, 
so muk man dem Ziirnenden zeigen, dak derjenige, den er fur seinen Beleidiger halt, das 
Bose nicht gethan habe.’) 
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insult or injustice, but nowhere is there any mention of revenge as the essence 
of anger; the closest he admits to is ‘repulsion’ (‘Unwillen’). 35 Since the Age of 
Enlightenment, revenge has thus been separated from anger as an emotion, 
and/or reformulated as a resistance against evil or, generally, against any oppo¬ 
sition to one’s own wishes. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, under the aegis of feeling as a 
new category, the emotion of anger is placed in a field of energetic terms: activ¬ 
ity, energy, and power {Kraft) on one side, obstruction and resistance on the 
other. And to all of them applies that ‘each power will increase its activity in 
relation to the resistance encountered in its exertion.’ 36 Jurists like Ernst Carl 
Wieland go as far as to redefine the category of insult—which is elemental for 
anger and the right to revenge—in energetic terms of feeling. From Aristotle 
to Schottelius, insult and slight had been deduced from social hierarchies and 
the notions of honour originating in them. Wieland, however, considers the 
insult to be aimed at the ‘humiliating conscience of the superiority of external 
forces’. 37 In a similar way, i.e. in the sense of a distinctly felt decline of powers, 
physiologist Karl Friedrich Burdach formulates in his Handbuch derPathoLogie: 
‘anger is a vivid feeling of incompletion, and all efforts to remedy this are 
directed against the causer of this imperfection.’ 38 Even if there is an evidently 
guilty person, anger can be said to be generated entirely from within, as a sense 
of “imperfection”, which Burdach describes as a ‘limitation of ourselves or as 
a constraint of another power, to which we feel related’. 39 In consequence, 
the wish for revenge and retaliation can be explained by the consciousness of 
a competition of powers and the self-affection by one’s own sense of power. 


35 Joachim H. Campe writes that anger is ‘the passion that leads one to openly and unre¬ 
strainedly express strong repulsion regarding an insult one has suffered.’ (‘Diejenige 
Leidenschaft, da man seinen Unwillen iiber eine erlittene Beleidigung ohne alien Riickhalt 
heftig auKert.’) Campe J.H., Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, vol. 5 (Braunschweig: 
1811) 879. 

36 ‘Jede Kraft wird desto thatiger seyn, je grofier der Wiederstand ist, der sich ihren 
Anwendungen entgegensezt.’ Wieland Ernst Carl, Versuch iiber die natiirliche Gleichheit 
der Menschen. Nebst einem Anhange iiber das Recht der Wiedervergeltung (Leipzig, Paul 
Gotthelf Kummer: 1782) 99. 

37 Das ‘erniedrigende Bewuktsein der Ueberlegenheit fremder Krafte’. Wieland, Versuch 
iiber die natiirliche Gleichheit der Menschen 109. 

38 ‘Zorn ist das lebhafte Gefiihl einer Unvollkommenheit, wobey die dagegen reagierende 
Bestrebung gegen den Urheber dieser Unvollkommenheit gerichtet ist.’ Burdach K.F., 
Handbuch der Pathologie (Leipzig: 1808) 165. 

39 ‘Beeintrachtigung unseres eigenen Ich’s oder jede Beschrankung einer andern Kraft, 
deren Zusammenhang mit uns wir fiihlen’. Burdach, Handbuch der Pathologie 164. 
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According to this, revenge makes sense simply because ‘it is only after the 
humiliation of the enemy that the idea of the superiority of his powers can 
be dissipated as well in their own minds as in those of other people, and make 
room for the much more pleasant notion of their own activities and range of 
influence.’ 40 Retaliation is intended to reestablish one’s own sense of power 
and superiority by causing the other to experience the very feeling of inferior¬ 
ity one has been made to suffer. 

As we can see, the end of the eighteenth century brings with it two notice¬ 
able developments: Firstly, the old anger being completed by new emotions 
and feelings that go beyond slight—pain—revenge. This leads either to a 
critical review of the definition of anger or/and to the expansion of the nar¬ 
rative by vexation ( Arger) and annoyance ( Verdrufi) against the background 
of a paradigm of power and resistance. Secondly, it becomes evident how the 
components of the old definition of anger—revenge and insult, insofar as they 
are still mentioned at all (and they are)—are themselves either adapted to the 
paradigm or concealed by it. 

If one takes into further account that the early European narrative discusses 
anger as the emotion of the kings ( Herrscheraffekt ) and ties the lust for revenge 
to the availability of resources of power ( Macht ) and violence to follow through 
with it, then one can say that at the end of the eighteenth century, anger is 
democratized at the level of its description and of its theory. If the principle 
of slight and revenge is replaced or expanded by a model of obstruction and 
resistance, everybody is entitled to feel anger or rage—independently of the 
actual distribution of power. 


1 Emotion ( Ajfekt) and Representation ( Vorstellung) around 1700 

This completely new description of rage and anger dating from the end of the 
eighteenth century no longer follows the old emotional model ( AffektmodeU) 
which regards emotion as an obscure idea and therefore as a manifestation 
of the faculty of desire ( Begehrungsvermogen ), defining anger as the desire to 
seek revenge. Instead, it approaches emotion as a feeling. The transition of the 
discourse about emotions from emotion ( Ajfekt) to one about feeling ( Gejuhl ) 
is essential as historic background of the discourse that leads to the new defini¬ 
tion of anger at the end of the eighteenth century. 


40 '[...] weil sich erst nach der Demuthigung ihres Feindes die Idee von der Ueberlegenheit 

seiner Krafte sowohl bei ihnen selbst als bei andern Menschen verlieren, und der weit 
angenehmern Vorstellung von ihrer Thatigkeit und von dem weiten Umfange ihres 
Wirkungskreises Platz machen konnte.’Wieland, Wiedervergeltung 109. 
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According to the philosophical tradition of the seventeenth century, as rep¬ 
resented by Leibniz, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Thomasius, or Wolff, emotions 
are representations, resp. ideas. However, they are only such ideas that act 
immediately on the will, i.e. eliciting sensual desires, and these are mainly the 
so-called obscure, the unclear resp. the confused ideas. All of the inner life 
( SeelenLeben )—as well as the emotions—can be ascribed to representations, 41 
and is attributed to the will or sensual desire (appetitus sensibilis) that is com¬ 
manded by the respective representation. 42 Consequently, emotions start out 
as being specific manifestations of thoughts or ideas. Even Garve still writes, 
in 1767, how we must describe emotions as a particular sort of ideas, since ‘the 
only power of the soul that we know of is to produce ideas’. 43 Accordingly, 
John Locke defines hatred ‘as the thought of the pain’ 44 that determines a kind 
of quest. The representations are the ones to define the will and they produce 
the affective twofold motion of desiring and loathing, of loving and hating 45 
‘ft is evident’, says Hobbes in his Leviathan in the paragraph on ‘the fnteriour 
Beginnings of Voluntary Motions; commonly called the PASSIONS’, 46 ‘that the 
Imagination is the first internail beginning of all Voluntary Motion.’ 47 This 


41 In view of the privileged regard for the representing power ( vorstellende Kraft) that is 
characteristic of Leibniz’s and Wolff’s philosophy, Max Dessoir speaks of an ‘energetic 
theory of consciousness’ (‘energetische Theorie des BewuKtseins’). Dessoir M., Geschichte 
der neueren deutschen Psychologie (Berlin: 2 igo2; reprint Amsterdam: 1964) 377. 

42 In opposition to the appetitus sensitivus (sensual desire), Wolff mentions the appetitus 
rationale (force of will). Wolff Christian, Verniinfftige Gedancken von Gott, der Welt und 
der Seele des Menschen, auch alien Dingen uberhaupt, anderer Theil. Anmerkungen 
zur deutschen Metaphysik (Hildesheim u.a.: 1983) 227. Thomas Aquinas writes about 
the appetitus sensitivus as the defining element of the emotions. So does Hobbes, who 
describes emotions as desires and aversions (‘appetitu et fuga constant’); Christian Wolff, 
too, includes the appetitus sensitivus in his definition of emotion. All references in Art. 
“Affekt”, in EislerR., Worterbuch derphilosophischen Begrijfe (Berlin: 1904). 

43 ‘[Da] die Kraft Ideen hervorzubringen die einzige der Seele ist, die wir kennen [...]’. So 
much for Christian Garve, as cited in Campe R., Affekt undAusdruck. Zur Umwandlung der 
literarischen Rede im 77. und 18. Jahrhundert (Tubingen: 1990) 384. This is why Descartes 
already tries to differentiate ‘passions of the soul [...] from all its other thoughts’. 
Descartes, The Passions of the Soul art. 27,33. 

44 Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 230 (emphasis added). 

45 Francis Hutcheson gives a similar account: Hutcheson Francis, An Essay on the Nature and 
Conduct of the Passion and Affections, with Illustrations on the Moral Sense, ed. A. Garrett 
(Indianapolis: 2002) sof. 

46 Hobbes Thomas, “Leviathan. Or The Matter, Forme, & Power Of A Common-Wealth 
Ecclesiasticall And Civill”, in Hobbes’s Leviathan. Reprinted From the Edition Of 1651 
(Oxford: 1909) 1, ch. vi, 39. 

47 Hobbes, Leviathan 39. 
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especially applies to the obscure representations. ‘Out of an unclear idea of 
good, sensual desire is born.’ 48 Descartes, too, debnes emotions as ‘cogitationes 
confusae’. 49 It is the representation of an object we have identibed as good that 
incites our will to strive for this very object. Wolff writes correspondingly: ‘since 
all good leads to perfection of ourselves as well as of our condition (§ 422), and 
since the intuition of perfection causes pleasure (§ 404), so the intuitive cogni¬ 
tion of the good must cause pleasure, as soon as we recognize it to be good.’ 50 In 
the case of the obscure representations, the notion whether objects are good or 
evil is acquired through the respective feeling of pleasure or displeasure/pain. 
Accordingly, Leibniz writes (in compliance with Locke): ‘From pleasure and 
pain come the passions.’ 51 For out of the intuition of the good, however unclear 
it may be, and the pleasure resulting from it, rises in turn sensual desire, which 
to Wolff is the definiens of emotion: 52 ‘Out of the unclear representation of 
the good arises sensual desire, which is therefore nothing but an inclination 
of the soul toward the matter we obscurely identify as good.’ 53 Thereby, on the 
one hand, emotions are related to the present sensations of pleasure and pain, 
while on the other hand they refer to the future of that which the will, moved 
by the obscure representation, is striving to achieve. Insofar as pleasure and 
pain are ultimately conceived of as representations (however obscure) and not 
as feelings, they are always related, originally, to either will or desire. Hobbes 


48 ‘Aus der undeutlichen Vorstellung des Guten entsteht die sinnliche Begierde.’ Wolff, 
Verniinfftige Gedancken von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen ch. 3, § 434,266. 

49 As cited in Bernecker K., Kritische Darstellung der Geschichte des Affektbegriffes. (Von 
Descartes bis zur Gegenwart) (Berlin: 1915) 20. Definitions of emotion (Affekt) as ‘confusa 
idea’ (Spinoza) or ‘pensees confuses’ (Leibniz) are quite common. They all have their ori¬ 
gin in Baumgarten’s ‘ex confusa cognitione’. Quotes in Art. “Affekt” in Eisler, Worterbuch. 

50 ‘Weil das Gute uns und unseren Zustand vollkommen machet (§ 422), das Anschauen 
der Vollkommenheit aber Lust erreget (§ 404), so muss die anschauende ErkantniK des 
Guten Lust erregen, wenn wir es namlich als gut einsehen.’ Wolff, Vernunftige Gedanken, 
ch. 3, § 423, 261. 

51 Leibniz Gottfried Wilhelm, New Essays on Human Understanding, ed. P. Remnant - 
J. Benett (Cambridge: 2 i997) 163 (n, xx, §3). Aus der Lust und dem Schmerz riihren die 
Leidenschaften her.’ Leibniz Gottfried Wilhelm, Neue Abhandlungen tiber den mensch- 
lichen Verstand I. Philosophische Schriften, vol. 3,1. French and German, ed. and trans. 
W. von Engelhardt - H.H. Holz (Frankfurt a.M.: 1996) 225. 

52 Wolff, Verniinfftige Gedancken § 439,269: ‘A noticeable degree of sensual desire or sensual 
aversion is called emotion’ (‘Ein mercklicher Grad der sinnlichen Begierde und des sinn- 
lichen Abscheues wird ein Affect genennet j. 

53 Aus der undeutlichen Vorstellung des Guten entstehet die sinnliche Begierde, welche 
demnach nichts anderes ist als eine Neigung der Seele gegen die Sache, davon wir einen 
undeutlichen Begriff des Guten haben.’Wolff, Verniinfftige Gedancken § 434. 
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speaks of the passions as ‘the Interiour Beginnings of Voluntary Motions’. 54 
This is why Christian Thomasius calls the emotions dispositions of the mind 
(■ Gemiithsneigungen , temper) and defines them as follows: 

The dispositions of the mind are movements g] of the human will h] 
toward pleasant or adverse things i] which are nonexistent or lie in the 
future 1] and that arise from the powerful impressions m] of exterior 
things n] on the heart of man o] and from the consequent extraordinary 
p] movement of the bloods q]. 55 

The fact that emotions should be defined as motions of the will triggered by 
representations (this is still the case in Gottsched), 56 leads to consequences 
in the definition of anger. Thomasius, who follows the Aristotelian tradi¬ 
tion, defines anger as the pain caused by an insult and the resulting wish for 
revenge. 57 The element of the presently felt pain (the feeling) thus recedes on 
behalf of the element of the will as the definiens of the emotion: anger ‘calls 
for revenge as something good and has already overcome the insult or evil.’ 58 
However, the aspect of the presently felt pain or sense of annoyance which 
arises beyond any desire for revenge turns into the full definition of anger as 
soon as the emotions cease to be regarded as movements and representations 
of movements, 59 but are regarded as feelings ( GefiihLe) instead. The problem 
inherent to the discussion of emotions during the seventeenth and even the 
eighteenth century is that pain and pleasure are linked to the present, while 
the emotion as movement and desire is regarded in relation to something 
either not present or lying in the future. Thomasius’s defense of the classic 
view which equates the emotion of anger with the desire for revenge is entirely 


54 Hobbes, Leviathan 39. 

55 ‘Die Gemiithsneigungen sind Bewegungen g] des menschlichen Widens h] zu angeneh- 
men oder wiedrigen Dingen / i] die abwesend oder zukiinfftig sind / 1 ] welche von 
denen starcken Eindriickungen m] aufierlicher Dinge n] in das Hertze des Menschen / o] 
und der daraus erfolgten ausserordentlichen p] Bewegung des Gebliits q] entstehen.’ 
Thomasius, Ausiibung der Sittenlehre 105. 

56 Gottsched, “Erste Griinde der gesammten Weltweisheit” 335. 

57 Thomasius, Ausiibung der Sittenlehre 423. 

5 8 Ibidem 425. ‘ [Der Zorn] verlangt nach Rache als was guten / und hat die Beleidigung oder 

das Bose schon iiberstanden’. 

59 See Dessoir, Geschichte 78. An exemplary exposition on this can be found in Meier Georg 
Friedrich, Theoretische Lehre der Gemiithsbewegungen iiberhaupt (Halle, Hemmerde: 
1744 ) § 47 - 49 - 
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due to this definition of emotion as will . 60 For this implies that the emotion 
is exclusively seen in relation to future or absent matters, i.e. as movement 
toward something. By contrast, according to Thomasius, the dimension of the 
present, the sensation of pleasure or displeasure, does not belong to emotion 
and will, but to the understanding, where these sensations are registered. 61 
This is why Thomasius cannot define anger as a feeling of incompletion, as is 
done at the end of the eighteenth century, i.e. in relation to the dimension of 
the present self-perception ( Selbstempfinden ), but only in relation to the inher¬ 
ent volition of something in the future: revenge. It is precisely this dimension 
of the present, which Thomasius reassigns from the emotional sphere to the 
sphere of understanding, that at the end of the eighteenth century is incorpo¬ 
rated into emotion as ‘feeling’ ( GefuhL ), with immediate consequences for the 
description of anger. As an example, the ‘fright’ ( Schreck ) which Kant consid¬ 
ers to be essential to anger is not an emotion at all in the eyes of Thomasius, as 
it lies in the present and has no relation to a will directed at the future. 62 


2 Rage as a Feeling (around 1800) 

The changes made to the theory of emotion during the eighteenth century 
focus mainly on transcending the seventeenth century’s analysis of emotion 
as a correspondence of representation and affective motion 63 and on elabo¬ 
rating instead on the distinction of feeling, emotion and passion i.e. focusing 
on the experience of the emotion. The old emotional entities taken from clas¬ 
sical rhetoric are now dissolved and replaced by an ‘infinity of differences in 


60 Thomasius, Ausiibung der Sittenlehre 73-78. In opposition to Descartes’s concept of pas¬ 
sion, Thomasius emphasises the aspect of activity inherent to emotion by positioning the 
emotion {Affekt) within the scope of the will. 

61 Ibidem 88f. This relocation is also applied to the body. While the present sensation 
(Empfindung) of pleasure resp. displeasure occurs in the understanding and brain of man 
(‘im Verstande und Gehirne des Menschen’), ‘the tempers reside in the will and heart’ 
(‘Gemiithsneigungen [sitzen] in dem Willen und Herzen’). Ibidem 89. 

62 Ibidem 101. To Thomasius ‘the strong impressions on the brain / or the movement of 
the spirits in the nerves’ (‘Die starcke Eindriickung ins Gehirn / oder die Bewegung der 
Geister in Nerven’) are neither equivalent to the emotion nor are they its cause. 

63 Descartes’s analysis of emotions describes these as concatenation of motions, propos¬ 
ing that the representations ( Vorstellungen) may be regarded as (physiological) motions 
and the physiological motions as representations. For more details see Campe, Affekt und 
Ausdruck 341-344. 
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feelings’. 64 Psychology as an empirical science is developed by covering the 
space of ‘feeling’ between will and representation which the discourse has 
opened up by the end of the eighteenth century. The emotion ceases to be 
regarded solely in reference to the sphere of representations, i.e. as an obscure 
representation, as will resp. desire. 65 Rather, emotion is now regarded as the 
increase and climax of a feeling. Ever since, we regard emotions as feelings, 
so that—in accordance with Tetens and Kant—we are ‘used to discuss them 
along with the feelings’. 66 What, then, is feeling ? 

Feelings are not representations, nor consciousness, nor sensations, nor 
excitement/stimulus of the body, nor ideas arising from this, nor feelings 
stimulated merely by the body; they are not touch or intuition: instead, 
they are a distinct category of predispositions [ Inlagen] that exist in the 
soul together with knowledge and consciousness, and whose main kind 
are pleasures and displeasures. 67 

Feeling, in terms of a ‘distinct category of predispositions’, is developed as a 
sort of continuously processing psychological instrument for self-perception 


64 ‘Unendlichkeit der Gefiihlsverschiedenheiten’. Beneke F.E., Skizzen zur Naturlehre der 
Gefiihle, in Verbindung mit einer erlauternden Abhandlung iiber die Bewufitwerdung der 
Seelenthatigkeiten (Gottingen: 1825) 44. 

65 Herbart J.F., Lehrbuch zur Psychology. Zweyte verbesserte Auflage (Konigsberg: 1834; 
reprint Amsterdam: 1965) 76 writes, already looking back: ‘Now, in that wide and dark 
room next to the representations, there has recently been drawn a line between feeling 
and desire.’ (‘In dem weiten und dunklen Raume neben dem Vorstellen hat man nun 
neuerlich die Granze gezogen zwischen Fiihlen und Begehren.’) By contrast, Gottsched, 
“Erste Griinde der gesammten Weltweisheit” 335, continues to say: ‘The tempers are born 
of sensual desire, and of sensual aversion. These, in turn, originate in the obscure notion 
of evil and good.’—‘Die Gemiithsbewegungen entstehen aus der sinnlichen Begierde, 
und dem sinnlichen Abscheue. Diese aber, nehmen aus dem undeutlichen Erkenntnisse 
des Bosen und Guten, ihren Ursprung.’ 

66 '[...] gewohnt ist bey den Gefiihlen abzuhandeln.’ Herbart, Lehrbuch 77. While in the fol¬ 
lowing Herbart disputes the identification of feeling ( Gefiihl) and emotion ( Affekt ), he 
nonetheless keeps to the convention of discussing the emotions alongside the feelings. 

67 ‘Gefiihle sind keine Vorstellungen, kein Bewufitseyn, keine Empfindungen, keine 
Reitzungen des Korpers, keine daraus entspringenden Vorstellungen, keine blofi 
vom Korper her erregte Gefiihle; auch nicht das Getast und Gespiir: sondern eine mit 
Kenntnissen und BewuKtseyn in der Seele zusammen bestehende ganz eigene Gattung 
von Inlagen, davon die Hauptarten Lusten und Unlusten sind.’ Thus the definition 
of feeling given by the Kantian philosopher Johann Heinrich Abicht, Psychologische 
Anthropologie. Erste Abteilung. Aetiologie der Seelenzustande (Erlangen: 1801) 61. 
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and feedback. As described by Tetens, the feeling informs ‘of the correlation 
between the object that is felt, and the present composition of the soul with 
its capacities and powers’. 68 Central to this feedback is the respective current 
composition, the momentum of change: A feeling is ‘not a permanent disposi¬ 
tion, but a transformation of my temper’, 69 and ‘the condition of our temper is 
constantly changed.’ 70 

What essentially drives the discourse to distinguish feeling on the one 
hand from imagination and the faculty of desire ( Begehrungsvermogen ) on 
the other, is, as indicated above, the temporal dimension, i.e. the permanent 
presentness. ‘Only changes in the now and here, only our present conditions 
can be objects of feeling. An object of representation can be a thing in the past 
or the future.’ 71 And other than the faculty of desire, feeling cannot reach past 
the present moment. It does not consist in ‘any effort or preparation to make 
a change. It does not go beyond the present.’ 72 Finally, in contrast to the old 


68 ‘[Das Gefiihl meldet] die Beziehung des gefiihlten Objekts auf die gegenwartige 
Beschaffenheit der Seele und ihrer Vermogen und Krafte.’ Tetens Johann N., Philosophische 
Versuche tiber die menschliche Natur und ihre Entwicklung vol. 1 (Leipzig, Weidmanns 
Erben und Reich: 1777; reprint Hildesheim - New York: 1979) 184. In a similar fashion, 
Beneke F.E., Lehrbuch der Psychologie (Berlin et.al.: 1833) 157 calls ‘immediate conscious¬ 
ness’ a feeling ‘which lives in us at any moment of our waking life due to the nature 
of our activities and conditions’ (‘das unmittelbare Bewuktsein, welches uns in jedem 
Augenblicke unseres wachen Lebens von der Beschaffenheit unserer Thatigkeiten und 
Zustande inwohntj. 

69 ‘[Ein Gefiihl ist] keine bleibende Bestimmung, sondern eine Veranderung meines 
Gemiithes’. Schmid Carl Christian Erhard, Empirische Psychologie. 1. Theil (Jena, Crocker: 
1791) 260 (emphasis in original). 

70 ‘der Zustand unseres Gemiithes wird unaufhorlich verandert.’ Schmid, Empirische 
Psychologie 275. 

71 ‘Nur jetzige Veranderungen, gegenwartige Zustande von uns, konnen Objekte des Gefiihls 
seyn. Die Vorstellungen haben auch das Vergangene und Zukiinftige zum Gegenstand.’ 
Tetens, Philosophische Versuche vol. 1,170. The paragraph is entitled: ‘1) Feeling has to do 
only with things in the present’ (‘Das Gefiihl hat nur mit gegenwartigen Dingen zu thunj. 

72 ‘ [Es besteht] in keinem Bestreben, in keinem Ansatz, eine neue Veranderung zu bewirken. 
Es gehet nicht iiber das Gegenwartige hinaus.’ Tetens, Philosophische Versuche vol. 1,171. 
Even where feeling is thought of as the basis for any effort of the mind to uphold or to 
abandon the current condition, it is still differentiated from the effort itself. See, for 
instance, Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 262k By differentiating, within the concept of 
feeling, the aspect of pleasure/displeasure on one hand and the aspect of desire on the 
other, it becomes possible to think of a disinterested delight (Wohlgefallen) —or a delight 
‘without further interest’ (‘ohne weiteres Interesse’ Tetens, Philosophische Versuche vol. 1, 
188) that elicits an agreeable feeling insofar as it allows to perceive the usefulness of one’s 
own faculties and powers. Forthis argument, cf. Stockmann E., Anthropologische Asthetik. 
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perception of emotion linked to the faculty of desire (which describes a figure 
of movement, a passing perturbatio animi) a feeling never ceases to be active. 73 
It does not denote an event or disturbance, but a necessary and innate ‘passive 
modibcation of the soul’. 74 Thus feeling becomes fundamental, and it does so 
to the extent ‘that a life without feeling appeared to be as impossible as a con¬ 
sciousness without a sense of self.’ 75 

‘Thus originates the threefold division into feeling (i.e. the faculty to modify 
them and consciousness of them!), understanding and will.’ 76 To this day, this 
division into the ‘three main faculties’, 77 resp. the ‘three principal forms of life 
of the psyche’, 78 remains fundamental for textbooks on emotional psychology. 79 
What we call, today, the emotional or the mental (das Psychische) first origi¬ 
nates here. In turn, Kant determines the modern use of language for the word 


Phitosophie, Psychologie und dsthetische Theorie der Emotionen im Diskurs der Aufkldrung 
(Tubingen: 2009) 183-199. 

73 Beneke F.E., Psychologische Skizzen. Vol. 1: ZurNaturlehre der Gefuhle (Gottingen: 1825) 35, 
defines feeling as the ‘measurings of the soul’s activities against one another that occur 
in every moment of life' (emphasis in original) (‘[das] in jedem Lebensaugenblicke Statt 
findende Sich-gegen-einander-messen der Seelenthatigkeiten’). 

74 ‘passive Modification der Seele’. Tetens, Philosophische Versuche vol. 1,173. 

75 ‘dak Lehen ohne Gefiihl, so wie Bewuktseyn ohne Selbstgefiihl, ganz unmoglich 
erschien.’ Richter M.H., Ueber das Gefiihlsvermogen. Eine Priifung der Schrift des Elerrn 
Professor Krug tiber denselben Gegenstand, nebst einer Abhandlung aus dem Gebiete der 
Fundamentalphilosophie (Leipzig: 1824) 150. A similar view can he found in Beneke, 
Psychologische Skizzen vol. 1,31. 

76 ‘So entsteht die Dreiteilung in Gefiihl (d.h. Modifikabilitat und Bewusstsein davon!), 
Verstand und Willen.’ Dessoir, Geschichte 344. According to Abicht, Psychologische 
Anthropologie 61, these are the heart (power of feeling), the mind (power of represen¬ 
tation) and the temper (power of will). A detailed justification of the genuine power 
of feeling ( Gefiihlsvermogen) can he found in Richter, Ueber das Gefiihlsvermogen 14. In 
opposition to Krug, who considers a feeling to he a creation (‘ neugeschaffen ’) and non¬ 
existent, Richter writes: ‘To want to turn our pleasant and unpleasant feelings into rep¬ 
resentations, means to not explore their nature, but to distort it.’ (Die ‘angenehmen und 
unangenehmen Gefuhle unser selhst zu Vorstellungen machen wollen, heikt ihre Natur 
nicht ergriinden, sondern verkehren.’) Cf. the section on Kant (“Ubergang zum Gefiihl”) 
in Newmark C., Passion, Ajfekt, Gefuhl. Philosophische Theorien der Emotionen zwischen 
Aristoteles und Kant (Hamburg: 2008) 204-223. 

77 ‘drey Haupt-Vermogen’. Weber H.B. von, Vom Selbstgefiihle und Mitgefiihle, ein Beytrag zur 
pragmatischen Anthropologie (Heidelberg: 1807) 1. 

78 ‘drei Hauptformen des psychischen Lebens’. Nahlowsky J.W., Das Gefuhlsleben. Dargestellt 
aus praktischen Gesichtspunkten (Leipzig: 1862) 41. 

79 Ulich D., Das Gefiihl. Eine Einfuhrung in die Emotionspsychologie (Weinheim: hggs) 17: 
‘Der dreigeteilte Mensch.’ 
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“feeling”, by setting it off terminologically from sensation ( Empfindung ) and 
declaring that ‘that which must always remain merely subjective and can con¬ 
stitute absolutely no representation of an object [we shall call] by the ordinary 
term “feeling”.’ 80 

So emotions are now intense feelings that develop out of the subjective self- 
awareness of what is pleasant and what is unpleasant, and out of the subse¬ 
quent formation of the soul (Bildung der Seete). They are no longer explained 
as obscure representations and as concatenations of representation and 
motion; also, as particularly strong feelings, they are no longer part of the 
faculty of desire ( Begehrungsvermogen ). 81 Kant admits, in his Anthropology 
from a pragmatic point of view, first part, book n, about “The feeling of pleas¬ 
ure and displeasure”, that the treatment of emotions ( affects ) ‘as feelings of 
pleasure and displeasure that transgress the bounds of the human being’s 
inner freedom’, 82 should be dealt with in the same section. Similarly, in The 
Metaphysics of Moral: ‘Affects and passion are essentially different from each 
other. Affects belong to feelings.’ 83 By contrast, according to Kant, passions are 


80 Kant Immanuel, Critique of Judgment (New York: 1951) 40. ‘[...] was jederzeit subjektiv 
bleiben mu£ und schlechterdings keine Vorstellung eines Gegenstandes ausmachen 
kann, mit dem sonst iiblichen Namen des Gefiihls benennen’. Kant Immanuel, Kritik der 
Urteilskraft, ed. K. Vorlander (Hamburg: 1990) 43. On Kant, cf. also Bernecker, Kritische 
Darstellung der Geschichte des Affektbegriffes 86ff. 

81 The proposition of emotion as the gradual intensity of a feeling is also discussed by 
MaaK and Carus. See Bernecker, Affektbegriff logff. It is Herbart who first dismisses the 
intensitiy-based distinction between feeling and emotion (Affekt) and divides them 
according to principles. Cf. Herbart J.F., Psycholog ie als Wissenschaft vol. 11 (Amsterdam: 
1968, reprint of the 1850 edition) 103. So does Franz X. Biunde, arguing that both sexual 
desire and physical pain are intense feelings without being counted as emotions. Ergo 
emotion ( Affekt) must be defined in some way other than merely as an intense feeling. 
See Bernecker, Affektbegriff 121. This distinction, however, will not prevail: emotion will 
continue to be regarded as a particularly intense feeling, as in Rehmke, Wundt, Ziegler 
etc. See Bernecker, Affektbegriff passim. 

82 Kant Immanuel, Anthropologyfrom a Pragmatic Point of View, ed. R.B. Louden (Cambridge: 
2006) 131. ‘[...] als Gefuhlen der Lust und Unlust, die die Schranken der inneren Freiheit 
im Menschen iiberschreiten’. Kant Immanuel, Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht 
(Stuttgart: 1983) 172. 

83 Kant Immanuel, The Metaphysics of Moral, ed. M. Gregor. Introduction by Roger J. 
Sullivan (Cambridge: 1996) 166 (emphasis in original). Affekten und Leidenschaften sind 
wesentlich von einander unterschieden; die ersten gehoren zum Gefiihl'. Kant Immanuel, 
Metaphysik der Sitten, in Werke in sechs Banden, ed. W. Weischedel, vol. iv (Darmstadt: 
1956) 539 (A 50). 
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inclinations . 84 This distinction is broadly commented on by Professor Johann 
Christoph Hoffbauer from Halle: ‘Emotion ( Ajfekt ) is always a condition of the 
faculty of feeling; [...] Passion is always some desire striving for satisfaction. 
Its expressions are often linked to emotions. However, this does not mean that 
emotion is a passion .’ 85 

Kant exemplifies this distinction of emotion and passion by comparing 
anger ( Zorn ) and hatred. The angry emotion implies a momentary and quickly 
passing ‘weakness in the use of one’s understanding ’. 86 Emotion is defined as 
‘surprise through sensation ’ 87 and thereby as a gradually rising intensity of feel¬ 
ing ‘which makes reflection impossible ’. 88 By contrast, passion corrupts reason 
while leaving the understanding untouched, it ‘permits reflection ’. 89 This is 
why passion, which turns into an inclination, is closer to vice than the passing 
storm of emotion (Sturm desAjfekts). And this is also the starting point for the 
reassessment of anger (in medical terms as well), which gets promoted from 
a mainly dangerous illness 90 to a mainly healing energy, while, by contrast, 


84 This view is supported by Johann G.E. Maafi, who publishes both an essay on the feel¬ 
ings, Versuch iiberdie Gefiihle, besonders iiber die Affecten (Halle - Leipzig: 1811/12), and an 
essay on the passions: Versuch iiber die Leidenschaften. Theoretisch und practisch, 2 vols. 
(Halle - Leipzig: 1805-1807). Nevertheless, in his Anthropology, Kant chooses the tradi¬ 
tional arrangement, by treating the emotions ( Affekte) in conjunction with the faculty of 
desire in the third chapter. Cf. Kant, AnthropoLogie 172 (§ 61). 

85 ‘Affekt ist immer ein Zustand des Gefiihlsvermdgens; [...] Die Leidenschaft ist immer 
eine Begierde, die nach ihrer Befriedigung strebt. Mit ihren Aeusserungen sind mei- 
stens Affekte verbunden. Deshalb aber ist der Affekt nicht Leidenschaft.’ Hoffbauer J.C., 
“Ueber den Zusammenhang zwischen geistigen und korperlichen Gefiihlen, durch die 
Mittheilung des Zustandes zwischen Korper und Seele”, Beytrage zur Beforderung einer 
Kurmethode auf psychischem Wege, ed. J.C. Reil and J.C. Hoffbauer, vol. 2, 2 (Halle: 1808) 
305-316, here 307. 

86 Kant, The Metaphysics of Moral 166. ‘Schwache im Gebrauch des Verstandes’, Kant, 
Metaphysik der Sitten 539/540 (A 50). 

87 Kant, Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point of View 156. ‘Uberraschung durch Empfindung’, 
Kant, Anthropo log ie 193 (§ 74). 

88 Kant, Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point of View 156.'[...] die Uberlegung unmoglich 
macht’, Kant, Anthropologie 193 (§ 74). 

89 Kant, The Metaphysics of Moral 166.'[...] lakt Uberlegung zu’, Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten 
540 (A 51). 

90 Cf. Unzer Johann August, “Abhandlung vom Zorne”, in Unzer, DerArzt. Eine medicinische 
Wochenschrift. (Hamburg et.al, Grunds Wittwe: 1761, 107. Stuck) 38: ‘Many people cor¬ 
rectly derive most illnesses from anger.’ (‘Viele Leute leiten zurecht fast alle Krankheiten 
vom Zorne her.’) Elsewhere, he says that without anger, doctors would suffer from hunger. 
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suppressed anger, hatred and, later, resentment, are described as a mental or 
physical cancerous damage. 91 

At the same time, we have seen how even the element of revenge associ¬ 
ated with anger has lost its impact during the process of transcoding emotion. 
In his Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point of View —and this is essential for 
any further discussion on emotions—Immanuel Kant links the separation of 
anger and revenge to the distinction of the faculty of feeling and the faculty 
of desire (a novel concept around 1700). Anger and revenge, which up to this 
date had always been considered united as one emotion ( AJfekt ) (representa¬ 
tion plus desire), are now split into feeling/emotion (anger) on one hand, and 
desire/passion (revenge) on the other. The new limit between the faculty of 
feeling and the faculty of desire runs right through the middle of the old emo¬ 
tion of anger. The distinction, in principle, of emotion and passion which Kant 
draws by applying the criterion of duration, quickly became generally adopted. 
Accordingly, “emotion” describes a strong feeling that erupts suddenly and 
lasts only moments, while “passion” denotes an inclination that takes root. A 
distinction that, to this day, sounds plausible especially in regard to the termi¬ 
nology used in the held of anger: ‘What the affect of anger does not accomplish 
quickly it does not at all; and it forgets easily. But the passion of hatred takes its 
time, in order to root itself deeply and think about its opponent.’ 92 At the same 
time, this distinction by the criterion of duration is based on the assignation of 
emotion/feeling to the biological sphere, and of passion to the social sphere. 93 
Emotions result from feelings of pleasure and displeasure, from ‘the effect that 
the sensation produces on our state of mind’, 94 and in view of obstructions 
and stimulations to the ‘vital force’ ( Lebenskraft ): 95 ‘Enjoyment is the feeling of 
promotion of life; pain is that of a hindrance of life.’ 96 


91 Kant already describes the passions as ‘cancerous sores for pure practical reason’. 
Kant, Anthropology 166 (§ 81). ‘Krebsschaden fur die reine praktische Vernunft’, Kant, 
Anthropologie 211. The association of suppressed anger and cancer turns into a common 
topic during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Cf. Sontag S., Illness as Metaphor 
(New York: 1978). 

92 Kant, Anthropology 150. ‘Was der Affekt des Zorns nicht in der Geschwindigkeit tut, das 
tut er gar nicht; und er vergifit leicht. Die Leidenschaft des Hasses aber nimmt sich Zeit, 
um sich tief einzuwurzeln und es seinem Gegner zu denken.’ Kant, Anthropologie 193 
(§ 74 ). 

93 Cf. Campe, AJfekt undAusdruck 3gif. 

g4 Kant, Anthropology 126 (§ 60).‘[...] die die Empfindung unseres Zustandes auf das Gemiit 
macht’, Kant, Anthropologie 166 (§ 60). 

95 Kant, Anthropology 126 (§ 60). 

96 Ibidem. ‘Vergniigen ist das Gefiihl der Beforderung; Schmerz das einer Hindernis des 
Lebens.’ Kant, Anthropologie 167 (§ 60). This thesis will be further differentiated and 
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Anger is the condition caused by the obstruction of one’s life force and pro¬ 
vides a sudden mobilisation of energy in order to override the obstruction. 
Anger is described as a strong feeling resp. emotion and as such affects man’s 
feeling of self as well as his attitude toward life. This is why anger can be con¬ 
sidered separately from the social dimension of honour and revenge. All social 
requirements for anger, which had, for centuries, upheld it as the privileged 
emotion of a sovereign, linking it to the condition of having the necessary 
force available for taking revenge, are now obsolete, as anger transforms into a 
function of life itself. In consequence, anger grows close to a pre-cultural, self¬ 
defensive reaction of life, so that the natural right to self-defense as the spon¬ 
taneous and immediate energy for clearing life’s obstructions may be recoded 
biologically. 

By contrast, according to Kant, the passion of a lust for revenge originates in 
the most powerful of the natural passions, i.e. in the inclination toward free¬ 
dom that can be found in the natural or primitive man as much as in a child. 
Man perceives the limitation of freedom as an Injustice —which makes for 
the social dimension of passion. Even the newborn ‘seems to enter the world 
with loud cries [...], simply because it regards the inability to make use of its 
limbs as constraint, 97 and cannot but ‘take an obstacle to it as an affront’. 98 
Kant even deduces that it is ‘as if a certain concept of justice (which relates to 
external freedom) develops along with their animality, and is not something to 
be learned gradually.’ 99 So for Kant the inclination toward freedom (and love 
of self) goes along with an innate desire for justice that will turn into desire 
for revenge whenever freedom is limited. Kant argues that in the event of the 
emotion of anger, the slight (as an obstruction to life) is aimed only at the inner 
life, toward one’s own sense of self and the elimination of the obstruction. 
However, if anger does not erupt, 100 and the desire for justice turns, instead, 


extended in the course of the nineteenth century; cf. Nahlowsky, Gefuhlsleben, who writes 
about ‘obstruction and furtherance of organic [and] mental vital activity.’ (‘Hemmung 
und Forderung organischer [und] psychischer Lebensthatigkeit.’ Ibidem 17). 

97 Kant, Anthropology 168 (emphasis in original). ‘[Schon das Neugeborene tritt] deswegen 
mit lautem Geschrei in die Welt, weil es sein Unvermogen, sich seiner GliedmaKen zu 
bedienen, fur Zwang ansieht’. Kant , Anthropologie 214 (§ 82). 

98 Kant, Anthropology 168 (footnote), ‘[als] Beleidigung aufzunehmen’, Kant, Anthropologie 
214 (§82). 

99 Kant, Anthropology 168 (footnote). ‘[Es sei,] als ob ein gewisser Rechtsbegriff (der sich 
auf die aufiere Freiheit bezieht) sich mit der Tierheit zugleich entwickele und nicht etwa 
allmahlich erlernt werde.’ Kant , Anthropologie 214 (§ 82). 

100 It is crucial for the subsequent discursive development of anger, revenge and justice in 
the nineteenth century that anger which erupts is now perceived in a positive way, while 
anger that is adjourned (out of lack of power) turns into hatred or resentment, and is 
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into hatred of the unjust, then passion gains a genuinely social dimension, 
insofar as the postponed anger bears a ‘passion of retribution’ (‘Leidenschaft 
der Wiedervergeltung’) that will socially attribute the evil as slight and 
injustice. As we can see in the example of the crying newborns, we apparently 
cannot simply perceive an evil and want to get rid of it without at the same 
time interpreting it as a slight and an injustice. 

In order to evaluate the consequences which transcoding emotion into feel¬ 
ing has on the modelling of anger and rage, we need to further analyse the 
concept of “feeling”. Feeling, as distinguished from representation and desire, 
always implies a sense of self ( Selbstgefuhl ) insofar as it not only “observes” 
its own observations, but gives a ‘felt’ feedback on its own abilities of observa¬ 
tion. When there is feeling, there will always be feedback, as well as a retro¬ 
active effect on one’s faculties resp. one’s ‘inner realities’. 101 Along the same 
lines, Abicht says that ‘according to this, all our feelings are a sense of self.’ 102 
Tetens defines the ‘sense of self’ as ‘a sense of any kind of inner conditions 
and changes, as seen both for themselves and in the way they exist within us.’ 103 
Apparently, the concept of the sense of self implies a self-referentiation that is 
its own object. Tetens clearly states this: 

We also feel the subjectivistic circumstances and relations of objects 
and changes on our current condition; or rather, we perceive the things 
along with their effects and impressions within us, as they originate them 
inside us according to their relation toward us . 104 


regarded as negative. Cf. Lehmann J.F., "Zorn, Rache, Recht: Zum Bedingungsverhaltnis 
von Affekt- und Straftheorie (von der Aufklarung bis zum Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts)”, 
in Bergengruen M. - Borgards R. (eds.), Bann der Gewalt. Studien zur Literatur- und 
Wissensgeschichte (Gottingen: 2009) 173-223. 

101 Tetens, Pliilosophische Versuche vol. 1,187. 

102 ‘Demnach sind alle unsere Gefiihle Selbstgefuhle.’ Abicht, Psycho log ische Anthropologie 
68. See also Weber, Vom Selbstgefuhle undMitgefuhle 9. 

103 ‘Selbstgefuhl [als] das Gefiihl jedweder Art von inneren Zustanden und Veranderungen 
fur sich betrachtet, so wie sie fur sich in uns vorhanden sind.’ Tetens, Philosophische 
Versuche vol. 1,190. Cf. Drue H., “Die Entwicklung des Begriffs Selbstgefuhl in Philosophie 
und Psychologie”, Archivfur Begriffsgeschichte 37 (1994) 285-305. 

104 ‘Wir fiihlen auch die subjektivistischen Verhaltnisse und Beziehungen der Gegenstande 
und der Veranderungen auf unseren jetzigen Zustand, oder eigentlich, wir empfin- 
den die Dinge mit ihren Wirkungen und Eindrucken in uns, die sie in GemaKheit ihrer 
Beziehungen auf uns hervorbringen.’ Tetens, Philosophische Versuche vol. 1,190 (emphasis 
added). 
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Feeling, as the entity of self-reference which acts neither through representa¬ 
tion nor will, 105 does not register inner operations of understanding, but only 
relations to the exterior and the self. It communicates other-reference by way 
of self-reference: Therefore, we cannot think of an object that would be felt 
immediately and in itself, other than of “anybody’s self-acquirable perfections 
of mental faculties” stated in the precept’. 106 It is feeling, in the form of plea¬ 
sure or displeasure, which communicates to the subject the state of her powers 
within the energetic polarity of lightness and resistance. ‘When we feel our 
easy and animated occupations, we have a pleasurable feeling.’ 107 At the core 
of feeling stands ‘the sense of self that registers the exercising or obstructing 
of my powers’. 108 Going beyond the intuitively imagined perfection of repre¬ 
sentation, Schmid also describes the pleasurable feeling as a positive feedback 
effect in regard to the internal system’s mental processes: 

If the objects (and the organs, as modifying objects) of our faculty of rep¬ 
resentation are disposed in such a way and stand in such a relation to 
ourselves that they offer to its sensibility ( Empfanglichkeit) such material, 
and as much material, as they do to the purpose ( Zwecke) of the advanc¬ 
ing effectiveness ( Wiircksamkeit ) of its active faculty, and as is appropri¬ 
ate to this: thus arises the feeling of pleasure. 109 


105 Initial approaches to differentiating feeling from representation and will can be found in 
Mendelssohn Moses, “Uber die Empfindungen”, in Best O.F. (ed.), Asthetische Schrifien 
inAuswahl (Darmstadt: 1994) 29-110, 65. Also see Mendelssohn Moses, “Morgenstunden”, 
in Sammtliche Werke. Vol. 2: PhilosophischeSchrifien (Ofen u.a.: 1819) 294-295. 

106 ‘Folglich ist kein Objekt denkbar, welches unmittelbar und an sich juhlbar ware, als die 
im Grundsatze genannten “selbsterwerblichen Vollkommenheiten der Seelenkrafte eines 
Jeden”.’ Abicht, Psycho Log ische Anthropologie 67 (emphasis in original). 

107 ‘Wenn wir unsere leichten und muntern Beschaftigungen fiihlen, so haben wir ein 
angenehmes Gefiihl.’ Tetens, Philosophische Versuche vol. 1,183. 

108 ‘das Selbstgefiihl von der Uebung oder Einschrankung meiner Krafte’. Hungar 
Karl Ferdinand, “Gedanken uber die Natur der Empfindung—des Vergniigens und 
Missvergniigens”, in Karl Adolf Caesar, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der philosophischen Welt, 
vol. 1 (Leipzig, Johann Gottfried Muller: 1785) 268-318,284. This polarity of effort and ease 
as criterion for pleasure and displeasure is frequently found even throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century, see e.g. Nahlowsky, Gefuhlsleben 87k 

109 ‘Wenn die Gegenstande (und Organe als modificirende Gegenstande) unsres Vorstel- 
lungsvermogens so beschaffen sind und in einem solchenVerhaltnifie zu uns stehen, dak 
sie der Empfanglichkeit desselben einen solchen und so vielen Stoff darbieten als dem 
Zwecke der fortschreitenden Wiircksamkeit seines thatigen Vermogens an denselben 
angemessen ist: so entsteht das Gefiihl der Lust.’ Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 273. 
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The relation to the world as well as the object relations of pleasure are opaqued 
by self-reference. Says Weber: ‘Here we have the fundamental law of all plea¬ 
sures and displeasures [,..].’ 110 Pleasure does not originate from knowledge 
( Erkenntnis) (from the intuition of perfection), it arises whenever one’s power 
is able to ‘express itself’, 111 i.e., when one feels that things are advancing. This 
feeling of advancement is not meant in absolute terms, but rather as advance¬ 
ment in relation to the experience of the prior moment. 112 Richter even 
identifies this feeling of empowerment with ‘happiness’ ( Gliickseligkeit ), and 
happiness, in turn, with ‘life’. 113 Whatever blocks or restrains, by contrast, the 
feeling of one’s ‘progressing effectiveness’ ('fortschreitende(n) Wiircksamkeit’), 
be it for internal or external reasons, injures the sense of self and causes 
displeasure. The complete internalization of the injury to one’s feeling of per¬ 
sonal power opens a new and ample space for rage as a feeling of displeasure 
which is totally different from the space occupied by anger as of old Zorn (and 
its mixture of pain and pleasure), with both “insult” as its social event and its 
desire for revenge. 

As the blockades from the outside world are perceived as insults to one’s 
sense of self, new forms of rage are created, in which that what had been the 
element of injury in the old narrative of anger is quasi taken within. The ele¬ 
ment of revenge is internalized as well, thereby rid of its function, and once 
internalized may be joined to self-destruction. Whereas anger leads us to want 
to take revenge on someone, rage causes us to be driven out of our skin, to want 
to get past ourselves or—even—to destroy ourselves. 114 

The (avant la lettre) given, fundamentally narcissistic grounding of the 
human soul in feeling, is what first allows man, with his psyche and “emotional 
life”, to be constituted as the object of an independent empirical science. If, ‘in 
the stream of time and in the change of sensation connected with it’, 115 feelings 


no ‘Hier haben wir das Grundgesetz aller Lust und Unlust [...].' Weber, Vom Selbstgejuhle und 
Mitgefiilile 10. 

m ‘ [wenn die eigene Kraft] sich aussern kann’. Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 281. 

112 ‘Whether a condition or a series of conditions is to be regarded as pleasurable or dis¬ 
agreeable can only be judged, therefore, by relating the actual condition to the preced¬ 
ing conditions.’ Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 274. ‘Ob ein Zustand oder eine Reihe 
von Zustanden angenehm oder unangenehm sey, kann also nur aus dem Verhaltniss des 
gegenwartigen zu den vorhergehenden Zustanden beurtheilt werden.’ 

113 Richter, Ueber das Gejiihlsvermbgen 72-74. 

114 Cf. Lehmann, Im Abgrund der Wut 451-470, ch. xiv, “Reden fiber Wut: Aggression und 
Amok”. 

115 Kant, Anthropology 126. ‘im Strome der Zeit und dem damit verbundenen Wechsel der 
Empfindungen’, Kant , Anthropologie 167 (§ 60). 
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of pleasure and displeasure permanently scan the feedback and modification 
of one’s system status, and if each feeling represents, in turn, the condition for 
the subsequent act of the soul, which, again, will be felt etc., then the psycho¬ 
logical experience of man is individualized and subjected to time in a way that 
can only be recovered empirically. 116 

The leading metaphors to this end will be metaphors of live force and of 
creative force as well as the hypothesis of the “metabolism” between system 
and environment, all of which are paradigmatic for human thought by the end 
of the eighteenth century, biologically as well as aesthetically. The psychologi¬ 
cal and the biological man are of the same provenance. Together with the feel¬ 
ing, a feedback system is introduced into the human being, which modifies 
and communicates the conditions of its own powers, and in the end refers to 
the life force energy that underlies all powers of the soul, as well as the medical 
categories of health and sickness which accompany it. ‘Enjoyment’, as, once 
again, Kant states, ‘is the feeling of promotion of life; pain is that of a hin¬ 
drance of life. But (animal) life, as physicians also have already noted, is a con¬ 
tinuous play of the antagonism of both.’ 117 

Not only when it comes to defining feeling as such, but also in his analysis 
of single emotional feelings ( AJfektgeJukle ) does Kant refer to the role played 
by feelings in relation to the obstruction and ‘promotion of the vital force’. 118 
In analogy to the theory of illness by the Scottish physician John Brown, Kant 
divides the emotions (which now belong to the faculty of feeling and no longer 
to the faculty of desire) into sthenic and asthenic, i.e. into such which either 
excite or relax the vital force. 119 Time and time again, Kant approaches the 
emotions ( Affekte ) not only in regard to ethical, but also to medical questions, 120 
i.e. in regard to the way in which single emotions influence the life force resp. in 
how far they might be effective as ‘a provision of nature for health’. 121 Christian 


116 Again, I follow the groundbreaking work of Campe, Affekt undAusdruck esp. 383-401. 

117 Kant, Anthropology 126 (§60). ‘Vergniigen ist das Gefiihl der Beforderung; Schmerz das 
eines Hindernisses des Lebens. Leben aber (des Tiers) ist, wie auch schon die Arzte 
angemerkt haben, ein kontinuierliches Spiel des Antagonismus von beiden.’ Kant, 
Anthropologie 167 (§ 60). 

118 Kant, Anthropology 126 (§60). ‘Beforderung der Lebenskraft’, Kant, Anthropologie 167 
(§60). 

119 Kant, Anthropology 154 (§ 76). 

120 Ibidem 153-159 (§ 76-77). 161-163 (§ 79). 

121 Ibidem 162 (§7g).‘Vorsorge der Natur fiir die Gesundheit’, Kant, Anthropologie 206 (§ 79). 
Parting from Kant’s distinction between anger (emotion) and hatred (passion) it now 
becomes common (and remains so to this day), to view anger which erupts as benefi¬ 
cial for health, whereas repressed vexation ( Arger) or deeply rooted hatred is regarded as 
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Erhard Schmid, who continues to develop the Kantian terminology, also works 
on his formulation of a ‘natural law of the feeling of pleasure’ 122 using terms 
like ‘matter’ ‘stimulus’, ‘power’ and ‘learning ability’. Just as the organism, since 
Blumenbach described within the framework of epigenesis, uses its own form¬ 
ative power ( Bildungskraft ) to process the stimulus of all matter offered by the 
outside world, creating itself in a continuous autopoiesis, 123 so does Schmid 
relate this exact process to the feelings of pleasure and displeasure. The first 
concern is an adequate ratio between matter and power: The outside world 
is the matter which functions as a stimulus (or, as Beneke will later write, as 
‘educational momentum’) 124 on the power or activity of the organism which 
now starts to process or to form the matter. ‘The moment of progressing, of 
forming, is the moment of pleasure. The moment of being obstructed, of striv¬ 
ing in vain to form, is the moment of displeasure.’ 125 While, at first, the con¬ 
cept of formation ( Bildung) refers only to the processing and forming of the 
matter, the autopoietic moment of self-creation resp. the moment of feedback 
appears a little further into the text. The story of the respective events occur¬ 
ring between power and matter leads to consequences regarding the intensity 
of the imagination and the intensity of pleasure. Both their degrees of inten- 


health impairing. Cf. Maafi, Gefiihle vol. 2, 352f.: ‘Such the powers and bodily tools are set 
into a free, heightened activity when in anger; in the case of vexation ( Aerger ), however, 
they are unnaturally stunted and convulsively contracted.’—‘So werden bei dem Zorne 
die Krafte und Werkzeuge des Korpers in eine freie, erhohte Thatigkeit gesetzt; bei dem 
Aerger dagegen widernatiirlich gehemmt, und krampfhaft zusammengezogen.’ 

122 ‘Naturgesetz des Gefuhls der Lust’. Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 281. 

123 Cf. Blumenbach Johann Friedrich, Uber den Bildungstrieb (Gottingen, Johann Christian 
Dieterich: 1791, '1789). Tetens, Philosophise he Versuche vol. 2, 529, writes: ‘Just as human 
nature is never alone, and nowhere detached of the influence of external things, but 
always acting, where it does act, in conjunction with others: such it is with the inner prin¬ 
ciple of formation in its seed.’—‘Wie iiberhaupt die Natur des Menschen nirgends allein 
ist, und nirgends abgesondert von dem Einflufi aufierer Dinge, sondern nur immer in der 
Verbindung mit andern das wirkt, was sie wirkt: so verhalt es sich auch mit dem innern 
Princip der Bildung in dem Keim.’ Hillebrand J., Die AnthropoLogie als Wissenschaft. Erster 
Teil oder Allgemeine Naturlehre des Menschen (Mainz: 1822) 2iif., describes human life in 
analogy to a plant as a ‘self-acting creating, a reproducing, a nourishing and an internally 
conditioned interacting with the outside world or the external potencies of life’ (‘selbsttha- 
tiges Gestalten, ein Fortpflanzen, ein Ernahren und ein innerlich bedingtes Verkehren mit 
der Aujienwelt oder den aufieren Potenzen des Lebens’, emphasis added). 

124 ‘Bildungsmoment’. Beneke, Lehrbuch der Psychologie 222 passim. 

125 ‘Das Moment des Fortschreitens, Bildens ist das Moment der Lust Das Moment des 
Gehindertwerdens, des vergeblichen Bestrebens zu bilden, ist das Moment der Unlust.’ 
Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 282. 
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sity depend on the organism’s history: ‘The stronger the drive of imagination is, 
generally, and the more it has been stimulated: that much stronger will be the 
pleasure if it can find satisfaction in the matter.’ 126 And the power of the imagi¬ 
nation, too, depends on the previous occurrence of stimulus and processing: It 
is ‘strong due to practice per se—or weak due to lack of any practice.’ 127 By way 
of a training effect, today’s displeasure can help prepare tomorrow’s pleasure. 
Thereby, in the end, the natural law of feeling leads us back to the individual 
history of the organism. 

For feeling itself, as the continuous and involuntary self-reference of the 
system, depends on its own system status with its own history of formation, 
which is why theories on feeling are able to expand at length on why one and 
the same object does not always elicit the same feeling. ‘A feeling is not the 
objective trait of an object, but something entirely subjective.’ 128 The focus lies 
always on the fact that the thought or representation which produces a feeling 
has a specifically variable relation to other thoughts and representations: 

That same thought, which a deep thinker, whose every thought displays 
the same level of stress, forms within himself without a trace of feeling, 
would announce itself to a less practiced thinker with a feeling of the 
sublime, should he succeed in recreating that thought in all of its truth. 129 

To each new feeling, the system brings along itself and its specific structure, 
which it has itself constituted through its feelings. Beneke calls this ‘the dis¬ 
positions or inner traces which the feelings leave behind’ 130 or else the ‘basic 


126 ‘Je starker der Trieb der Vorstellungskraft iiberhaupt, und je mehr er jedesmahl gereitzt 
worden ist: um so starker ist die Lust, wenn er in dem Stoff seine Befriedigung findet.' 
Schmid , Empirische Psychologie 283k (emphasis added). 

127 ‘stark durch Uebung iiberhaupt—oder schwach aus Mangel an Uebung iiberhaupt.' 
Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 285. Just as important is habituation (‘Gewohnungj. 
Ibidem. 

128 ‘Ein Gefiihl ist kein objektives Merkmahl des Gegenstandes, sondern etwas ganz und gar 
Subjektives.’ Schmid, Empirische Psychologie 266. 

129 ‘Derselbe Gedanke, welchen ein tiefer Denker, dessen Gedanken sammtlich die gleiche 
Anspannung an sich tragen, ohne das mindeste Gefiihl in sich bildet, wird in einem 
minder geiibten Denker mit dem Gefiihl des Erhabenen sich ankiindigen, wenn es ihm 
gelingt, denselben in seiner ganzen Wahrheit nachzubilden.’ Beneke, Psychologische 
Skizzen 33. 

130 ‘[...] von den Gefiihlen zuriickbleibenden inneren Spuren oder Angelegtheiten’, Beneke, 
Lehrbuch der Psychologie 185. 
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formations’ (‘Grundbildungen’) 131 resp. the ‘remaining connections’, which 
‘can offer most influential moments for the mental development.’ 132 

This fundamental thought of the historicity of mental formation, in which 
the dispositions formedbecome themselves the subject of further development 
of the soul, is formulated by Herbart to the effect that the history of the sys¬ 
tem affects the respective and always present self-observation: ‘Involuntarily, 
throughout their lives, everybody is their own spectator and this is how they 
acquire their own life story. They also bring this story, and the knowledge of 
their person taken from it, along to any self-observance.’ 133 This explicitly 
addresses the crucial aspect that feelings and emotions are now founded in 
personal history ( Lebensgeschichte). 134 The result of the discourse that laid 
bare the feeling and associated emotion to it, is that rage resp. anger is now a 
feeling and, as such, rooted in each individually structured inner mental world. 
From now on, in order to understand the reason for an outbreak of rage, as well 
as against what or whom it erupts, one has to tell the whole inner story (and 
the external personal history), one must know the ‘system’ and its conditions 
in order to understand how and why rage originated. One does not sympathise 
easily with the angry person, for: ‘We do not know the reference his imagina¬ 
tion has made to his self-love; his temper and his relations and situations are 
not our own.’ 135 If rage arises out of the self-observance of the system and the 
injury to the sense of self, it is necessarily linked to internal, invisible and prob¬ 
ably distant factors. Consequently, in order to understand the anger/the rage, 


131 Beneke, Lehrbuch der Psychologie 187: ‘The circumstances of feelings that arise from 
the basic formations will propagate themselves onto all complex formations which 
will be composed of the basic formations.’—‘Die in den Grundbildungen begriindeten 
Gefiihlsverhaltnisse werden sich auf alle zusammengesetzten Bildungen fortpflanzen, in 
welche jene als Bestandtheile eingehen.’ 

132 ‘[...] zuriickbleibenden Verkniipfungen [die] hochst einflufireiche Momente fur die psy- 
chische Ausbildung abgeben konnen.’ Beneke, Lehrbuch der Psychologie 229. 

133 ‘Unabsichtlich ist jeder sein eigener Zuschauer wahrend seines ganzen Lebens, und eben 
dadurch gewinnt er seine eigene Lebensgeschichte. Auch bringt er diese Geschichte, und 
die aus ihr geschopfte Kenntniss seiner Person, zu jeder Selbstbeobachtung mit.’ Herbart, 
Psychologie als Wissenschaft i8f. 

134 For this cf. the paper by Fink-Eitel H., “Affekte. Versuch einer philosophischen 
Bestandsaufnahme”, Zeitschriftfurphilosophische Forschung 40 (1986) 520-542. Although 
the details of the historic reconstruction in this paper are in part incorrect, it gives a clear 
account of the relevance of emotions for any subject theory and the theory of verbal 
communication. On the narrative scheme of the life-story cf. the section on Schiller’s 
Verbrecher aus Infamie in chapter vi in Lehmann, Im Abgrund der Wut 192-223. 

135 ‘Wir kennen bey diesem die Beziehung nicht, die seine Einbildungskraft auf seine 
Selbstliebe gemacht hat, sein Temperament und seine Verhaltnisse und Lagen sind nicht 
die unsrigen.’ Lossius, Art. “Zorn” 653-655, here 655. 
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one must—in accordance with the level of general hermeneutics formulated 
around the same time—focus all efforts both on the smallest detail and the 
entire context. 136 This leads to consequences in the depiction and narrative of 
rage and anger, for now, the ‘material of the narrative can be separated entirely 
from the conceptual analysis [of the emotion, J.L.]’. 137 Once more I cite Rudiger 
Campe: 

While the narrative schemes of the old doctrine of affections (who hates 
whom and in which regard?) always gave a definition of single emotions, 
we now have case reports in which is displayed the mechanism of pas¬ 
sion, or reports taken from introspection, which place before our eyes the 
change of times as a subjective experience. 138 

For the depiction of feelings of rage and anger, this separation of the narrative 
scheme (of the old emotion) on the one hand and the case report on the other 
hand implies that the occasion for, resp. the cause and eruption of rage, can no 
longer per se be ascribed to each other by way of the plot of the definition of 
emotion, but may diverge in each new case in new ways. From now on, one can 
recount rage whose “reason” or “unreason” permeates the whole text resp. the 
textuality of the emotional life resp. the personal history of feeling. 139 
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PART 1 


Anger Management in 
Early Modern Philosophical Discourses 



CHAPTER 3 


Neo-Stoicism as an Antidote to Public Violence 
before Lipsius’s De constantia: Johann Weyer’s 
(Wier’s) Anger Therapy, De ira morbo (1577) 

KarLA.E. Enenkel 


Among the works of Johann Weyer (Wier, Piscinarius; 1515/1516-1588), court 
physician to Wilhelm the Rich, 5th Duke of Cleve, Jiilich, and Berg, 1 occurs a 
most intriguing treatise, De ira morbo, eiusdem curatione phiLosophica, medic- 
ina et theoLoglca—On the Disease (Kranckheit) of Anger, and its Philosophical, 
Medical, and Theological Therapy, which appeared in 1577. 2 Weyer intended to 


1 Johann Weyer served Wilhelm the Rich as court physician from 1555 onward until his well- 
deserved retirement in 1578. For Weyer’s biography cf. Hoorens V., Een ketterse arts voor de 
heksen.Jan Wier (1575-1588) (Amsterdam: 2011); Binz C., Doctor Johann Weyer, ein rheinischer 
Arzt, der erste Bekampfer des Hexenwahns (1st ed. Bonn: 1885 [Zeitschrijt des Bergischen 
Geschichtsvereins 21]; 2nd ed. Berlin: 1896; reprint of the 2nd ed. Wiesbaden: 1969, and New 
York: 1975); Meyer Th., “Weyer, Johann”, Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 20 
(2002) cols. 1537-1544. Thus far, Weyer has become known in scholarly discussions almost 
exclusively with respect to his treatise on witches (De praestigiis daemonum [...] [ed. pr. 
Basel, Johannes Oporinus: 1563); cf., inter alia, the above-quoted works, and Nahl R. van, 
Zauberglaube undHexenwahn im GebietvonRhein undMaas. SpatmittelalterlicherVolksglaube 
im Werk Johan Weyers (7575-7588) (Bonn: 1983); Mora G. et al., Witches, Devils, and Doctors in 
the Renaissance: Johann Weyer, “De praestigiis daemonum”, Medieval & Renaissance Texts & 
Studies 73 (Binghamton, n.y.: 1991); Cobben J.J., Duivelse bezetenheid, beschreven door dok- 
ter Johannes Wier, 7575-7588 (Rotterdam: 2002); Gunnoe Ch.D., “The Debate between Johann 
Weyer and Thomas Erastus on the Punishment of Witches”, in Van Horn Melton J. (ed.), 
Cultures of Communication from Reformation to Enlightenment: Constructing Publics in the 
Early Modem German Lands (Aldershot: 2002) 257-285; Valente M., Johann Wier: agli albori 
della critica razionale dell'occulto e del demoniaco nellEuropa del Cinquecento (Florence: 
2003). Because of Weyer’s stand against the persecution of witches, the Netherlands human 
rights organization for health workers has been named after him (jws, Johannes Wier 
Stichting voorgezondheidszorg en mensenrechten). 

2 Ed. pr. Basel, Officina of Johannes Oporinus: 1577; for the Latin text cf. also Ioannes Wierus, 
Opera omnia (2. Aufl. Amsterdam, Pieter vanden Berge: 1660) pp. 771-875 (with the title De 
irae morbo). In the edition by the Officina of Oporinus the work is divided into (unnum¬ 
bered) chapters, and in the Opera omnia edition it is divided into (unnumbered) chapters 
and numbered paragraphs; in the quotations below I added chapter numbers. The layout 
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compose a work that would be useful for his contemporaries, and to contribute 
to the ‘public good’ ( publicum commodum). He devoted it to the emotion of 
anger because he considered anger’s most devastating effects—acts of outra¬ 
geous public violence, including mass killing, torture, and assassination—as a 
peculiarity of his time, i.e. the 16th century: 

Proinde, quando in nostri saeculi intuerer turn extremas calamitates, 
turn calamitatum occasiones, commentari volui aliquid de causis veris 
ac remediis certis ipsius Irae, e qua hodie privatae factiones, publica 
bella, caedes truculentae ac inauditae immanitatis exempla in Christiani 
popelli cervices et fortunas miserrime exundant. [...] Una est, quod 
quum nulla pestls magis depopuletur sua crudelitate vastissima regna, 
amplissimas ditiones, florentissimas respublicas, quam haec ipsa, cuius, 
proh dolor, recentia nimis testimonia coram coelesti tribunali vindictam 
clamant [.. .]. * * 3 

Therefore, since I watched the most terrible catastrophes of our century 
and the occasions on which they occurred, I wanted to comment on 
their true reasons of and on the effective remedies against anger itself, of 
anger that nowadays leads to riots of private factions, public wars, cruel 
murders, and examples of unheard of cruelty that are poured out on the 
shoulders and fortunes of the poor Christians. There is no other epidemic 


of the two editions is very different: the Off. Oporinus edition is in 8° and in italics; the 
Amsterdam edition is in folio and in Roman type. In Weyer’s lifetime a German transla¬ 
tion appeared: Vom Zorn Iracundiae Antidotum. Von der gefehrlichen Kranckheit dem Zorn, 
und desselbigen Philosophischer, und Theologischer Cur oder Ertzeney. Allen Zornsiichtigen in 
allerley Stenden, so mit dieser Schweren Flag behafftet, D. Iohannis Wieri Des hochberuhmpten 

Philosophi und Medici Buck, Zu niitzlichem brauch und notigem heil aus dem Latein in gut 
verstendlich deutsch gebracht, trans. by Lukas Mai (Wittenberg, Matthes Welack: 1585). So 
far, De ira morbo has not been studied in detail; there are summaries of its content in Binz, 
DoctorJohann Weyer 140-150, and Hoorens, Een ketterse arts voor de heksen 263-272. Binz had 
already remarked that the work would deserve a separate study ( Doctor Johann Weyer 141). 

3 De ira morbo [...], Letter of dedication to Hermann, Count of Neuenahr, Moers, and Lord 
of Bedburg, ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 4; Op. Omn. , fol. Eeeee 3r; on Hermann, Count of Neuenahr 
cf. Altmann H., “Neuenahr, Hermann d.J. v. N. und Moers”, in Neue Deutsche Biographie 19 
(1999) 109 (and online version); Faulenbach H., “Hermann von Neuenahr (1520-1578)”, 
Rheinische Lebensbilder 8 (1980) 105-111; Becker Th.B., “Moers im Zeitalter der Reformation 
(1500-1600)”, in Wensky M. (ed.), Moers. Die Geschichte einer Stadt von der Friihzeit bis zur 
Gegenwart, Bd. I Von der Friihzeit bis zum Ende der oranischen Zeit (bis 1/02) (Cologne - 
Weimar - Vienna: 2000) 159-269. 
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disease that, with its cruelty, depopulated more profoundly the largest 
kingdoms, the richest reigns, the most flourishing republics, than anger 
itself, the most recent instances of which cry out for wrath at the heav¬ 
enly court [...]. 

The Latin ‘pestis’ indeed refers to an ‘epidemic disease’, even in a technical 
sense, as the following sentence shows ('[...] exitialem morbum, qui vere 
Epidemicus nominari hoc tempore potest, proponere curationem’). 4 

In her recent biography of Jan Weyer, Een ketters arts voor de heksen [...], 
Vera Hoorens regarded Weyer as a Calvinist 5 and interpreted the De ira morbo 
as an ardent polemical writing directed against the Catholics and Spaniards, 
and the cruel acts of violence they committed during the Dutch revolt. 6 As 
Hoorens puts it, Weyer’s main goal was to criticize the Spaniards and Catholics, 
and the topic of his work, anger, was in fact only a pretext to express his reli¬ 
gious and ideological criticism. 7 According to Hoorens, the work was written 
in 1572/1573, partly during the siege of Haarlem (1573), and thus represented 
a direct reaction to the Spanish war crimes in Zutphen and Naarden (1572). 8 
In her biography Hoorens has brought many interesting facts to light, and at 
first glance, her thesis on De ira morbo seems attractive. But if one looks closer 
at the contents of the treatise, 9 it becomes doubtful whether Weyer indeed 
would have conceived it primarily as a polemical writing, and whether it was 


4 Off. Oporinus, p. 4; Op. Omn., fol. Eeeee 3V. 

5 Especially 289-303, chapter 13 “De toets van het geloof”; e.g. 300, Hoorens says that the let¬ 
ters from 1576 prove ‘unambiguously’ that Weyer became a Calvinist confessor in the 1570s at 
the latest ('[...] toont de briefwisseling vanWier uit 1576 ondubbelzinnig aan dat hij zich ten 
laatste in de jaren zeventig [...] tot het calvinisme bekeerde’ [emphasis mine]). 

6 Een ketterse arts voor de heksen, chapter 11 “Een spion voor de doktor” 247-271, there 263-272; 
e.g. 265: ‘Pakte Wier de Rooms-Katholieke Kerk in Over duivelse begoochelingen aan door kri- 
tiek te leveren op de heksenvervolgingen, dan viseerde hij in Over de ziekte gramschap katho- 
lieke legers en heersers’ (‘As Wier attacked the Roman Catholic Church in his Be praestigiis 
daemonum by criticizing the persecution of witches, he attacked in his De ira morbo Catholic 
armies and rulers’); and 266: ‘Om de wandaden van de katholieke strijders zo goed mogelijk 
in de verf te zetten bestookt Wier zijn lezers met voorbeelden van groepen en figuren die 00k 
wreed waren, maar die het naar zijn mening aflegden tegen Spanje’. 

7 See Een ketterse arts voor de heksen 263: ‘Wier verpakte zijn kritiek op het Spaanse leger in 
een traktaat over de oorzaken, symptomen, gevolgen, preventie en behandeling van “de 
ziekte gramschap”.’ 

8 Ibidem. 

9 See infra. 
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indeed composed ‘in anger’, so to speak, immediately after the bloodshed of 
Zutphen and Naarden 10 —although Weyer may have been a Protestant (or had 
Protestant sympathies). 11 


10 It is hard to describe the genesis of the work in terms of exact dates, and to ascribe certain 
chapters or paragraphs to certain weeks or months. Hoorens’s view that he ‘must have 
written it’ (or completed it?) in 1573 is speculative; undisputable evidence is lacking. 

11 There has been much discussion on Weyer’s religious confession. He has been regarded 
an orthodox Catholic, an Erasmian humanist, a spiritualist like Hendrik Niclaes and 
David Joris, a Lutheran, and a Calvinist. Hoorens in her Een ketterse arts voor de hek- 
sen 289-303, chapter 13 “De toets van het geloof”, claims to have proven that Weyer, at 
least from the 1570s on, was a clear-cut Calvinist; this is, however, disputable. More bal¬ 
anced is Binz, Doctor Johan Weyer 161-165. Thomas Meyer, “Weyer”, correctly remarks 
that Duke Wilhelm the Rich ‘vertrat [...]—wohl auch beeinflufit durch seine erasmia- 
nischen Ratgeber, nicht zuletzt Weyer—eine humanistische Position; religios ist der 
Reformkatholizismus Erasmus’ pragend, wovon sich auch Einfliisse in den Werken Weyers 
ausmachen lassen. Die Religionszugehorigkeit Weyers ist letztlich ungeklart: In einem 
Klima weitgehender religioser Toleranz ist fiir Weyer sowohl katholische als auch refor- 
mierte Religionszugehorigkeit denkbar; beide Positionen wurden in der Forschung ver- 
treten’. On the religious climate at the court of Wilhelm the Rich cf. Stove E.," ‘Via media’: 
Humanistischer Traum oder kirchenpolitische Chance? Zur Religionspolitik der verein- 
igten Herzogtiimer Jiilich-Cleve-Berg im 16. Jahrhundert”, Monatshefte fiir evangelische 
Kirchengeschichte des Rheinlandes 39 (1990) 115-133; and Dietz B. - Ehrenpreis S. (eds.), 
Drei Konfessionen in einer Region. Beitrage zur Geschichte der Konfessionalisierung im 
Herzogtum Berg vom 16. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert, Schriftenreihe des Vereins fiir Rheinische 
Kirchengeschichte 136 (Cologne: 1999). Midelfort has argued that Weyer was an Erasmian 
Lutheran; cf. Midelfort H.C.E., “Johann Weyer in medizinischer, theologischer und rechts- 
geschichtlicher Hinsicht”, in Lehmann H. - Ulbricht 0. (eds.), Vom Unfug des Hexen- 
Processes. Gegner der Hexenverfolgungen von Johann Weyer bis Friedrich Spee (Wiesbaden: 
1992) 53-64, esp. 59. Hans de Waardt and Gary Waite have argued that Weyer was a spir¬ 
itualist; cf. Waardt H. de, “Religie, duivelspact en tovernij”, Tijdschrift voorgeschiedenis 118 
(2005) 400-415; Waite G.K., “Radical Religion and the Medical Profession. The Spiritualist 
David Joris and the Brothers Weyer (Wier)”, in Goertz H.-J. - Stayer J.M. (eds.), Radikalitat 
und Dissent im 16. Jahrhundert/Radicalism and Dissent in the Sixteenth Century (Berlin: 
2002) 167-185; however, De Waardt's and Waite's arguments are not very convincing, 
because they are based on circumstantial evidence only; for 16th-century spiritualism cf., 
among others, Hamilton A., The Family of Love (Cambridge: 1981); Moss J.D., 'Godded with 
God’: Hendrik Niclaes and his Family of Love (The American Philosophical Society: 1981); 
Mout M.E.H.N., “Spiritualisten in de Nederlandse reformatie van de i6e eeuw”, Bijdragen 
en mededelingen betrejfende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden 111 (1996) 297-313. It is not 
the aim of the present contribution to “determinate” Weyer's “true” confession, let alone 
in a positivistic manner. This is not to say that the question of his religion will be excluded; 
but it will be dealt with in a different and more limited way. The most important ques¬ 
tions to be discussed in this respect are: What kind of theological arguments does Weyer 
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I think that in De ira morbo Weyer’s scope was much broader. He wrote 
the work not only, and certainly not primarily, as an attack on Spaniards and 
Catholics, but his advice was directed to other nations, and to Protestants 
as well; not only to princes or monarchs, but also to the administrators of 
towns; not only to politicians, but also to private persons from various pro¬ 
fessions; and it is a telling detail that Weyer also included himself. In con¬ 
nection with the composition of De ira morbo, he took a personal impresa or 
motto VINCE TE IPSUM, which refers to his personal effort to overcome anger 
[Fig. 3.1], 12 Furthermore, since Weyer discussed superbia (pride/arrogance) as 
an important reason for ira, it is clear that he regarded noblemen as a cat¬ 
egory of people who were especially prone to suffering from attacks of anger. 13 
Within this category of patients, however, he made no discernible difference 
between Catholics and Protestants. The same is true for scholars and academ¬ 
ics, who might be prideful of their learning and status. Another important 
reason for anger, according to Weyer, is envy. 14 Envy, however, is relevant for 
all kinds of people, nations, and social classes, and members of all religious 
confessions. Envy is universal. The same goes for bad fortune (‘adversitas for- 
tunae’), poverty, illnesses, bodily shortcomings, or various sorts of stress; 15 and 


use in De ira morbo ? What confessional flavour do they have? How do they combine with 
his Neo-Stoic ideas? See below, the section “Weyer’s Theological Anger Therapy ”. 

12 The impresa appears on a woodcut portrait of Weyer, dated 1576, printed as an author’s por¬ 
trait on the verso of the title page (fol. <Al>v) in the fifth and final edition of his De praes- 
tigiis daemonum et incantationibus ac veneficiis libri sex, postrema editione quinta aucti 
et recogniti. Accessit Liber ApoLogeticus, et Pseudomonarchia daemonum (Basel, Officina 
of Oporinus: 1577) (cf. exemplar of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek digitalized: http:// 
dfg-viewer.de/show/?tx_dlf%5Bid%5D=http%3A%2F%2Fdaten.digitale-sammlungen 
.de%2F~db%2Fmets%2Fbsbooo227i3_mets.xml&tx_dlf%5Bpage%5D=6&tx_dlf%5Bd 
ouble%5D=o&cHash=62ac2abd9C3eo772eadd55eoc63d93bg). Weyer’s author’s portrait 
with the impresa VINCE TE IPSUM also appears (as an etching) in the Opera omnia edi¬ 
tion of 1660. There are several allusions to Weyer’s impresa in his treatise De ira morbo, cf. 
below, and Hoorens, Een ketterse arts voor de heksen 272: ‘Tot twee keer toe zinspeelde hij 
erin [i.e. in De ira morbo] op wat korte tijd later zijn lijfspreuk zou blijken, Vince te ipsum, 
Overwin jezelf’. Hoorens suggests that Weyer chose his impresa after the composition of 
De ira morbo-, the woodcut, however, dates from 1576, and De ira morbo appeared in 1577. 
Therefore, it seems likely that he chose the impresa during the composition of the trea¬ 
tise. The motto Vince te ipsum indeed played a role in Weyer’s daily spiritual exercises, as 
is apparent from their description in De ira morbo-, for this aspect, see below. 

13 De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 25-26; Op. omn., chapt. 2 (“De causis irae”), § 17, p.785. 

14 Ibidem. 

15 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 27-28; Op. omn., chapt. 2 (“De causis irae”), § 19-21, p. 786. 
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figure 3.1 Portrait ofWeyer, De praestigiis daemonum 
[.. .]fol. <Ar>v ( Basel, Off. ofOporinus: 1577), 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek. 


social or personal contempt, slander, etc. 16 And, moreover, the scope of the 
work is surely not limited to the depreciation of people who are guided in their 
behaviour by ire; on the contrary, Weyer conceives anger as a mental disease 
that can seize anybody, and can severely damage anybody’s mental and physi¬ 
cal health. A person who suffers from anger not only harms others, but in the 


16 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 29-31; Op. omn., chapt. 2 (“De causis irae”), § 22-24, P- 787. 
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first place harms herself, even in a physical sense: according to Weyer, anger 
causes, among other things, fever, paralysis, epilepsy, phrenitis, and sudden 
death by cerebral haemorrhage. 17 Weyer’s conception of anger as a mental and 
physical disease, of course, implies that it cannot be a sin in the first place, or 
cannot just be the result of moral guilt. Furthermore, Weyer avoids connect¬ 
ing a state of mind that is free from anger with the Calvinist conception of 
divine grace: he does not say that the chosen people, the electi, are free from 
anger. As he conceives anger as a disease, he devotes the longest and most 
important part of his treatise to prophylactic therapy (ca. 50%, Op. omn. pp. 
802-845 and 853-875). The way in which this therapy is shaped proves that it 
is meant not just for violent, tyrannical, cruel, and morally abject characters, 
but for decent, just, morally conscious people; for people with a humanistic 
and philosophical education; 18 for those who are able to engage in meditation, 
reflection, and critical investigation of the self; for those who enjoy spiritual 
exercises; and for those who are willing to work on their moral, mental, and 
religious improvement on a daily basis. 19 It is a telling detail that Weyer even 
lists a certain ‘bonus impetus animi’, i.e. a sense for justice and moral integrity, 
among the reasons for anger. 20 

Moreover, if one looks more carefully at the way in which Weyer mentions 
contemporary outbursts of anger caused by religious and political conflicts, it 
becomes clear that he always refrains from direct attacks, deliberately avoids 
harsh, polemical criticism, and above all does not mention names. In a reveal¬ 
ing passage, in which he deals with historical examples of outrageous cruelties, 
he says that he leaves contemporary examples that occurred ‘in the religious 
struggles that arose’ (‘in motibus religionis ergo ortis’) and their evaluation 
(whether they are more cruel than the calamities of other ages or not) to other 
writers with ‘a more free pen '. 21 Surprisingly, Hoorens misunderstood Weyer’s 
statement and translated it in the opposite way: ‘But however tragic the 


17 Cf., among others, introduction, ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 8 and 42 ff; Op. omn., p. 775 and 
chapt. 4 (“De effectibus irae”), § 2-4, pp. 795-796. 

18 E.g. ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 25; Op. omn., chapt. 2, § 17, p. 785, is directed toward academics — 
people who are proud of their ‘eruditionis titulus’. 

19 On the spiritual exercises which contain the most important part of the treatise (ed. Off. 
Oporinus, p. 55 ff; Op. omn., chapt. 5, § 4-90, pp. 803-853), see below. 

20 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 24; Op. omn., chapt. 2 (“De causis irae”), § 16, p. 785. 

21 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 105; Op. omn., chapt. 5, § 67, p. 831: ‘Similiane, an tragica magis quam 
supra enarravi, immanium irarum exempla hoc nostrum viderit aevum, et adhuc calami- 
tosissime experiatur, in motibus religionis ergo ortis, aliorum liberiori calamo relinquen- 
dum securius existimavi’. From the same passage it becomes apparent that Weyer thought 
primarily of the religious conflicts in ‘Germany’ (i.e. the Empire), and only thought of the 
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examples I gave above may be, with respect to their calamities they are sur¬ 
passed (sic!) by far (sic!) by the inhuman cruelties we experienced in a most 
disastrous way during the religious struggles’. 22 In fact, Weyer explicitly does 
not maintain this, and he says that he prefers to leave this judgement to other 
writers because it is safer to do so; furthermore, he does not indicate that he 
talks specifically about his personal experience or the experience of the mem¬ 
bers of his confession (i.e., in Hoorens’s view, Calvinism). In the whole treatise, 
Weyer remains deliberately vague about confessional issues, and especially his 
own confession. 

However, Weyer’s idea that anger represented a peculiar feature of the 16th 
century is remarkable. In a passage in chapter 4 (“De effectibus irae”) Weyer 
dwells in detail, as it seems, on the contemporary damage brought forth by 
anger: 23 

Si porro fusius kuius ejfectus et damna aliis illata intueri lubet, nulla pes- 
tis humano generi stetis pluris. Videbis caedes et veneficia, atque eorum 24 
mutuas sordes et urbium clades, exitia item gentium multarum 25 et princi- 
pum, quorum exempla admodum funesta annis retro paucis in nostra Ger- 
[p. 47:] mania, Galliis, apud Belgas et alibi, nimis (proh dolor) conspicati 
sumus et quotidie adhuc truculentiora cernimus; item sub civili hasta 
venalia capita, bona nobilium ac ditiorum indicta caussa nequiter exuta, 
sobole mendicitati prostituta; [et] 26 subiectas tectis 27 faces nee intra moenia 


Low Countries (‘Belgicae provinciae’) at the very last; and that he identifies himself with 
Germany. 

22 Emphasis mine; see Hoorens, Een ketterse arts voor de heksen 268: ‘ “Maar hoe tragisch de 
voorbeelden 00k zijn die ik hierboven verteld heb”, schreef Wier, “toch laten de onmen- 
selijke wreedheden die we tijdens de godsdiensttroebelen op allerrampzaligste wijze heb- 
ben ervaren hen in ellende ver achter zich”.' 

23 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 46-47; Op. omn., chapt. 4, § 7, p. 797. 

24 Seneca, De ira 1, 2 has ‘reorum’ (‘of accused persons’; cf. also Lipsius’s text of 1604, with 
his correct interpretation of the phrase in the apparatus criticus : ‘persons that accuse 
and are accused’—‘Qui accusant invicem, et accusantur’); ‘eorum’ (present both in ed. 
Off. Oporinus and Op. omn.) is either the reading ofWeyer’s Seneca, and thus of Weyer’s 
paraphrasing of the passage, or a printing error. Its sense, compared with ‘reorum’, is a bit 
poor. 

25 Seneca, De ira 1, 2 has ‘totarum’. 

26 ‘et’ is an addition of Op. omn.) it is not in ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 47. 

27 The text of Op. omn., p. 797, has erroneously ‘testis’, which does not make sense; the cor¬ 
rect text ‘tectis’ is in ed. Off. Oporinus, as in Seneca, De ira 1, 2, which means that it is the 
reading both ofWeyer’s Seneca and Weyer’s paraphrase in De ira morbo. 
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coercitos ignes, sed ingentia spacia regionum iracunda 28 /lamina longe 
relucentia. Intuere nobiLissimarum civitatum fundamenta agnitu difficilia: 
has ira prostray it. Aspice iam nunc tot memoriae proditos duces mali exem- 
pla fati: ahum ira in cubili suo quandoque etiam post datam solenniter 
fidem confodit; atium intra sacra mensae et nuptiarum 29 ira 30 percus¬ 
s'd, aLium intra Leges celebrisque spectaculum fori Lancinavit, aLium 31 fil'd 
parricidio dare sanguinem iussit, et ediverso; aLium servili manu regalem 
aperire iugulum, et contra; aLium in cruce 32 membra dijfindere. 

Moreover, if you wish to view its (i.e. anger’s) results and the harm of 
it done to other people, no plague has cost the human race more dear. 
You will see murderous bloodshed and poisoning, and their [?] vile 
effects, many nations given to destruction, the downfall of cities, and 
of princely persons as well—the terrible examples of which we have 
observed a few years ago in our Germany, in France, among the Dutch, 
and elsewhere, and daily watch more cruel ones; persons sold at public 
auction, the loss of possessions of noblemen and rich citizens unjustly 
put to charge, and their offspring condemned to the state of beggars; 
houses put to the torch, and conflagration that halts not within the city 
walls, but makes great stretches of the country glow with the flame of ire. 
Look at the most glorious cities whose foundations can scarcely be traced 
anymore—anger cast them down; look at so many leaders (or: dukes) 
who have been handed down to posterity as instances of an evil fate— 
anger stabbed this one in his bed, even after having received a solemn 
oath of faith; struck down this one amid the sanctities of wedding feasts, 
tore this one to pieces in the very home of the law and in full view of the 
crowded forum, forced this one to have his blood spilled by the murder¬ 
ous act of his son, and the other way round; another one to have his royal 


28 Seneca, De ira 1,2 has ‘hostili’. 

29 ‘nuptiarum’ does not appear in Seneca’s De ira, and it was added by Weyer. As Hoorens, 
Een ketterse arts voor de heksen 266, correctly remarked, it was meant as a pun on the 
bloodshed of the Night of Barthelme of 1572. 

30 Weyer’s Seneca had obviously ‘ira’, which is also the relevant reading of his paraphrase. 
‘Ira’ is still there in Lipsius’s new Seneca edition; the modern textus receptus of De ira 1, 2, 
however, is ‘iura’. 

31 The text of Op. omn., p. 797, has ‘aliam’ erroneously. 

32 Weyer’s Seneca, like many other prints and manuscripts, had ‘cruces’, which, however, 
makes little sense. Lipsius in 1604 in his new edition of Seneca printed ‘cruces’ as well (De 
ira 1, 2), although in a critical note he mentioned ‘cruce’ as an alternative reading, which 
became the reading of the modern textus receptus. 
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throat cut by the hand of a slave, and the other way round; and another 
to have his limbs torn apart upon the cross. 

First of all, it is clear that Weyer here again looks at the devastating effects 
of anger not from a Dutch, but a German (‘in nostra Germania’) perspective. 
But even more important is the fact that the greater part of the text does not 
represent Weyer’s words, but is taken from the treatise De ira written in the 
middle of the ist century ad by the Roman Stoic Seneca the Younger. 33 The 
italics in the cited text indicate its dependence on Seneca’s De ira, which is 
quoted verbatim or paraphrased by Weyer. 34 Thus, maybe surprisingly, the idea 
of anger’s special connection with the 16th century is taken from a text written 
in the ist century ad. This brings us to the heart of Weyer’s treatise: many of its 
basic ideas closely resemble those in Seneca’s De ira, and it is essentially built 
on Stoic concepts, views, and methods. As Weyer indicates in the introduction, 
in his work De ira morbo he tried to ‘imitate the Stoics [...] and Galen’. 35 It is 


33 Of course, De ira. For Seneca as a Stoic cf., inter multa, Wildberger J., Seneca und die Stoa. 
DerPlatz des Menschen in der Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin - New York: 2006). 

34 For a comparison on the verbatim level, see Seneca, De ira 1, 2: ‘lam vero si effectus eius 
damnaque intueri velis, nulla pestis humano generi pluris stetit. Videbis caedes ac venena 
et reorum mutuas sordes et urbium clades et totarum exitia gentium et principum sub 
civili hasta capita venalia et subiectas tectis faces nec intra moenia coercitos ignes, sed 
ingentia spatia regionum hostili flamma relucentia. Aspice nobilissimarum civitatum 
fundamenta vix notabilia: has ira deiecit. Aspice solitudines per multa milia sine habi- 
tatore desertas: has ira exhausit. Aspice tot memoriae proditos duces mali exempla fati: 
alium ira in cubili suo confodit, alium intra sacra mensae iura percussit, alium intra leges 
celebrisque spectaculum fori lancinavit, alium filii parricidio dare sanguinem iussit, 
alium servili manu regalem aperire iugulum, alium in cruce membra diffindere’, cf. the 
edition by L.D. Reynolds (Oxford: 1977). For the English translation of Weyer’s text I have 
made use of J.W. Basore’s translation of Seneca’s De ira in Seneca, Moral Essays, with an 
English translation byjohn W. Basore (Cambridge, Mass: 1958), vol. 1, m. 

35 De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 7; Op. omn., Introduction, § 1, p. 775: ‘Dicturus de 
Ira morbo [...] imitari conabor turn Stoicos, qui affectus tamquam morbos ex homine 
nituntur evellere, turn Galenum nostrum [...]’ (‘Writing about the disease of anger [...] 
I am imitating on the one hand the Stoics who strife for kill the emotions as if they were 
bodily diseases, on the other hand our Galen [...]’). Galen’s influence will be mentioned 
briefly below; however, within the framework of this article it is impossible to fully discuss 
Galen’s role in De ira morbo: this will be done elsewhere. For the Stoics' theory of emo¬ 
tions cf. inter alia Krewet M., Die stoische Theorie der Gejuhle. Ihre Aporien. Ihre Wirkmach t 
(Heidelberg: 2013); Buddensiek F., “Stoa und Epikur: Affekte als Defekte oder als 
Weltbezug”, in Landwehr H. - Renz U. (eds.), Klassische Emotionstheorien. Von Platon bis 
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essentially a Stoic stand to regard strong emotions as a mental disease, and the 
Stoic philosopher ( sapiens) as a physician, and Stoicism is also the longest and 
most important part of Weyer’s prophylactic therapy, the ‘philosophical’ one 
(= chapter 5, “De Prophylactica Irae curatione philosophica”). 


1 Neo-Stoicism, Weyer, and Lipsius 

Justus Lipsius 36 is usually seen as the great inventor of Renaissance 
Neo-Stoicism, 37 especially with his De constantia [...] in publicis mails 


Wittgenstein (Berlin - New York: 2008) 71-93; Graver M., Stoicism and Emotion (Chicago: 
2007); Gill Ch., “Competing Readings of Stoic Emotions”, in Selles R. (ed.), Metaphysics, 
Soul, and Ethics in Ancient Thought. Themes from the Work of Richard Sorabji (Oxford: 
2005) 445-470; Vogt K., “Die stoische Theorie der Emotionen”, in Guckes B. (ed.), Zur 
Ethik der Alteren Stoa (Gottingen: 2004) 69-93; Halbig Ch., “Die stoische Affektenlehre”, 
in ibidem 30-68; Sorabji R., Emotion and Peace of Mind. From Stoic Agitation to Christian 
Temptation (Oxford: 2000); idem, “Chrysippus—Posidonius—Seneca: A High-Level 
Debate on Emotion”, in Sihvola J. - Engberg-Pedersen T. (eds.), The Emotions in Hellenistic 
Philosophy (Dordrecht: 1998) 149-169; Nussbaum M.C., The Therapy of Desire: Theory and 
Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: 1994), and idem - Brunschwig (eds.), Passions and 
Perceptions. Studies in Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind (Cambridge: 1993); Bormann K., “Zur 
stoischen Affektenlehre", in Craemer-Ruegenberg I. (ed.), Pathos, Affekt, Gefuhl (Freiburg 
i.Br. - Munich: 1981) 79-102; Tieleman T., Chrysippus on Affections. Reconstruction and 
Interpretation (Leiden - Boston: 2003). 

36 For Lipsius, see Jan Papy’s contribution in this volume. 

37 Cf. Moreau F. (ed.), Le stoicisme au xvi e et au xvn e siecle. Le retour des philosophies 
antiques a I'Age classique (Paris: 1999); Papy J., “Justus Lipsius", in Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy 2004 (revised 2011); Oestreich G., Antiker Geist und moderner Staat bei 
Justus Lipsius (7547-7606): der Neustoizismus als politische Bewegung, ed. M.E.H.N. Mout 
(Gottingen: 1989); idem, Neostoicism and the Early Modern State, eds. B. Oestreich and 
H.G. Konigsberger; transl. D. McLintock (Cambridge: 1982); Lagree J., Juste Lipse et la res- 
tauration du stoicisme: etude et traduction des trades stoiciens De la Constance, Manuel 
de philosophic stoicienne, Physique des stoiciens (extraits) (Paris: 1994); Morford M., Stoics 
and Neostoics: Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius (Princeton: 1991); Abel G., Stoizismus und 
Friihe Neuzeit. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte modernen Denkens im Felde von Ethik und 
Politik (Berlin - New York: 1978), Saunders L., Justus Lipsius, the Philosophy of Renaissance 
Stoicism (New York: 1955); ZantaL., La Renaissance du stoicisme auxvi e siecle (Paris: 1914); 
Anderson B., A Stoic of Louvain: Justus Lipsius (London: 1915). 
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(1583/1584), 38 but also with his Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam (1604); 39 
the dialogue Be Constantia, a literary masterpiece, served as the founding 
text and manifesto of the new ‘philosophical movement’. The Manuductio 
is less a manifesto of a new philosophy than it is a new comprehensive his¬ 
tory of Greek and Roman philosophy focused on Stoicism, 40 a work that was 
originally meant to function as a kind of introduction to Lipsius’s edition of 


38 De Constantia libri duo, Qui alloquium praecipue continent in publicis malis (ed. pr. 
Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1584 [recte 1583]). For a recent commented edition with 
German translation cf. Justus Lipsius, De constantia. Von der Standhaftigkeit. Lateinisch- 
Deutsch. Ubersetzt, kommentiert und mit einem Nachwort von Florian Neumann, Excerpta 
Classica 16 (Mainz: 1998); and for a modern edition of the Latin text with the old English 
translation by Sir John Stradling (1595), cf. Justus Lipsius, On Constancy/De Constantia, 
ed. J. Sellars; transl. Sir John Stradling (Exeter: 2006); a modern English translation was 
made by R.V. Young: Justus Lipsius, Concerning Constancy (Tempe, Ariz.: 2011); and 
another German one by K. Beuth, digitally available: http://www.lipsius-constantia.de/ 
vorwort.php; cf. also Justus Lipsius, Von der Bestendigkeit [De Constantia], Faksimiledruck 
der deutschen Ubersetzung des Andreas Viritius nach der zweiten Auflage von c. 1601 mit 
den wichtigsten Lesarten der ersten Auflage von iggg, ed. L. Forster (Stuttgart: 1965). 
For modern studies on De constantia cf. Beuth K., Weisheit und Geistesstarke. Eine phi- 
losophiegeschichtliche Untersuchung zur “Constantia" des Justus Lipsius, Europaische 
Hochschulschriften 297 (Frankfurt a.M. - Bern - New York - Paris: 1990); Bildt A.M. 
van de, Lipsius' De constantia and Seneca (Ph.Diss. Nijmegen - Utrecht: 1946); Lagree 
J.,“La vertu stolcienne de Constance”, in Moreau F. (ed.), Le stoicisme au xvi e et au xvn e 
siecle. Le retour des philosophies antiques a I'Age classique (Paris: 1999) 94-116; Schrijvers 
P.H., “Literary and Philosophical Aspects of Lipsius’s De Constantia in Publicis Malis", in 
McFarlane I.D. (ed.), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Sanctandreani. Proceedings of the Fifth 
International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, St Andrews, 24 August to r September 
(Binghamton, n.y.: 1986) 275-282. 

39 Manuductionis ad Stoicam philosophiam libri tres: L. Annaeo Senecae, aliisque scriptori- 
bus illustrandis (ed. pr. Antwerp, Jan I. Moretus: 1604) [40]. For an interpretation of the 
work as a product of Neo-Stoicism, cf. Papy J., “Neustoizismus und Humanismus. Lipsius' 
neue Lektiire von Seneca in der Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam (1604)”, in Boros G. 
(ed.), Der Einfluss des Hellenismus auf die Philosophic der Frtihen Neuzeit (Wiesbaden: 
200 5 ) 53 - 8 o; idem, Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam (1604) de Lipsius e a Recepgao 
do Estoicismo e da Tradigao Estoica no Inicio da Europa Moderna”, Revista portuguesa de 
jilosofia 58 (2002) 859-872; idem, art. on the Manuductio (= no. 57), in Nave F. de (ed.), 
Justus Lipsius (7 547-1606) en het Plantijnse huis (Antwerp: 1997) 190-192; and Morford, 
Stoics and Neostoics i6g: ‘The handbooks, published in 1604, contain the fullest and most 
systematic presentation of Lipsius’s Stoicism’. 

40 Isnardi Parente M., “La storia della filosofia antica nella Manuductio in Stoicam 
Philosophiam di Giusto Lipsio ", Annali della Scuola Normale di Pisa, ser. 111,16,45-64. 
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Seneca (1605) 41 but proved to be of independent value as a manual of Stoic 
thought, equipped with a large number of antique sources. John Sellars ren¬ 
ders the communis opinio when he remarks ‘Although early Renaissance fig¬ 
ures such as Petrarch and Politian displayed an interest in and sympathy for 
Stoic philosophy, the first concerted attempt to resurrect Stoicism as a liv¬ 
ing philosophical movement (called Neo-Stoicism) must be credited to [...] 
Justus Lipsius’. 42 Other Neo-Stoics listed the most often are Guillaume du Vair 
( 1 556-r62i), 43 with his Philosophic morale des Stoiques (ca. 1586), 44 his Trade 
de la Constance et consolation es calamitez publiques (1590; ed. pr. Paris: 1594), 45 
his Le Manuel d’Epictete, suivi des reponses a Tempereur Hadrien et translate en 
langue francaise par Guillaume Du Vair (1591), and his La Saincte Philosophic, 
avec plusieurs traitez de piete (1603); Pierre Charron (1541-1603), 46 with his De 
la sagesse 47 (he, however, was more of a sceptic philosopher); and Francisco 
de Quevedo (1580-1645), 48 with his Doctrina Estoica (1636) 49 and his Spanish 


41 Cf. its subtitle, as given in the editio princeps: L. Annaeo Senecae, aliisque scriptoribus 
illustrandis. 

42 In his art. “Neo-Stoicism”, Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy (http://www.iep.utm.edu/ 
neostoic/); very similar Papy, “Neostoizismus und Humanismus”. 

43 On du Vair cf. Abel, Stoizismus und Frtihe Neuzeit 114-152; Radouant R., Guillaume du 
Vair, I’homme et I’orateur (Paris: 1908, reprint 1970); Cougny E., Guillaume Du Vair, etude 
d’histoire litteraire, avec des documents nouveaux tires des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
imperiale (Paris: 1857). 

44 Modern edition De la sainte philosophie, Philosophic morale des Stoiques, ed. G. Michaut 
(Paris: 1945); for the work cf. Abel, Stoizismus und Frtihe Neuzeit 116-125. 

45 Abel, Stoizismus und Frtihe Neuzeit 125-145, with a full description of its content. 

46 Ibidem, 153-227. 

47 Ed. pr. De la sagesse livres trois (Bordeaux: Simon Millanges, 1601); ed. A. Duval, 3 vols. 
(Paris: 1824; reprint Geneva: 1968); also in Toutes les Oeuvres de Pierre Charron, Parisien, 
Docteur es Droiets, Chantre et Chanoine Theologal de Condom derniere edition. Reveues, 
corrigees et augmentees, 2 vols. (Paris, Jacques Villery: 1635; reprint Geneva: 1970); English 
transl. Of Wisdom (London, printed for Nathaniel Ranew and Jonathan Robinson: 1670). 
On Charron cf., inter alia, Adam M., Etudes sur Pierre Charron (Bordeaux: 1991); Zuniga J., 
Toward a Life of Wisdom, Pierre Charron in the Light of Modem and Postmodern Skepticism 
(Manila: 2000); Liebscher H., Charron u. sein Werk, De la sagesse (Leipzig: 1890); and 
Gregory T., “Pierre Charron’s Scandalous Book”, in Hunter M. -Wootton D. (eds.), Atheism 
from the Reformation to the Enlightenment (Oxford: 1992) 87-110. 

48 For Quevedo see Mechoulan H., “Quevedo stoi'cien?”, in Moreau (ed.), Le stoicisme au xvi e 
et au xvii 11 siecle 189-203. 

49 Stoic Doctrine, trans. L. Deitz and A. Wiehe-Deitz, inKrayeJ. (ed.), Cambridge Translations 
of Renaissance Philosophical Texts 1: Moral Philosophy (Cambridge: 1997) 210-225. 
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translations of Lipsius’s De constantia, Epictetus’s Encheiridion , 50 and, occa¬ 
sionally, works by Montaigne. 51 Abel added a number of other intellectuals: 
printers, translators, possessors, and readers of Lipsius’s works; printers such 
as Claude de Monstr’oeil and Jean Richer; the translators of De constantia, such 
as Clovis Hesteau and Charles Le Ber (who also translated Boethius’s De con- 
solatione pkiLosophiae into French); the translators of Lipsius’s Politica, such as 
Simon Goulart and again Le Ber ( Livres des Politiques); Calvinists, such as the 
poet Francois Beroalde de Verville, Jacques Bongars, and Philippe Duplessis- 
Mornay; some of Lipsius’s correspondents in France; members of the Politiques, 
such as Francois Hotman; and so on. 52 Marc Morford added Lipsius’s pupils in 
the Southern Low Countries, such as Philipp Rubens, Joannes Woverius, and 
the famous painter Peter Paul Rubens. 53 


50 Cf. Ettinghausen H., “Neo-Stoicism in Pictures: Lipsius and the Engraved Title-Page and 
Portrait in Quevedo’s ‘Epicteto y Phocilides’,” The Modem Language Review 66,1 (1971) 
94-100. 

51 Abel, Stoizismus und Frtihe Neuzeit 278-280. Cf. the contribution by Anita Traninger in 
this volume. 

52 Abel, Stoizismus und Frtihe Neuzeit 272-310 (chapter “Neustoisches Denken in Frankreich 
zwischen 1580 und 1610/20”); Abel’s chapter indeed suggests a “movement” but remains 
rather speculative and vague. For example, printers, editors, translators, and possessors 
do not exclusively print, edit, translate, and possess works that express their innermost 
convictions; furthermore, it is questionable whether it is adequate to regard Lipsius’s 
Politica as a manifesto of Neo-Stoicism. Oestreich’s effort to identify Neo-Stoicism also 
as a political conviction and “movement” has been regarded as attractive, but is not at 
all convincing. Cf. his Antiker Geist und moderner Staat bei Justus Lipsius (7547-7606): der 
Neustoizismus als politische Bewegung. 

53 Stoics and Neostoics: Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius. Morford’s picture of the relation¬ 
ship between Lipsius and his pupils—especially in chapters two and three (14-95)—is a 
bit biased, as if it were predominantly about Stoic education; Lipsius, however, taught in 
primarily Latin philology and antiquarianism. The timetable Lipsius drafted for his pupils 
(Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 31-32) shows the character of the education of the ‘con- 
tubernales philological training, reading of various Greek and Latin classics. Morford’s 
chapter on the painter Peter Paul Rubens’s ‘Neostoicism’ is very speculative (181-210). 
The fact that Rubens owned a replica of a bust of Seneca and designed the title pages 
and illustrations to Lipsius’s Seneca editions is no valid proof of Neo-Stoic convictions. 
Rubens painted and designed a great number of extremely different topics, and for the 
Plantin-Moretus Officina he designed many frontispieces without sharing the views of 
the works he adorned. Furthermore, Morford’s picture of Lipsius’s Neo-Stoicism suffers 
from the fact that he mixes it up with Lipsius’s interest in Tacitus. Cf. chapter 5 “Tacitus 
and Seneca” (139-180). 
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An important goal of Neostoic philosophy is the reconciliation of antique 
Stoicism with Christian religion, 54 for example with respect to Stoic determin¬ 
ism denying free will, Fate’s superiority to God as the principal of natural and 
everlasting order, Stoic materialism, the Stoics’ denial of contingency, and, 
last but not least, their theory of the emotions. The Stoic stand of radically 
“killing” the emotions and the one-sided emphasis on ratio differ consider¬ 
ably from Christian positions. Most interestingly, both Lipsius in De constantia 
and Weyer in De ira morbo focused on reintroducing and adapting the Stoic 
doctrine of emotion management, both departed from Seneca’s theory and 
therapy of the passions, and both regarded control of the emotions as a major 
remedy against the public calamities of their times. Weyer, however, so far has 
not been mentioned in the discussions on Neo-Stoicism, Neostoic views on the 
emotions, or Lipsius’s De constantia. 

Lipsius very much emphasized the originality of his revival of Stoic philoso¬ 
phy, and especially its application as an antidote against the public calami¬ 
ties of his time. In the letter of dedication for De constantia, addressed to the 
Magistrates of Antwerp and dated September 1583, he points to the ‘novitas’ 
of his work and plainly says that he is ‘the first to level and build this road to 
Wisdom’ (‘hanc Sapientiae viam sternere et munire aggredimur primi’) '[...] 
which alone can lead to Tranquillity and Peace’ (‘quae sola possit ducere ad 
Tranquillitatem et Quietem’). 55 Similarly, in the preface “To the Reader” (“Ad 
lectorem”) of the 1584 edition he says ‘I have sought out consolations against 
public evils: who has done so before me?’—‘solatia publicis malis quaesivi: 
quis ante me?’ 56 And, the interpreters of both Neostoicism and De constantia 
have unanimously supported Lipsius’s claim for originality and novelty. 57 

However, the one who designed Neostoicism before Lipsius’s De constantia 
(1583/1584), and who adapted ancient Stoicism as a remedy against the politi¬ 
cal calamities of the r6th century, was Johann Weyer with his De ira morbo, 
which appeared some seven years earlier (1577) and was composed eight (1576) 
or even a few more years earlier. At that time Lipsius was not yet appointed 


54 Cf. Abel, Stoizismus undFrtihe Neuzeit passim; with respect to Lipsius, Morford, Stoics and 
Neostoics 158-171. 

55 IustiLipsiEpistolae (henceforth /lb), vol.i (1564-1583), eds. A. Gerlo-M.A. Nauwelaerts - 
H.D.L. Vervliet (Brussels: 1978) 273, lines 9-12. English translation of the Latin hy Morford, 
Stoics and Neostoics 159. 

5 6 Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 161. 

57 Cf., inter alia, especially Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 160-161, who stresses ‘the original¬ 
ity of Lipsius’s approach to Seneca’—with respect to the application of Stoic philosophy 
to the political problems of the 16th century—by pointing to the ‘personal nature’ of 
Lipsius’s approach. 
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professor in Leiden (which took place in 1578); Mark Morford has correctly 
dated Lipsius’s first intensive study of Stoic philosophy in his Leiden years 
(1578-1591), 58 although he over-interprets it as a ‘final move from philology to 
philosophy’. 59 In fact, Lipsius kept on working on philological and antiquarian 
projects. By the end of 1580 Lipsius said that was about to go into or dig deeply 
in Stoic philosophy; 60 Mark Morford is probably right when he thinks that 
around 1582 Lipsius ‘became especially interested in Seneca’s philosophy as a 
source of comfort in the troubles of his own time’. 61 The result of these studies 
was De constantia. Lipsius did not publish anything before De constantia in 
which he would have unfolded his Neostoic ideas, and, as far as we know, there 
was no personal contact between Weyer and Lipsius. 62 Weyer’s De ira morbo 
does not just coincidentally render some Stoic ideas; as we will see below, 
Stoicism determines its main message and its very structure as a therapeutic 
treatise. It remains unclear whether Lipsius knew Weyer’s work. He could have 
known it, because the Oporinus factory was famous in the humanist Republic 
of Letters and was an important source of text editions of classical authors. 
However, Lipsius never mentioned Weyer’s De ira morbo. 

With respect to the adaptation of the Stoic management of the emotions, 
and its application to the calamities and conflicts of the 16th century, Weyer’s 
and Lipsius’s works have many features in common, but also have some differ¬ 
ences in scope and perspective: Lipsius deals more with the mental reaction 
of the individual as a victim of the calamities of his age, and he includes catas¬ 
trophes that were not caused by acts of human violence, such as earthquakes, 
pestilence, and floods. 63 Weyer, on the other hand, only takes into account 


58 Morford, Stoics andNeostoics 158-160. 

59 Ibidem, 160: ‘This was the period in which he (Lipsius) moved finally away from philology 
to philosophy’. I am afraid that such a definite move never took place. 

60 ile, vol. 1,128, to friend Janus Lernutius (d.d. 31 December 1580): ‘Philosophiam dico, in 
quam me penetro: et quidem Stoicam’; Morford, Stoics andNeostoics 158. 

61 Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 159. Morford bases his argument on two letters: ile, vol. 1, 
192, to Alexander Ratio, professor of philosophy at Ghent (d.d. 23 January 1582); and ile, 
vol. 1, 213, to Andreas Schott, who was then staying in Toledo (d.d. 7 July 1582). 

62 Cf. ile, vols. 1-3. 

63 However, as the dialogue setting of De constantia suggests, Lipsius’s major source of inspi¬ 
ration probably was the acts of violence that appeared in the Dutch ‘civil war’. In De con¬ 
stantia 1,1, young Lipsius says: ‘Quis enim, Langi, [...] tarn firmo et tarn ferreo pectore, qui 
diutius ferendis iis malis sit? Iactamur iam tot annos, ut vides, bellorum civilium aestu, 
et, ut in undoso mari, non uno vento agitamur turbarum seditionumque’ (‘Who posses, 
Langius, [... ] such a strong and iron mind that he could any longer bear those calami¬ 
ties? We are thrown to and fro, as you see, in the storm of civil wars, and we are shaken, 
as if it were on the high waves of the sea, by the storm of riots and rebellions’). Cf. also 
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acts of public violence caused by human beings, either by individuals (such 
as assassinations) or by communities (factions, religious groups, armies), and 
he explicitly discusses the state of the human mind that causes such calami¬ 
ties, especially in terms of revenge, murder, war, and genocide. Lipsius’s Stoic 
virtue of constantia aims at avoiding emotions on the level of the individual 
(especially pain, fear, and desire), and only implicitly includes anger (e.g. as 
a form of desire); as Jan Papy correctly remarks, ‘Lipsius urges his readers to 
detach themselves completely from all feelings which might lead to any sort of 
emotional involvement in the political and religious wars which were raging 
around them’. 64 The argument of De constantia is directed toward proving that 
public evils range among the Stoic indifferentia, that they are neither unusual 
nor grievous, and that we may even take advantage of them, but also that they 
are imposed by God and necessity. 65 Weyer’s therapy of anger tries to safe¬ 
guard a quiet state of mind that sometimes comes close to Lipsius’s constantia, 
but it pays less attention to the spectrum of the other emotions and hardly ever 
addresses the ideal state of mind as constancy. 

More important, however, are the features in common: both works devel¬ 
oped Stoicism, and especially the control of emotions, as a major tool for 
mastering the political and religious violence of their times, and in doing so, 
they were both inspired by Seneca. 66 As the above-quoted passage of Weyer’s 
chapter 4 shows, it was Seneca who brought him to the idea of regarding anger 
as a peculiarity of his age; and it was also Seneca who gave anger a status dif¬ 
ferent from those of the other emotions. Seneca ascribed to ira the potential to 
affect whole communities: anger was for him—at least potentially—a “public 


ile, vol. 1, 276, d.d. 18 September 1583: ‘[...] hi mei libri De Constantia, [...] quos recens 
edolavi in usum meorum Belgarum et alloquium afflictae patriae [...]’—'[...] my books 
on Constancy, which I composed recently as something useful for my countrymen in the 
Low Countries and as consolation for my shattered fatherland [...]’. For this aspect, cf. 
Papy, “Neo-Stoizismus und Humanismus” 59. 

64 Papy, “Justus Lipsius” (revised 2orr); cf. also Abel, Stoizismus undFriihe Neuzeit 72-73, 79. 

65 Cf. De constantia, 1, 14-22, and 11, 6-26. 

66 For Lipsius’s emphasis on the reception of Seneca in De constantia, cf. Papy, “Neo- 
Stoizismus und Humanismus” 55 and passim; Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 157 ff.; for 
Lipsius’s Stoicism in De constantia as a means of mastering contemporary calamities, 
ibidem, esp. 158-162, and Papy, “Neo-Stoizismus und Humanismus” 59-60. Guillaume 
du Vair in his Traite de la Constance et consolation es calamitez publiques (1590; ed. pr. 
Paris: 1594) also used Neo-Stoicism as an antidote to the religious calamities of his time, 
in his case especially the siege of Paris by Henry 1 v; but Du Vair was of course inspired by 
Lipsius’s De constantia. Cf. Abel, Stoizismus und Friihe Neuzeit 126-127. For Seneca’s influ¬ 
ence on Lipsius cf. Marin M., “L’influence de Seneque sur Juste Lipse”, in Gerlo A. (ed.), 
Juste Lipse: 1547-1606 (Brussels: 1988) 119-126. 
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disease”. It was only a small step from this Senecan thought to Weyer’s applica¬ 
tion of the medical terminus technicus of ‘epidemic disease’. 67 


2 Seneca’s De ira as a Therapeutic Treatise, and the Shades of Its Stoic 
Approach 

As a Stoic, Seneca in De ira also regarded anger as a mental disease. 68 Therefore, 
it is not surprising that he too devoted a considerable part of his De ira to 
therapy (hi, 10-40), especially to prophylactic therapy (book 11, 18-36, and 
book hi, 5-9), and that the whole work is designed as a so-called therapeutic 
treatise. 69 Seneca’s therapy is shaped by, among other things, three important 
features: first, a strong emphasis on active and intellectual aspects in the gen¬ 
esis of anger; second, revenge ( ultio) as a sine qua non in the definition of /ra; 70 
and third, a pragmatic approach, in which he displays a keen sense of psy¬ 
chological sensitivity. In accordance with the Stoic founding father Chrysippus 
in his treatise On the Passions / Emotions (Peri paihoon), 7 ' but probably a bit 


67 Cf. above. 

68 Cf., inter alia, Seneca, De ira 1,1 (2-4) 2: ‘But you have only to behold the aspect of those 
possessed by anger to know that they are insane. For the marks of a madman are unmis¬ 
takable—a bold and threatening mien, a gloomy brow, a fierce expression, a hurried step, 
restless hands, an altered colour, a quick and more violent breathing [...]’ (transl. Basor). 
For Seneca’s De ira cf. Gilette G. osb., Four Faces of Anger. Seneca, Euagrius Ponticus, 
Cassian, and Augustine (Washington DC: 2010); Fillon-Lahille J., Le De ira de Seneque etla 
philosophie sto'icienne des passions (Paris: 1984); Malchow R., Kommentarzum zweiten und 
dritten Buck von Senecas Schrift De ira (= dial. 4 und 5) (Diss. Erlangen/Niirnberg: 1986); 
Vogt K.M., “Anger, Present Injustice and Future Revenge in Seneca’s De Ira", in Volk K. - 
Williams G. (eds.), Seeing Seneca Whole: Perspectives on Philosophy, Poetry and Politics, 
Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition 28 (Leiden: 2006) 57-74; Baumer A., Die Bestie 
Mensch. Senecas Aggressionstheorie, ihre philosophischen Vorstufen und ihre literarischen 
Auswirkungen (Frankfurt a.M.: 1982). 

69 Cf. Julia Wildberger, “Nachwort”, to her German transl. of Seneca’sDe ira (Stuttgart: 2007) 
313: ‘Da Wut schadlich und ungesund ist, muss sie behandelt und ausgemerzt werden. 
De ira ist also eine therapeutische Schrift und hat dementsprechend eine zweigliedrige 
Form, wie man sie auch in anderen therapeutischen Texten findet: Zunachst zeigt man, 
dass die betreffende Emotion behandelt werden muss, wobei man sie definiert und cha- 
rakterisiert und ihre schadlichen Auswirkungen herausstellt (in De ira bis 11, 17). Dann 
folgt die eigentliche Behandlung (in De ira ab 11,18)’. 

70 For this aspect cf. especially Vogt, “Anger, Present Injustice”; Seneca does not acknowl¬ 
edge milder forms of anger, or certain gradations and nuances of it. Cf. De ira 1, 4, 2 f. 

71 Cf.Tieleman, Chrysippus on Affections] Graver, Stoicism and Emotion] Brennan T., “The Old 
Stoic Theory of Emotions”, in Sihvola - Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), The Emotions in Hellenistic 
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differently from Posidonius, 72 Seneca insists on the fact that active steps taken 
by the mind ( animus )—which is ideally guided by ratio —play a crucial part 
in the genesis of anger (, ira ). According to Seneca, a person cannot get angry 
“automatically”, “unwillingly”, “spontaneously”, or “unconsciously”, i.e. with¬ 
out the assent of the animusP anger is always caused by erroneous percep¬ 
tions, estimations, conclusions, judgements, and decisions. Seneca analyzes 
the process of getting angry by subtly splitting the reaction of the animus into 
four steps: (a) a first, still unfocused perception of ‘something’, i.e. something 
unpleasant (‘intellexit aliquid [sc. animus]’, ‘the mind has grasped something’; 
De ira n, 1, 4); (b) an indignant reaction to the animus on the initial percep¬ 
tion of something unpleasant (‘indignatus est [sc. animus]’, ibidem); (c) the 
judgement of the perceived fact as an injury or an act of injustice 74 (‘damnavit 
[sc. animus]’, ‘the mind has condemned the act’; ibidem); and (d) the decision 
to retaliate against the perceived fact or act with an aggressive counteraction, 
i.e. to take revenge (‘ulciscitur [sc. animus]’, ibidem). This process displays two 
or three steps of voluntary ‘assent’ of the mind ( consentiens animus', animus 
approbans ), 75 while even more ‘assents’ may well exert their influence in the 
background. 76 Only after all of these assents can the passion of anger come 
into being. 77 


Philosophy 21-70; Vogt, “Anger, Present Injustice”, too reads De ira ‘as essentially in agree¬ 
ment with orthodox Stoic thought on the emotions’ (59) and states: ‘In line with the early 
Stoics, Seneca thinks that we generate emotions by assent on impressions’ (65). For the 
connection of anger and revenge in antique anger control cf. Harris W.V., Restraining 
Rage. The Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass.: 2001). 

72 Cf. Sorabji, “Chrysippus - Posidonius - Seneca”; Cooper J.M., “Posidonius on Emotions”, in 
Shivola - Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), The Emotions in Hellenistic Philosophy 71-111. 

73 Cf. Seneca, De ira 11,1, 3: ‘The question is whether it (i.e. the passion of anger) follows 
immediately upon the impression (sc. of an injury) and springs up without the assistance 
from the mind, or whether it is aroused only with the assent of the mind. Our opinion is 
that it ventures nothing by itself, but acts only with the approval of the mind’ (transl. by 
Basor). 

74 For Seneca, the perception of an injury is a sine qua non of anger; cf., inter alia, De ira 11,1, 
3: ‘There can be no doubt that anger is aroused by the impression of an injury’ (transl. by 
Basor, adapted). 

75 Seneca regarded the first step, obviously, as involuntary. Cf. De ira 11, 4, 1; Vogt, “Anger, 
Present Injustice” 65. Vogt, ibidem, however, seems to be inclined to regard only the two 
last steps as voluntary movements of the mind. 

76 As demonstrated by Vogt, “Anger, Present Injustice” 66; for example, ‘when someone is 
offending me, he needs to be paid back’ or ‘when people don’t greet me, they express 
disrespect’. 

77 As Seneca himself clearly states in De ira 11,1, 5: ‘These steps are impossible unless the 
mind has given assent to the impressions that moved it’ (transl. Basor, adapted). 
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Therefore, anger is something essentially different from spontaneous physi¬ 
cal reactions to outward influences, such as shivering as a reaction to cold. 78 
And it is this theoretical analysis of anger that instigated Seneca to focus his 
therapy on detecting, arguing against, neutralizing, and destroying the errone¬ 
ous perceptions, estimations, conclusions, judgements, and decisions that may 
lead to anger. Seneca’s pragmatic and casuistic approach very much depends 
on this goal. He unfolds before the eyes of his readers a great number of cases 
he considers typical for the genesis of anger; e.g. ‘a slave is too slow, or the 
water for the wine is lukewarm, or the couch-cushion is disarranged, or the 
table carelessly set’, 79 ‘For why is it that we are thrown into a rage by some¬ 
body’s cough or sneeze, by negligence in chasing a fly away, by a dog’s hang¬ 
ing around, or by the dropping of a key that has slipped from the hands of 
a careless servant?’, 80 or social contempt, gossip, irritating social interaction, 81 
labour, illness, sleeplessness, falling in love, etc. 82 The wrong perceptions, esti¬ 
mations, conclusions, judgements, and decisions are especially provoked in 
the course of social interaction: ‘Suspicion and surmise—provocations that 
are most deceptive—ought to be banished from the mind. “That man did not 
give me a civil greeting; that one did not return my kiss; that one broke off the 
conversation abruptly; that one did not invite me to dinner; that one seemed 
to avoid seeing me.” Pretext for suspicion will not be lacking’. 83 The connection 
of Lra with revenge is a feature of many ancient texts on anger and is certainly 
also there in Stoic texts. 


3 Spiritual Exercises: Weyer’s Prophylactic Course of Neostoic Anger 
Management 

In his De Lra morbo Weyer has borrowed the basic ideas of Seneca’s De Lra, the 
design of the work as a therapeutic treatise, some of its definitions, and many 
elements, thoughts, observations, and historical examples. Weyer shaped his 
therapy for anger, however, as a more systematic, complete, and complex 
course of mental exercises, exercitia spirituaLia in the sense of the philosophi¬ 
cal “Seelenleitung” (as described by, among others, Paul Rabbow and Ilsetraut 


78 Ibidem 11,2,1. 

79 Ibidem 11, 25,1 (transl. Basor). 

80 Ibidem 11,25,3 (transl. Basor). 

81 Ibidem 11,24. 

82 Ibidem 11,20. 

83 Ibidem 11, 24,1-2 (transl. Basor). 
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Hadot). 84 One may say that in his central chapter on "philosophical prophy¬ 
lactic therapy” (chapter 5) Weyer designed a true course of anger management, 
carefully built up in nine parts. 85 In the original edition special attention is 
given to these parts, by large Roman numbers in the margins. 

The first part is daily philosophical self-reflection ( recognitio sui ), 86 in the 
morning and in the evening. 87 The morning meditation reflects on the moral 
status quo of the self and formulates concrete plans for self-improvement; 88 
the evening meditation is an examen conscientiae (“Selbstpriifung”; 
“Gewissenserforschung”) or self-investigation (‘sibi rationem reddere’): 89 
Which moral progress has been achieved? 90 What has been done well, what 
went wrong? 91 With respect to the philosophical self-investigation Weyer 
advises the individual to act as his own judge ( iudex ), evaluator (censor), and 
observer (speculator sui), to be totally open and honest, to hide nothing, and 


84 Hadot I., Seneca und die griechisch-romische Tradition der Seelenleitung, Quellen und 
Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie 13 (Berlin: 1969); eadem, Philosophy as a Way 
of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to Foucault, ed. Arnold Davidson, trans. Michael 
Chase (Oxford: 1995); Rabbow R, Seelenfuhrung. Methodik der Exerzitien in der Antike 
(Munich: 1954). 

85 Weyer, De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 55-130; Op. omn., chapter 5 (“De prophylactica 
Irae curatione philosophica’j, pp. 803-845. 

86 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 58-59; Op. omn., chapt. 5, § 7, p. 804. 

87 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 58-59; Op. omn., § 6-8, pp. 804-805. 

88 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 58; Op. omn., § 6: ‘[...] ut matutinis horis e lecto surgens singula, quae 
interdiu videbuntur tractanda, considerate quis perpendat’. 

89 Ibidem: ‘vespertinis itidem, priusquam lectum ingrediatur, sibiipsi rationem reddat [...]’. 
For the examen conscientiae cf. Rabbow, Seelenfuhrung 180-214; Hadot, Seneca und die 
griechisch-romische Tradition der Seelenleitung 66-71; Jaeger H., “L’examen de conscience 
dans les religions non-chretiennes et avant le christianisme”, Numen 6 (1959) 175-233. 

90 Weyer, De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 58; chapt. Op. omn., p. 804: ‘Quod hodie malum 
tuum sanasti? Cui vitio restitisti? Qua parte melior es?’ (‘Which evil [disease] of you did 
you cure today? Which vice did you resist? Which part of you has improved?’); Weyer 
ascribes these methodical questions to the Stoic philosopher Aulus Sextius; Weyer’s text 
is, however, a literal quote from Seneca, De ira 111, 36,1 (instead of ‘restitisti’ Seneca has 
‘obstitistij. 

91 For this daily self-investigation Weyer quotes in extenso the hexametric poem “Vir bonus” 
from the Appendix Vergiliana, cf. ed. by R. Ellis (Oxford: 1955), lines 14-26: ‘Non prius 
in dulcem declinans lumina somnum/ Omnia quam longi reputaverit (sc. Vir bonus) 
acta diei [...]', also quoted and discussed by Erasmus in his Adagium 2901, designed in 
1526. Erasmus prescribed the philosophical self-investigation in the evening especially 
for young people (adolescents) as a means of moral self-improvement. Weyer’s quote 
is longer than the one in the Adagia ; see De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 59-60; 
Op. omn., § 8, p. 805. 
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to evaluate every single action committed and word spoken during the past 
day. 92 Moreover, the evening meditation should focus on the management of 
the emotions, especially ira. The individual should ask ‘whether it is more hon¬ 
est to give way to the emotions’ or to control them, and he should concentrate 
on the sentence ‘se ipsum vincere [...] omnium celeberrimam esse victoriam’ 
viz. ‘Seipsum vincere Victoria maxima’. 93 The importance of this kind of self- 
control is emphasizedby the highlightening of the sentence as a marginal note. 94 
The fact that Weyer considered this exercise to be of the highest importance 
for himself proves his personal impresa VINCE TE IPSUM, which he created in 
connection with the treatise (Fig. 3a). 95 Morning meditation and evening self¬ 
investigation, of course, were important for moral improvement of any kind; 
but these exercises were regarded as especially relevant for anger, since it is 
this emotion that makes a person go totally out of control, and both exercises 
were means par excellence to establish a kind of permanent self-control. 96 

The way in which Weyer shapes the examen conscientiae shows that he gave 
it a typically Stoic flavour: it focuses on controlling the emotions, it is ascribed 
particularly to the Stoic philosopher Sextius, and moreover, Weyer found it in 
Seneca’s De Ira (111,36), from which he partly copied it literally. From the same 
passage of De ira it appears that Seneca himself used to engage in this daily 
exercise: 

I avail myself of this privilege, and every day I plead my cause before the 
bar of self. When the light has been removed from sight, and my wife, 
long aware of my habit, has become silent, I scan the whole of my day 


92 Weyer ,De iramorbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 59; Op. omn., § 8, p. 805: ‘[...] totum diem tecum 
scrutare, facta et dicta tua remetire, nihil teipsum cela, nihil praeterito’; cf. Seneca, De ira 
ni, 36,3, as quoted below. 

93 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 58; Op. omn., § 6, p. 804. For the sententia that comes close to prover¬ 
bial wisdom cf. Publilius Syrus, Sententiae 77 ‘Bis vincit qui se vincit in victoria’; Publilius 
focuses on victory, which includes the ideas of anger and revenge, of course on the side of 
the victorious. 

94 Ibidem, both in ed. Off. Oporinus and in Op. omn. 

95 See above, esp. note 12. 

96 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 58-59; Op. omn. § 7, p. 804: ‘Minus certe corrumpere [...] volet ani¬ 
mus, qui ad rationem reddendam quotidie vocandus est. [... ] Desinet ira vel erit sedatior, 
quae sibi quotidie coram iudice comparendum esse sciet’ (‘A mind who knows that he 
must report on a daily basis, will be certainly less inclined to deteriorate [...]. [...] Anger 
will stop or at least will calm down, if it knows that it must appear daily before a judge’); 
cf. Seneca, De ira in, 36,1-2. 
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and retrace all my deeds and words. I conceal nothing from myself, I omit 
nothing. For why should I shrink from any of my mistakes [...]? 

Utor hac potestate et quotidie apud me causam dico. Cum sublatum e 
conspectus lumen est et conticuit uxor moris iam mei conscia, totum 
diem meum scutor factaque ac dicta mea remetior; nihil mihi ipse 
abscondo, nihil transeo. Quare enim quicquam ex erroribus meis timeam 
[.. .]? 97 

Weyer reformulated Seneca’s autobiographical self-description as a general 
moral imperative, in which he curiously included the collaborating role of 
the wife, 98 and he connected it with the morning meditation, not mentioned 
by Seneca ad Loc. As Weyer indicates, Stoic self-investigation goes very well 
together with Christian moral theology (‘quod et Theologorum schola docet 
[...]’, ed. Off. Oporinus p. 58; Op. omn. § 6, p. 804)." In the same sense Petrarch 
had already presented it in his De vita solitaria (1345), 100 and Erasmus in his 
Adagia (1526; no. 2901). 

Justus Lipsius attached a very high value to this exercise: as he indicates in 
the last chapter of his Manuductio (111, 24), he regarded it as one of the three 
methods that would make Stoic philosophy “living” and fruitful for his con¬ 
temporaries. He advises his pupil ( auditor ) to engage daily in the examen con- 
scientiae, and he quotes the above-cited Seneca passage in extenso. According 
to Lipsius, Seneca’s examen conscientiae proves man’s moral greatness, and it 
leads him to the emotional comment and appeal: ‘O vel hoc argumento virum 
bonum, virum magnum! Et qui non scripsit sensitque solum talia, sed fecit! Nos 
quoque, tu meus, et examen hoc, stimulum et protelum virtutis, cottidie adhi- 
beamus!’— ‘Oh good and great man, who would be great solely because of this! 
He who not only wrote and thought this, but who also practised it! My good 


97 Cf. ed. L.D. Reynolds (Oxford: 1977). 

98 Weyer reformulated also Seneca’s autobiographical remark on his wife as an imperative: 
When the individual is going to undertake his examen conscientiae (as usual) in bed, his 
wife should ‘shut up’ (§ 8 ‘conticescat uxor’). This is a bit odd. One wonders whether 
Weyer did so in close imitation of Seneca or because he was (a hit overly) concerned with 
the practicalities of the exercise. Of course, it is less curious that he automatically looked 
at his exercises solely from a male perspective and with an eye on male persons; this goes 
for the majority of 16th-century philosophers and intellectuals. 

99 For this aspect cf. Chadwick H., art. “Gewissen”, in Realenzyklopadie fur Antike und 
Christentum 10 (1978) cols. 1025-1107. 

100 Cf. Enenkel K.A.E., Francesco Petrarca, De vita solitaria, Buck 1. Kritische Textausgabe und 
Ideengeschichtlicher Kommentar (Leiden - New York etc.: 1990) 326-328. 
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friend, let us also exercise it daily, as incitement and motor (literally ‘draught 
oxen’) of Virtue!’ 101 Thus, similarly to Weyer, Lipsius presented Seneca’s exa- 
men conscientiae as a general moral imperative for his contemporaries. This, 
however, he did in 1603, the year in which he finished his Manuductio . 102 One 
may take into account that he did so after he had returned to the Southern Low 
Countries and to Roman Catholicism. 

The second part of Weyer’s programme has a pragmatic design: it demands 
that one always think about keeping up a good reputation, i.e. to be counted 
among the composed, civilized, and morally good persons. 103 This advice is 
directed toward outward appearance only, otherwise not much appreciated by 
the Stoics, but Weyer included it because he expected it to be helpful in slow¬ 
ing down the process of getting angry. The structural care for one’s reputation 
was meant to bring forth cautiousness and increase moral consciousness. 

The third part of the programme prescribes a personal coach or advisor. 104 
This coach should be a morally outstanding, serious, severe, and critical per¬ 
son, ideally a kind of Cato the Elder. 105 Weyer’s advice seems to draw on the 
Greco-Roman philosophical practice of the so-called contubernium (originally 
a military term referring to soldiers on campaign, sharing a tent, in German 
“Zeltgemeinschaft”). 106 According to this practice, pupils lived together with 
their philosophical teachers, ideally in the same house. In daily contact with 
his personal coach, the pupil was supposed to imitate his behaviour and adopt 
the right ethical attitudes and judgements. The pedagogical impact of the con¬ 
tubernium is referred to frequently in Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius; in a sense, one 
can read them as a kind of artificial replacement of the contubernium, since 
the philosophical teacher Seneca lived in Rome and its surroundings, while 
pupil Lucilius stayed in faraway Sicily. Thus, Seneca advised Lucilius to choose 
an imaginary mental coach: Tam clausulam epistula poscit. Accipe, et quidem 
utilem et salutarem, quam te affigere animo volo: “Aliquis vir bonus eligendus 
est ac semper ante oculos habendus, ut sic tamquam illo spectante vivamus et 
omnia tamquam illo vidente faciamus”. [...] Magna pars peccatorum tollitur, 
si peccaturis testis adsistit’—‘But my letter calls for its closing motto. Hear and 
take to heart this useful and wholesome motto: “Choose some man of high 


101 Manuductio in, 24. 

102 The approbatio of the censor of the Manuductio dates 6 March 1603. 

103 Weyer, De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 60-61; Op. omn., § 9, p. 805. 

104 Ibidem. 

105 Ibidem. In proposing Cato Weyer was probably inspired by Seneca, Epistuiae morales 11, 
10: ‘Elige itaque Catonem’—‘Thus choose Cato [i.e. as a moral guardian]’. 

106 Rabbow, SeeLenfuhrung 60-79. 
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character, and keep him ever before your eyes, living as if he were watching 
you, and ordering all your actions as if he beheld them”. [...] We can get rid of 
most faults, if we have a witness who stands near us when we are likely to go 
wrong’. 107 The concept of contubernium, however, does not occur in Seneca’s 
De ira, let alone as a philosophical exercise. 

Lipsius was well aware of the contubernium.-, he attached a high value to it 
and exercised it himself by taking students into his house. 108 In his Manuductio 
in Stoicam phiiosophiam he called the device ‘bonorum virorum conver- 
satio’ (‘contact with good people’) and shaped it in a more general way, not 
in the least by extending it to the meditative imagination of a moral coach 
(Manuductio m, 24), as Seneca had done. 

The fourth part of Weyer’s therapy is closely connected with the third: it 
works out the positive effects of corrective instances in controlling anger. Its 
special aims are to improve the individual’s ability to accept criticism without 
getting angry, to get used to very harsh, exaggerated, and even unjustified criti¬ 
cism; in a second step, this moral improvement was supposed to enable the 
pupil to develop and sharpen the tool of self-criticism. 109 

The fifth part is an analytical meditation on the reasons, outward symptoms, 
and terrible effects of anger, such as those described in Weyer’s chapters 2 
(“De causis irae”), 110 3 (“De signis irae”), * * 111 and 4 (“De effectibus irae”), 112 with 
a special emphasis on their disadvantageous, harmful, destructive, and self¬ 
destructive aspects for both the body and the mind. 113 As he indicates, Weyer 
included in this meditation the larger descriptive part of his treatise up to this 
point (ca. 2/3; ed. Off. Oporinus pp. 15-55). This meditation should be exerted 
by the ‘clear inner eye’ of the animus/mens, and be exercised on a daily basis 
(Weyer says ‘constantly’/'semper’): its heart is its rationaiand analytical design, 
which enables the individual (a) to understand the awkward and partly ridicu¬ 
lous reasons that cause anger; (b) to understand the extremely disadvantageous 


107 Seneca, Epistulae morales 11, 8 (transl. by R.M. Gummere, with adaptations). The passage 
is quoted by Lipsius in his Manuductio ill, 24. 

108 Cf. Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 14 if. However, Lipsius taught his pupils not in the first 
place Stoic philosophy, but philology and antiquarianism. 

109 Weyer, De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 61; Op. omn., § 11, pp. 805-806. 

110 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 15-33; Op. omn., pp. 779-789. 

111 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 33-42; Op. omn., pp. 790-794. 

112 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 42-55; Op. omn., pp. 794-802. 

113 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 61-64; Op. omn., chapt. 5, § 12-16, pp. 806-807; especially p. 61 (806): 
‘Quinto iram refrenabimus eiusque inhibebimus impetum, si ipsam lucido mentis oculo 
semper intueamur eius deformitatem in ipsa descriptione, causis, signis et effectibus 
supra positam contemplemur’. 
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mental and physical results of anger, such as the loss of social decorum, cruel 
bloodshed among family members, divorce, factions, war, 114 self-destruction, 
the loss of physical health, and even the loss of one’s life; (c) to compare the 
futile reasons for anger with its much more harmful results; and (d) to estimate 
the dangerous and devastating character of anger in comparison with other 
emotions, especially the worst, such as avarice/greed ( avaritia ), sexual desire 
(Luxuria ), and envy ( invidia). 115 

The core of this mental exercise is to count, enumerate, compare, weigh, 
and estimate. One should enumerate and count as many harmful and destruc¬ 
tive results of anger as possible, put them, as it were, on scales, and weigh them 
by comparing them with the results of other harmful passions; one should 
recall and memorize the reasons for anger and carefully compare them with 
its results. Then one will clearly see that anger is the worst of all passions. For 
example, the result of avarice is that one acquires possessions, but the result of 
anger is that they will be destroyed. 116 Nobody seized by an attack of anger is 
able to get rid of it without the loss of possessions. Thus, anger is more disad¬ 
vantageous than avarice. A person’s sexual desire ( luxuria ) results in his lust, 
whereas anger leads to another person’s pain. Ergo: with respect to its results, 
anger is worse than sexual desire. And, mutatis mutandis, the same goes for 
envy. Another example of the meditation’s structure: A lord may get angry at 
servants because their negligence may have caused some material loss. In an 
attack of anger he chases them away or kills them. By comparing the reason for 
anger with its results one must conclude that the passion has caused a much 
heavier loss than its reason did. 117 

If this mental exercise is repeated on a daily basis, it is clear that it will slow 
down, and ideally stop, the impetus, the force that leads to an attack of anger. 
This is facilitated already by its focus on rational and analytical processes; 
more specifically, it leads to thought patterns that prevent ira through typically 
Stoic “pre-meditation "\praemeditatio techniques. This method tries to gener¬ 
ate thoughts that prepare the mind for “emergency cases”, or even, more gen¬ 
erally, for possible future “choices”, by focusing on the results of bad choices. 
The pre-meditative mental exercises as prescribed in part 5 play an important 
part in Seneca’s De ira, where they appear passim. In a long section in the third 
book, Seneca compares anger with the other passions and emphasizes that it 


114 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 62; Op. omn., § 13-14, p. 806. 

115 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 62-64; Op. omn., § 13-16, pp. 806-807. 

116 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 62; Op. omn., p. 806. 

117 Ibidem: ‘Quanto plus irascendo quam id erat, propter quod irascebatur, perdidit?’. 
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is the worst and most dangerous of them all. In this, Weyer was clearly inspired 
by Seneca. 118 

The sixth part, the exercise of the “mirror meditation”, has a special char¬ 
acter: it prescribes a process of profound self-reflection and prescribes it to 
be performed on a daily basis. If one suffers from an attack of anger, one must 
go immediately to a mirror, sit in front of it, and carefully study the deforma¬ 
tions of one’s face, its ugly and strange features, similar to the expressions of 
madmen or wild and savage animals such as lions, wild boars, and bulls. The 
description of the ugly outward appearance of anger also plays an important 
part in Seneca’s De ira, since it appears at the very beginning of the treatise, 
where Seneca compares the angry man with a madman:'[...] likewise are the 
marks of the angry man; his eyes blaze and sparkle, his whole face is crimson 
with the blood that surges from the lowest depth of the heart, his lips quiver, 
his teeth are clenched, his hair bristles and stands in the end, his breathing is 
forced and harsh, his joint crack from writhing, he groans and bellows, burst 
out into speech with hardly intelligible words, strikes his hands together con¬ 
tinually, and stamp the ground with his feet [...]’ (i, 1,3-4). 119 

In this vivid description in I, 1, however, Seneca did not advise a “mirror 
meditation”. One may suppose that Seneca might have already been sceptical 
about its sense because ancient Roman mirrors only produced rather vague 
and imprecise images—comparatively, the mirrors of the 16th century were 
much better. Nevertheless, the advice to the angry man, that he should look 
into the mirror, went back to the Roman Stoic philosopher Sextius, as Weyer 
very well knew. 120 And, moreover, it was Seneca who transmitted Sextius’s 
“mirror therapy” in De ira: ‘As Sextius remarks, it has been good for some 
people to see themselves in a mirror while they are angry; the great change in 
themselves alarmed them; brought, as it were, face to face with the reality that 
they did not recognize themselves’. 121 Seneca himself was not much impressed 


118 Especially De ira in, 1, 3-5 and in, 2,1. Cf. Weyer, ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 63-64; Op. omn., 
§ 15-16, p. 807. 

119 And more often, for example in De ira 11, 35, 3 ff. ‘Nothing, however, will prove as profit¬ 
able as to consider first the ugliness and deformity of the matter (i.e. anger) [...]’. 

120 Weyer, De ira morbo, ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 68: ‘Quum autem Sestius asserat iratis mire 
speculi inspectionem profuisse [...]’—‘Since Sestius affirms that angry people profited 
enormously from looking into the mirror’. 

121 Seneca, De ira 11, 36, 1: ‘Quibusdam, ut ait Sextius, iratis profuit aspexisse speculum; 
perturbavit illos tanta mutatio sui; velut in rem praesentem adducti non agnoverunt se’ 
(transl. Basor). 
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by Sextius’s advice. 122 According to Seneca, to look into the mirror when suffer¬ 
ing from an attack of anger did not make much sense, because the ajfectus had 
already broken through and had overmastered the person; if a person in such a 
state of mind looked into the mirror, Seneca argues, he would only be pleased. 123 
Seneca regarded Stoic praemeditationes on the horrible effects of anger, such 
as suicide and other forms of self-destruction, much more effective. 124 

Weyer, however, in a marked difference with Seneca, constructed a spe¬ 
cial “mirror meditation” as a means of therapy of anger. He incorporated and 
transformed the elements of Seneca’s descriptions of the outward appearance 
or bodily effects of anger, partly by cut and paste, into an impressive “mirror 
meditation”: 125 

Si [...] ipse ira percitus speculum adieris et te ipsum contempleris, 
experieris ipsa re nihil deformius, tetrius aut foedius quam ab ira supe- 
rari. [...] Enimvero, si formam externam [...] intueris: quam varius vul- 
tus, quam anxius, anhelus, truculentus et horridus? Quam turpis haec 
mutatio? [...] Color terret insolitus, 126 a nativo innnutatus [...]. Venae 
extumescunt, 127 [...] fervens oculis dat ira ruborem; [...] quam ridiculi, 
quam trucesnictus? Horrent subrigunturque capilli; 128 corrugaturfrons; 129 
strident dentes [...]; lingua sui impotens, dissoluto freno minitabunda, 
titubans, in quamcumque iniuriam profusa; sermo varius, inconstans, 
praeruptus, 130 non sani hominis; hiulcus, mutilus, clamoribus puden- 
dis nunc raucus, nunc turbatione interceptus; fremit vox [.. ,]; 131 spiritus 
incensus, coactus, 132 nec ordinatus; crebra et vehementius acta suspiria; 133 


122 Cf. his comment, ad loc .: ‘And how little of the real ugliness did the image reflected in the 
mirror disclose [...]’. 

123 Ibidem 11,36,3: ‘For people taken away by the passion of anger no image is more beautiful 
than the one that is fierce and savage, and that is exactly the way the wish to look like’. 

124 Ibidem 11,36,4. 

125 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 64-65; Op. omn., pp. 807-808. 

126 Cf. Seneca, De ira 1,1, 3 ‘color versus’. 

127 Cf. ibidem II, 35, 3 ‘tumescunt venae’. 

128 Cf. ibidem 1,1, 4: ‘horrent ac surriguntur capilli’. 

129 Cf. ibidem 1,1, 3 ‘tristis frons’. 

130 Cf. ibidem: ‘parum explanatis vocibus sermo praeruptus’. 

131 Cf. ibidem II, 35, 3: ‘rabida vocis eruptio’. 

132 Cf. ibidem 1,1,4: ‘spiritus coactus ac stridens’. 

133 Cf. ibidem 1 ,1, 3: ‘vehementius acta suspiria’; II, 35, 3: ‘concutietur crebro spiritu pectus’. 
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altius tracti gemitus; 134 subsultans citato inaequaliter ateriae motus; cor 
velut prorupturum, extra palpitans [...]. 

If [...] you yourself get an attack of anger you shall go to a mirror and 
look at yourself, and you shall experience that there is nothing more ugly 
and disgraceful than to be overmastered by anger. [...] Because, if you 
just look at the outward appearance [...]: how often does the expression 
of your face change, how anxious, hastened, savage, and horrible does it 
look like? How ugly is this changing expression? [...] The strange colour 
of the face, much different from its genuine one, is frightening. [...] 
The blood vessels are swelling up; because of boiling anger the eyes get 
red; [...] how ridiculous, how savage does the shaking of the head look 
like? The hair bristles; the forehead becomes wrinkled; the teeth are 
clenched [...]; the tongue loses control, and having lost control it emits 
threats, swaggers, and utters all kinds of words of abuse; the speech 
becomes uncontrolled and chaotic as well, totters, breaks off all of a sud¬ 
den, and does not resemble that of a sane person; it is not well connected 
anymore, and gets mutilated; sometimes it groans and breaks out into 
shameful screams, sometimes it breaks off in confusion; the voice sounds 
horrible [...]; the breathing becomes accelerated, difficult, irregular; 
often it breaks out into heavy, sometimes long and deep sighs; the pulse 
becomes quick and irregular; it seems as if the heart is about jumping out 
of the body [...]. 

Interestingly, in his description of the angry person’s mirror image, Weyer 
included a number of features that cannot be seen, for example audible 
elements, such as groans, screams, tottering, words of abuse, sighs, etc., and 
physiological processes that take place in the interior body, such as abnormali¬ 
ties of the pulse and the “jumping” of the heart. I think that this is due to the 
fact that Weyer conceived his “mirror meditation” essentially as an inner pro¬ 
cess in which the inner self is able to observe all kinds of its own features, and 
to meditate on them. The senses certainly partake in this complex process, but 
bodily experience is from the very start always mixed with the intellect’s inter¬ 
pretations and reflections. 

“Look into the mirror” in this exercise does not only mean to physically 
look into a mirror, but to engage in a complex self-reflection that takes into 
account as many of the bodily aspects of anger as possible. Weyer advises fre¬ 
quent engagement in this kind of self-reflection, which implies, of course, also 


134 Cf. ibidem, 1,1, 4: ‘gemitus mugitusque’. 
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conducting it at times when one has no access to an actual mirror. It is a telling 
detail that Weyer says in the introduction of this exercise also that one should 
‘constantly’ ( assidue ) meditate on the image of the iratus ‘as if one were look¬ 
ing into a mirror’. 135 

In fact, this part of Weyer’s therapy seems to include a kind of double “inner 
meditation”: first, on the “inner self” in its mental constitution, i.e. on the state 
of the animus (mind and soul), and second, on the processes of the interior 
body. As both a Stoic and a Galenian physician, Weyer emphasized the inter¬ 
connectivity of mind and body, and thus parallelized the relevant processes: 

Porro si ad internarum partium viscerumque anatomen progredi lubet, 
Deus bone, qualis intra animus, cuius imaginem tarn foedam, tumultuo- 
sam et execrabilem cernis? Quanto illi intra pectus facies terribilior, impe¬ 
tus intensior, rupturus se nisi eruperit? Quantus universi sanguinis fervor, 
quam halituosa spirituum lucta, quanto cor incendio flagrat, quam hepar 
turget vindictae desiderio, quam ventriculus in vomitum proclivis, quam 
nervi agitatione multiplici convelluntur? [...] Quam facultas vitalis 
labefactatur, quam virtus animalis quassatur? Quam potentia naturalis 
laeditur? 136 


Furthermore, if one wishes to proceed to the interior parts of the body 
and its anatomy, my God, how does the mind ( animus ) look, whose out¬ 
ward appearance you see in such an ugly, confused, and abominable 
state? How much more terrible is his inner face, how much stronger his 
impetus—his impetus that is about to explode if it did not yet burst out? 
How hot is the boiling of all the blood in the body, how heavy the strug¬ 
gling of the various spirits, how heavy does the heart burn, how much is 
the liver swollen because of the ardent desire to take revenge, how much 
is the stomach inclined to vomit, how much are the nerves torn by mul¬ 
tiple agitation? [...] How much does the power of life 137 decrease, how 
much is it shattered, how much damaged? 

Furthermore, the mental exercise of the “mirror meditation” implies an arti¬ 
ficial and systematic identification of the self with the iratus. The meditator 


135 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 64, Op. omn., p. 807: ‘Si assidue velut in speculo [...] simulachrum 
contuearis [...]’. 

136 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 66-67, Op. omn., p. 809 (emphasis mine). 

137 Weyer seems to have used facultas vitalis, virtus animalis, and potentia naturalis as 
synonyms. 
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should imagine as many symptoms of anger as possible, even symptoms he 
never experienced himself; he should place those symptoms in the "mirror 
of his mind” and look at them carefully. The same goes mutatis mutandis for 
the last part of the exercise—the imagination of the features of a composed 
person in the "mirror of the mind”. One should imagine the look of a person with 
a serene and peaceful mind, and compare it with the one of the angry man. 138 

In fact, the seventh item of Weyer’s philosophical therapeutic programme 
contains two different parts. 139 The first one is designed as a kind of prag¬ 
matic and common-sense psychology, the second as spiritual exercises. The 
first advises avoiding outward occasions of irritation and anger. 140 This means 
avoiding all people who might cause irritation in the first place, especially 
the contentious (‘litigiosi’), provocative (‘qui in iram [...] provocant’), and 
irascible (‘qui [...] in iram propendent’). 141 One should carefully choose one’s 
companions. Weyer advises looking for plain, frank, straightforward, sincere, 
easy, good-natured, compliant, affable, yielding, temperate, moderate, modest, 
humble, mild, gentle, pleasant, delightful, and caring persons. 142 With respect 
to this advice, Weyer closely follows Seneca, De ira m, 8,3-5, with a number of 
verbatim quotes. 143 Furthermore, one should have also keep an eye on mate¬ 
rial objects, i.e. one should avoid the possession of precious and expensive 
objects, especially fragile ones, such as sophisticated glasses, vessels, sculp¬ 
tures, stones, and works of art that may cause anger if they get broken or lost. 144 
Weyer brings, among others, the example of Emperor Augustus, who saved the 
life of Vedius Pollio’s servant, who had broken an expensive crystalline vase. 145 


138 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 70: ‘lam si ex adverso illius, qui ab hoc irae morbo liberam degit 
vitam, imaginem contempleris, faciei intuearis decorum, oculorum venustatem, sermonis 
venustatem, compositos uniuscuiusque motus, morum comitatem, universi denique 
corporis actiones mire placidas, quis non abacto mordicus illo monstro hanc omnium 
gratissimam amplectatur formam?’ 

139 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 71-74; Op. omn., pp. 810-813. 

140 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 71: ‘Septimo praevenietur hoc malum, si omnes irae occasiones quo- 
cunque studio caveantur et fomites auferanturf.. 

141 Ibidem. 

142 Ibidem: ‘elige simplices, faciles, moderatos, submissos, humanos, suaves, pios quibuscum 
verseris quibusque familiariter coniunctiusve utarisf.. 

143 E.g. Seneca, De ira, in, 8,5: ‘Elige simplices, faciles, moderatos, qui iram tuam nec evocent 
et ferant. Magis adhuc proderunt summissi et humani et dulces, non tamen usque ad 
adulationem, nam iracundos nimia assentatio offendit’. 

144 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 72-73; Op. omn.,p. 812. 

145 Weyer took the story from Seneca’s De ira in, 40, 2-4; in Weyer’s text, however, ‘Vedius 
Pollio’ is called ‘Atidius Pollioj, cf. ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 73; Op. omn., p. 812. Vedius Pollio 
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Vedius had gotten so angry that he had ordered the clumsy servant to be fed to 
his murenas. 

The second part (of item seven) is devoted to the Stoic exercise of the "innere 
Riickzug” (“retraite spirituelle”) 146 the philosopher engages in deliberately 
ignoring all outward influences, especially sensual impressions, and in concen¬ 
trating on his inner self and the essentials of the Stoic doctrine. He should be 
able to do so also in difficult circumstances, e.g. in the middle of a noisy crowd 
at the marketplace, or in a noisy bath or a fitness studio. Seneca makes Lucilius 
attentive to this exercise in Letter to Lucilius 56: ‘So imagine all kinds of sounds 
you may hate: when the bodybuilders, for example, are exercising themselves 
by lifting heavy leaden weights; when they grunt and sigh during their work¬ 
outs, or pretend serious workouts by grunting and sighing; or when they pro¬ 
duce wheezy and high-pitched tones after having retained breathing; or when 
a lazy fellow, [unwilling to work out and] content with a vulgar massage, gets 
rubbed, and one hears the crack of the pummeling hand on his shoulder, vary¬ 
ing in sound according as the hand is laid on flat or hollow; the bloody limit 
is, when a ball player comes along and shouts out the score; and add to this 
uproar when a pick-pocket gets arrested, and the racket of a man who loves to 
hear his own voice [.. .]’. 147 Seneca shows Lucilius how he himself successfully 
exerts the “retraite spirituelle” under these terrible conditions: “But I assure 
you that this racket means no more to me then the sound of waves or falling 
water [...]. [...] this time I have toughened my nerves against all that sort of 
thing, so that I can endure even a boatswain marking the time in high-pitched 
tones for his crew. For I force my mind to concentrate, and keep it from stray¬ 
ing to things outside itself; all outdoors may be bedlam, provided that there is 
no disturbance within. [...] For what benefit is a quiet neighbourhood, if our 
emotions are in an uproar?’. 148 Similarly, in his prophylactic therapy of anger 
Weyer advises training the senses in ignoring impressions; and, differently 
from Seneca’s letter, he addresses all senses. However, he gives special atten¬ 
tion to sounds that may cause irritation, which appears from the fact that he 
makes a detailed list of them: ‘laughter, weeping, flattering, quarrels, outbursts 
of joy and disappointment, human voices and shouting, the voices of animals 


was a good friend of Augustus. For the story cf. also Pliny, Naturalis historia ix, 77, and 
Cassius Dio, Roman History liv, 23, 2-5; for Vedius Pollio cf. art. in DerNeue Pauly (2002), 
Xii.i, col. 1154. 

146 Cf. Rabbow, Seelenfuhrung 91-111; 332-333; Enenkel, Francesco Petrarca, De vita solitaria, 
420-428. 

147 Seneca, Letters to Lucilius 56,1-2. 

148 Ibidem, 3 and 5, transl. by R.M. Gummere (Cambridge, Mass.: 1961). 
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such as the lowing of cows and the bellowing of dogs’. 149 Interestingly, Weyer’s 
list has a typically Stoic flavour, since it contains primarily sounds that display 
emotional reactions: it was the Stoics who especially hated emotions. One may 
read Weyer’s list as “sounds a Stoic dislikes”. 

Interestingly, in the same passage Weyer extended the “retraite spirituelle” 
to a prophylactic technique that aimed to ignore possible irritations caused 
by words on a larger scale, thus including written texts (comprising insults or 
slander) and words one actually cannot hear, such as those of absent people. In 
doing so, he praises Caesar, who refused to read the correspondence between 
senators and Pompey that he had at hand, which surely contained many 
offences and expressions of slander (‘multa contumeliosa verba’). 150 Instead, 
Caesar ordered the letters to be burned. Weyer highly estimated this as a major 
achievement of anger management, closely approaching the highest goal 
of the ‘seipsum vincere’: ‘Nam seipsum vincere, maxima est et laudatissima 
victoria’. 151 Pompey is said to have done the same thing with the correspon¬ 
dence of Sertorius. 152 

The eighth section is probably the most comprehensive, complex, and 
demanding part of the prophylactic spiritual exercises. 153 It contains the repet¬ 
itive reading of advice, sentences and writings of wise men with respect to 
anger and its careful internalization by meditation. These repetitions should 
take place very frequently, or as Weyer puts it, ‘constantly’ (‘assidue’); 154 they 
include learning advice by heart (‘admonitiones’, ‘consilia’), and exercising it, 
as it were, in a physical training. Of course, short or sententious texts especially 
suit this kind of exercise, texts such as 

Iracundia nihil amplum decorumque molitur. 155 (Anger does not bring 

forth anything great or decent)—SENECA 


149 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 71; Op. omn., p. 811: ‘Aures [...] quandoque obturandae, ut audientes 
non audient: quas etiam risum, fletum, blanditias, lites, prospera et tristia, hominum 
voces et clamores, animalium fremitus, bourn mugitus, latratus canum [... ] tolerare 
oportet’. 

150 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 75; Op. omn., p. 813. 

151 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 74; Op. omn., p. 813. 

152 Ibidem. 

153 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 74-87; Op. omn., § 46-90, pp. 813-820. 

154 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 74-75; Op. omn., p. 813: ‘Octavo animi fervorem te praeventurum ne 
dubites, si aliorum insignium virorum scripta, admonitiones et consilia adversus prae- 
cipitis huius mali virulentiam non modo semel atque iterum lectites, sed et in iis assidue 
nec ignaviter exerceas’. 

155 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 75; Op. omn., p. 814; Seneca, De ira 1,20,3. 
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Pusilli hominis et miseri est, repetere mordentem. 156 (It is charac¬ 
teristic for fainthearted and miserable people to respond to verbal 
attacks)—SENECA 

Magni animi est, iniurias contemnere. 157 (It is characteristic for great 
minds to despise attacks)—SENECA 

Nullum est argumentum magnanimitatis certius quam nihil posse, quo 
instigeris, accidere. 158 (There is no surer proof of greatness than to be in a 
state where nothing can possibly happen to disturb you)—SENECA 

Hominem homini nocere non posse [...] nisi in externis bonis. [...] 
Nemo itaque laeditur nisi a seipso. 159 (A man cannot be damaged by his 
fellow man, except with respect to external goods. [...] Thus, nobody can 
be damaged except by himself)—CICERO 

Melius non agnoscere quam ulcisci. 160 (It is better not to notice some¬ 
thing [an injury] than to take revenge)—CATO THE ELDER 

An quicquam similius insaniae quam ira? 161 (Is there anything more simi¬ 
lar to madness than anger?)—CICERO 

Ira initium insaniae. 162 (Madness starts with anger)—ENNIUS 

Nulla est tanta vis, tanta copia, quae non ferro ac viribus debilitari 
frangique possit; verum vincere animum, iracundiam cohibere, quae 
semper est inimica consilio, victoriam temperare [...] haec qui faciat, 
non ego eum summis viris comparo, sed deo simillimum iudico. 163 (There 
is no power, no number of soldiers that cannot be destroyed by iron and 
force; but to conquer one’s own mind, to stop anger, which is always 
opposed to reasonable behaviour, to moderate victory [...] him who is 


156 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 75; Op. omn., p. 814; Seneca, De ira n, 34,1. 

157 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 76; Op. omn., p. 814; Seneca, De ira 11,32,3. 

158 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 77; Op. omn., p. 815; Seneca, De ira in, 6,1. 

159 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 79; Op. omn., p. 816; Cicero, De officiis in, 25. 

160 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 80; Op. omn., p. 816; Seneca, De ira n, 32,2. 

161 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 80; Op. omn., p. 816; Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes iv, 52. 

162 Ibidem; Ennius in Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1 v, 52. 

163 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 83; Op. omn., p. 818; Cicero, Pro Marco Marcello oratio 3, 8. 
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able to act this way I do not only count among the most outstanding men, 
but regard him as very similar to God)—CICERO 

These sententious texts were not only written by Stoics, but stem from a num¬ 
ber of Greek and Roman philosophers, authors of philosophical works, or wise 
men, such as Chilo, Bias of Priene 164 (6th century bc), Zeno of Elea the dialec¬ 
tician (5th century bc), 165 Phocylides of Miletos (6th/5th century bc), Plato, 
Aristotle, 166 Pyrrhus, Epicurus, 167 Plutarch, Cato, Cicero, etc., but also from 
poets and other writers, for example Homer, the comedy author Menander, 
Ennius, Lucretius, Horace, Melanthius of Athens, Publilius Syrus, and so on. 
The broad spectrum of authorities does not imply that Weyer’s mental exer¬ 
cise lost its Neostoic character. Conducting exercises with the sententious text 
of non-Stoics is not in contradiction with Stoic practice, as one can see from 
Seneca’s letters. Many of the sententiae Seneca offers Lucilius to meditate on 
stem from non-Stoics as well, such as Epicurus and Virgil. In Weyer’s collec¬ 
tion, however, Seneca nevertheless plays a very important part. The first four of 
the above-quoted sentences, and a considerable number of the total amount, 
stem from Seneca’s De ira; De ira is clearly a major, if not the main source of 
the collection, and it is therefore no surprise that the collection starts with 
excerpts from Seneca’s treatise. 168 The sentences from other philosophers and 
writers are of a kind that they can very well be applied for the internaliza¬ 
tion of the Stoic views on anger. This even goes for the sententiae taken from 
philosophical opponents with respect to the theory of emotions, such as 
Aristotle or Epicurus. 169 

Whereas the eighth part deals with the meditation on philosophical sen¬ 
tentiae, the ninth prescribes the meditation of historical examples: first of 
“negative” ones, i.e. of rulers and princes who were seized by anger, with the 
most terrible results (mostly killing, torture, and other cruelties), 170 and ending 
with a final section on ‘tyrants’, 171 and second of “positive” ones, i.e. of clement 
rulers who succeeded at suppressing anger and VINCERE SE IPSUM. 172 The 


164 Op. omn., § 43, p. 819. 

165 Op. omn., § 45, p. 820. 

166 Op. omn., § 42 and 44, p. 819. 

167 Op. omn., § 43, p. 818. 

168 Seneca, De ira 1,20; 20,3; 203; 11,32; n, 34; in, 5,7-8; 111,6. 

169 Op. omn., § 43, p. 819: ‘Immoderatam iram gignere insaniam, docebat Epicurus’. 

170 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 87-109; Op. omn., § 46-70, pp. 820-833. 

171 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 108-109; Op. omn., § 68-70, pp. 831-832. 

172 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 109-130; Op. omn., § 71-90, pp. 833-845. 
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examples stem from European, Asian, and African history, from antiquity up to 
the 16th century, and were collected from various sources accessible to Weyer, 
especially from Greek and Latin historiography. Contemporary examples of 
special importance are De immanitate, a treatise of the 15th-century human¬ 
ist Giovanni Pontano on cruelty, and Marcantonio Sabellico’s Enneades sive 
RhapsodLa historiarum . 173 Although Weyer describes Italian (and other for¬ 
eign) acts of cruelty in detail, he remains rather vague and general on those of 
closer regions, such as northwestern Germany or the Low Countries. 

How should the reader meditate on (negative) historical examples? If the 
reader is himself a politician or ruler, he may use them “directly”, so to say, in 
the sense of a mirror of princes. If not, he must engage in a different and more 
demanding mental exercise. In almost all examples Weyer has emphasized the 
cruelty and lack of justice of the irati. He wants the reader, in a first step, to 
focus on precisely this aspect: the reader shall linger on the examples of cruel 
behaviour and be filled with awe, abhorrence, surprise, and repulsion; he shall 
become emotional over all those horrible images of bloodshed, torture, and 
senseless killing. In a second step, the reader shall apply the images to himself 
in the sense of the “mirror meditation” described above. As the ugly face and 
voice distorted by anger in the “mirror meditation”, the reader shall transfer the 
ugly features of outrageous cruelty to himself; he shall imagine that it is he him¬ 
self who commits the disgusting acts of violence. Mutatis mutandis, this is the 
same process as Luther’s meditation on the Passion: the meditator is supposed 
to identify not with Christ, but with the culprits, the Jews. The result envisaged 
by Weyer is not that the reader shall condemn cruel rulers from a moral or reli¬ 
gious point of view, but that he condemns himself is repulsed by himself, and 
shows repentance. Moral victory, Weyer says, will be achieved by repentance 
(.resipiscentia ). 174 Weyer wants it so that the reader, when he looks at all the 
cruelties described in detail, ‘spits on his own breast’, i.e. detests and loathes 
himself, and ‘finds in himself of what he accused his fellow man’, i.e. puts his 
“hand inside his cloak”, as the Lord ordered Moses to do. 175 Repentance is 


173 Cf. e.g. ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 104; Op. omn., § 66, p. 830; Sabellico’s work appeared in 1498 in 
Venice (Bernardo dei Vitali), and again, in the Collected Works, in Basel in 1560; Pontano’s 
appeared in the same town, 1518, edited by Pietro Summonte. 

174 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 108; Op. omn., § 70, p. 833: ‘Resipiscentia vincamus’. 

175 Walther, Lateinische Sprichworter und Sentenzen des Mittelalters und der jriihen Neuzeit in 
alphabethischer Anordnung 11 (Gottingen: 1983) 144: ‘In sinu nostro invenire est, carpimus 
que in altero’; Exodus 4, 6: ‘when Moses took it out, the skin was leprous—it had become 
as white as snow’; cf. ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 108; Op. omn., § 70, p. 833: ‘in proprium quili- 
het sinum inspuat. Resipiscentia vincamus, a malo quisque declinet, et quod bonum est 
operatur’. 
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crucial for living a good life in a Christian sense, to ‘run the curriculum of this 
world in a pious, just, and chaste way’, 176 and of course, eo ipso, to control anger. 

And it is also in this sense that the reader should meditate on more recent 
examples, e.g. Sultan Mehmed the Great or Italians. Mehmed (Mahometes 
Othomanus) is presented as a homosexual who used to walk around for plea¬ 
sure in the secret garden of his residence in Constantinople, always accom¬ 
panied by his two dearest boy lovers. 177 When he discovered once that two 
cucumbers were missing, he accused the boys of having eaten them, and after 
they denied it he got so furious that in his rage he opened up their bellies with 
his sword in order to prove that at least one of them was lying. After the ter¬ 
rible bloodshed it turned out that neither of the boys had eaten the cucum¬ 
bers. Maybe even more cruel are the acts of violence exerted in faction or 
family wars in contemporary (or near contemporary) Italian towns, such as 
those described by Marcantonio Sabellico: persons burned alive, little children 
slaughtered in their cradles, pregnant women stabbed in their bellies, persons 
thrown down from towers, and other persons disembowelled (‘exenterati’); 178 
or such as those acts transmitted by Giovanni Pontano, who tells of a certain 
person who was caught and cut into little pieces; so was his liver, which was 
roasted and offered as a snack to the person’s relatives. 179 

Thus Weyer unfolds a remarkably elaborate, carefully constructed, and 
detailed meditative programme of some 50 folio pages. Its major parts consist 
of exercises that can be called Stoic, or stem from Stoic pedagogy as described in 
Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius (such as the personal coach; the retraite spirituelle ; the 
systematic internalization of sententious texts designed by wise men). Some 
of the typically Stoic exercises or prophylactic devices are borrown from or 
inspired by Seneca’s De ira (such as the daily examen conscientiae or the prae- 
meditatio of the harmful and destructive effects of anger). Given its sources, 
the whole programme is correctly labelled as ‘philosophical’ by Weyer, while 
it hardly comprises elements that are in contradiction with Christian religion. 
The examen conscientiae is also part of Christian exercises, and it looks back on 
a long, especially monastic tradition. The meditation on historical examples of 
cruelties, on the other hand, has a Lutheran touch and uses affecting images as 
a means to bring forth self-repulsion and repentance. 

In general, Weyer’s programme of prophylactic exercises is much more elab¬ 
orate and systematic than the advice given in Seneca’s De ira. One may wonder 


176 Ibidem. 

177 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 91; Op. omn., § 50, p. 823. 

178 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 104; Op. omn., § 50, p. 830. 

179 Ibidem. 
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why Weyer has chosen this approach. Of course, it could be that he simply 
wanted to surpass his antique predecessor, or that he intended to systematize 
the thoughts of a Latin text that was regarded by some modern readers as ill 
structured, confused, full of repetitions, and unedited, 180 and by others, such 
as Marcantonius Muretus, as mutilated and incomplete, and thus disorderly 
and imperfect in that sense. 181 But I think that there is also something else. 
In a marked difference from Seneca and other Stoics—but in accordance 
with Christian theologians, Galen, and Neostoic philosophers, such as Justus 
Lipsius—Weyer did not believe that it was possible to radically ‘kill’ or ‘eradi¬ 
cate’ emotions, but only to strive against them, to lower and dampen them. 
In Weyer’s view, the individual will never succeed with breaking completely 
free of passions, but it may well succeed with preventing emotions from break¬ 
ing fully through, and with avoiding the most terrible and dangerous results 
of anger, i.e. killing other people. In Seneca’s De ira the destructive action, i.e. 
revenge, is part of the definition of anger; for Weyer it is not. For Weyer, the 
element between anger and destructive action is ratio, rational thinking. Ratio 
is for him a kind of lifeline: a means of rescuing the individual in difficult situa¬ 
tions. He does not say so, but implicitly he does not agree with the way in which 
Seneca described the process of getting angry: a sequence of conscious, quasi- 
rational ‘assents’ by the animus to wrong and harmful impressions, with the 
last, explicitly conscious assent leading directly to revenge. 182 As a physician, 
and especially because of his Galenic background, Weyer also acknowledged 
physical reasons for anger, such as disharmonies in the temperamentum of the 
humours, especially an exuberance of yellow or black bile; diseases of the liver 
and the gallbladder (including stones); problems of digestion; and so on. 183 If 
there are natural reasons for anger, it is clear that it is impossible to banish 


180 Cf. Lipsius’s introduction of De ira in his Seneca edition (“argumentum et ordo”) (Antwerp, 
Moretus: 1604), p. 1: ‘Libri [sc. De ira] in partibus pulchri et eminentes sunt, in toto parum 
distincti, et repetitionibus aut digestione confusi’. Lipsius thought that De ira was Seneca’s 
first moral treatise, written in the time of Caligula, but that it either remained unedited 
or had been edited by him only superficially shortly before his violent death. Cf. ibidem: 
‘Scripsit tunc igitur, sed non edidit [...], etsi statim, opinor, ab eius morte’. Weyer, how¬ 
ever, in all probability did not react on Lipsius’s judgement, because the above-quoted 
introduction appeared only many years after De ira orbo. 

181 Cf. E.g. Seneca, Opera omnia quae extant [...] cum omnium selectioribus commentariis 
hactenus editis [...] (Geneva, Alexander Pernetus: 1628) 507: ‘Hi libri [...] ita mutili decur- 
tatique sunt, ut iusta prope causa fuerit graviter iis irascendi, quorum id negligentia con- 
tigit, nisi ipsimet irasci nos vetarent’. 

182 Cf. above. 

183 Cf. chapter 2 (“De causis irae”), ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 15-22, Op. omn., § 2-11, pp. 780-783. 
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ira\ it may come back at any moment. But it is possible to dampen it, and to 
prevent aggressive action. I think it is because of these differences in thought 
that Weyer developed his elaborate programme of prophylactic philosophical 
exercises. One must constantly do his best; one must exercise daily in order to 
dampen anger and to prevent it from bursting out into destructive action. 


4 Weyer’s Theological Therapy of Anger: Catholic Inclinations 

These thoughts are also the point of departure of Weyer’s theological anger 
therapy, 184 which is basically a religious supplement to the programme of phil¬ 
osophical prophylactic exercises. The theological therapy contains religious 
meditations Weyer considered necessary or useful in combination with the 
Stoic exercises discussed above. 

In general, his “remedia theologica” do not have a typically Protestant, 
either Lutheran or Calvinist, design and outlook. Weyer does not quote a single 
Protestant author, but he does extensively quote the Church fathers—Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory the Great, Isidore, Bede the Venerable, Basil 
the Great, and Chrysostomus—as auctoritates on the emotion of anger and 
as authorities for the interpretation and understanding of the Bible as well. 
Weyer brings in a number of biblical passages by quoting the commentaries 
of Chrysostomus, Ambrosius, Gregory the Great, and Augustine. In Protestant 
theology no such authority is given to the above-mentioned authors. Even more 
remarkably, Weyer applied a number of monastic authors/authorities, such as 
Bernard of Clairvaux ( Sermons ); 185 the Cistercian monk Guerricus, abbot of 
Igny (1138-1156, Collected Sermons ); 186 Cassiodorus (ca. 485-585), 187 the founder 
of the monastery of Vivarium (which also consisted of a hermitage); Jerome, 
the lover of solitude ; the Greek monk Basil; 188 the Eastern hermits Agathon 
(5th century), 189 Pastor de Scythi, 190 Ioannes de Scythi, 191 and Beno of Thebes, 192 


184 De ira morbo, chapter 8 (“Remedia irae theologica, tam praeservantia quam etiam curan- 
tia”), ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 154-183; Op. omn., chapt. 5, § 1-48, pp. 859-875 (erroneously 
indicated as "775”). 

185 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 169; Op. omn., § 22, p. 868. 

186 Ibidem. 

187 E.g. ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 159-160; Op. omn., § 8, p. 862; § 10, p. 862. 

188 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 158; 160-161; 163-164; Op. omn., § 8, p. 861; § 10, p. 863; § 15, p. 864. 

189 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 155; Op. omn., § 3, p. 859. 

190 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 173; Op. omn., § 28, p. 870. 

191 Ibidem. 

192 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 173; Op. omn., § 29, p. 870. 
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plus an anonymous ‘Egyptian monk’ (probably a hermit as well) quoted in the 
Ecclesiastica kistoria of the Byzantine historian Nicephorus Callistus (ca. 1256- 
ca. 1325); 193 the monastic founding father Bede the Venerable of Northumbria 
(673/674-735); and furthermore, a couple of important monastic source texts, 
such as Isidorus’s Soliloquia, 194 Jerome’s letters on the monastic life, such as the 
one to the nun Demetrias (“Ad Demetriadem de servanda virginitate”, letter 
130), and Gregory the Great’s Moralia in lob . 195 

The monastic portion of Weyer’s authorities give his therapy a kind of 
Catholic flavour. As is generally known, Calvinists and Lutherans despised 
monks and were certainly not inclined to accept them as authorities of reli¬ 
gious piety or moral conduct. The authoritative sentences of Weyer’s monks 
are often designed after the model of the monastic contemptus mundi, com¬ 
prising extreme abnegation of the self and of sensual pleasures, 196 and a radi¬ 
cal withdrawal from human society, in order to cultivate a tranquil, quiet, and 
peaceful mind. This feature, again, does not go well with Protestant thought. 
But there is no criticism of the monastic life on Weyer’s side, only praise. For 
example, about the Egyptian hermit Beno Weyer says: ‘Nobody saw Beno, her¬ 
mit of the desert of Thebes, ever in a state of anger. He, who does not get angry 
at anybody, enjoys everlasting peace. [...] He took everything with a tranquil 
mind, and found his peace in the hope for the reward of heaven’. 197 In com¬ 
ments such as this, Weyer even seems to subscribe to the ideals of monasticism. 

Another Catholic element is Weyer’s denotation of some authorities as 
Saints, such as ‘Divus Ambrosius’ 198 or ‘Divus Paulus'. 199 To call upon saints, 
of course, severely goes against Calvinist rules. But Weyer hails even the 
monastic hero Jerome as a saint (‘Divus Hieronymus’), 200 as well as James 
(‘Divus Jacobus’), the author of the well-known letter—which was damned by 
Lutherans and Calvinists alike as ‘Catholic’. 201 Another Catholic characteristic 


193 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 156; Op. omn., § 4, p. 860. 

194 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 158; Op. omn., § 7, p. 861. 

195 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 162 and 169; Op. omn., § 11 and 21, pp. 863 and 867. 

196 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 156; Op. omn., § 4, p. 860: ‘Aegyptius quidam monachus interrogatus, 
cur adeo se omnibus corporis voluptatibus subtraheret, respondit 

197 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 173; Op. omn., § 29, p. 870: ‘Beno deserti Thebaidis abbas nunquam 
visus est iratus. Qui nemini irascitur, perpetua fruitur pace. [...] ille omnia aequo sustin- 
ens animo in spe praemii coelestis conquiescit’. 

198 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 159 and 163; Op. omn., § 9, p. 862; § 14, p. 864. 

199 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 170; Op. omn., § 23, p. 868. 

200 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 159; Op. omn., § 8, p. 862. 

201 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 171-172; Op. omn., § 26, p. 869: ‘Pie itaque Divus Jacobus monet, ut 
omnis homo sit tardus ad iram’ ( Letter to James 1,19). Cf. below. 
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is brought forth when Weyer quotes the book Jesus Sirach (Wisdom of Sirach/ 
Joshua ben Sirach ), 202 which was accepted by the Catholics as canonical, and 
an important authority, 203 whereas it was not acknowledged by the Lutherans 
and Calvinists: Luther had rejected the book as apocryphal. Weyer, however, 
did not just quote Jesus Sirach, but attached to it a value that came close to 
the words of Jesus Christ. 204 ‘Sirach says: “Forgive your fellowman his offence, 
and your sins will be forgiven at your prayer”.’ 205 This has, in fact, the same 
content as a famous line in the Pater noster, Christianity’s most important 
prayer. 206 In another passage Weyer quotes the Letter of James, one of the 
Catholic Letters , 207 as an authoritative text. 208 While the letter was canon¬ 
ized by the Catholic Church (by Athanasius of Alexandria), Luther listed 
it among the antilegomena because he considered it as contradicting Paul’s 
doctrine of justification, which was according to Luther ‘sola fide’ (‘by faith 
alone’). Luther was so offended by James 2,17 ff. (‘faith devoid of charity and 
good works is a dead faith, and in the eyes of God insufficient of justification 
[...]’ and ‘by works a man is justified, and not only by faith’) that he called it 
an ‘epistle of straw’, one that had no evangelical character at all (‘keine evan- 
gelische Art’). 209 Weyer, in a marked difference from Luther, quotes James’s 
views on justification with consent; a person filled with anger against his 
fellow man is devoid of charity, and such a person will not be justified by 


202 Cf. Muraoka T. - Elwolde J.F. (eds.), The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira: 
Proceedings of a Symposium Held at Leiden University, 11-14 December 1 ggy (Leiden: 
1996); Beentjes P.C., The Book of Ben Sira in Hebrew: A Text Edition of All Extant Hebrew 
Manuscripts and a Synopsis of All Parallel Hebrew Ben Sira Texts (Leiden - Boston: 1997); 
Skehan P., The Wisdom of Ben Sira: A New Translation with Notes, The Anchor Bible 39 
(New York: 1987). 

203 Cf. e.g. Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 157; Op. omn., § 5, p. 860. 

204 Ibidem. It is a telling detail that both Jesus Christ and Sirach appear in the same para¬ 
graph, and that Sirach’s ‘wisdom’ seems to built on the one of ‘our Saviour’ (‘Servator nos¬ 
ter Christus Iesus j. 

205 Ibidem: ‘Condona iniuriam proximo tuo’, ait Sirach, ‘et te precante peccata tua 
dissolventur’. 

206 Cf. below. 

207 In the Calvinist Bible, these are the letters of James, two letters of Peter, three letters of 
John (the Apostle), and the letter of Judas; in the Lutheran Bible, the Catholic Letters com¬ 
prise the letters of James andjudas only. For the letter of James cf. Camerlynck A., “Epistle 
of St James”, in The Catholic Encyclopedia (dig., retrieved 16 May 2012). 

208 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 159; Op. omn., § 11, p. 863:'[...] teste Iacobo’. Weyer did so also in his 
De praestigiis daemonum ; cf. Hoorens, Een ketterse arts voor de heksen 297. 

209 Cf. Shaff Ph., History of the Christian Church, vol. vn, § 63. 
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God: ‘Ira enim viri iustitiam Dei non operatur, teste Iacobo’. 210 At another place 
in the “remedia theologica” Weyer calls a certain piece of advice from James’s 
letter ‘pious’ (p/e). 211 Another telling detail is the fact that Weyer has systemati¬ 
cally lowered the self-consciousness of his religious meditator. Weyer avoided 
ascribing to him an independent judgement, or a self-conscious trust in 
God’s grace, based on the conviction of belonging to the chosen ones ( electi ). 
Instead, Weyer returned to the well-known authorities of the Christian—i.e. 
Catholic—Church, and above all the Church Fathers: with respect to the the¬ 
ory of emotions and their theological therapy, Weyer’s attitudes and sentences 
are basically identical to those of Saint Jerome, Saint Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory, Basil, and Chrysostomus. 

Since Weyer did not believe that it was possible to radically ‘kill’ or ‘eradi¬ 
cate’ anger completely, only to dampen it and prevent it from bursting into 
violent action, he designed religious meditations that would work in this direc¬ 
tion. In these meditations the individual generally displays a more humble and 
modest attitude than he does in the philosophical exercises. The meditator 
is not convinced that striving successfully against anger depends on his own 
decisions and strength. For example, it would have been easy for Weyer to par¬ 
allelize the Stoic morning meditation with a Christian one, and the examen 
conscientiae in the evening with a Christian examen. Weyer, however, replaced 
it with a daily morning and evening prayer (oratio). 212 The agent is not man, 
but God. In the morning we shall pray to God so that he may control our emo¬ 
tions and save us from sinful behaviour. The relevant prayer is the Pater noster. 
Its line ‘forgive us our sins, for we ourselves forgive everyone who is indebted 
to us’ Weyer interprets as a prayer against anger, in the sense of ‘forgive us 
our offences, for we ourselves forgive everyone who has offended/injured us’. 213 


210 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 159; Op. omn., § 11, p. 863; James 1, 20. Weyer quotes here the text 
of the Vulgate, or that of the identical Lutheran Latin version of the Bible; the Calvinist 
version, i.e. Beza’s translation, has ‘exsequitur’ instead of ‘operatur’. For Calvinists and 
Lutherans on justification cf. Lillback P.A., “Calvin’s Development of the Doctrine of 
Forensic Justification: Calvin and the Early Lutherans on the Relationship of Justification 
and Renewal”, in Oliphint S. (ed.), Justified in Christ: God’s Plan for Us in Justification (Ross- 
shire: 2007). 

211 Cf. above. 

212 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 154-155; Op. omn., § 2, p. 859. 

213 Ed. Off. Oporinus, pp. 154-155; Op. omn., § 2, p. 859: ‘Remitte nos debita nostra, sicut et 
nos remittimus debitoribus nostris’; the concept of forgiving injuries/offences is central. 
It is interesting that in this case, Weyer has not quoted the Vulgate, but preferred Theodor 
Beza’s translation. This is may be a hint as to his Protestant sympathies, but the read¬ 
ing may also have been chosen with an eye on the concept of forgiving injuries/offences 
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The Pater noster (with its special application to anger) should also be repeated 
each evening. The above-quoted line has an underlying do ut des relation: if 
we want God to forgive us, we are principally not allowed to burst out in anger 
against our fellow man, viz. to take revenge. Therefore, we must try to avoid 
situations that might prompt our irritation. 

The fifth part of Weyer’s philosophical exercises, which was focused on 
counting, weighing, estimating and comparing, has now turned into parallel 
religious meditations. Instead of comparing the small and ridiculous reasons 
for anger with its most deplorable results, one shall take into account the rela¬ 
tionship between the amount of offence we may experience, and the amount 
of sin God may remit to us (if we do not take revenge). The conclusion of this 
estimation can only be that it is more than worthwhile not to take revenge, and 
to forgive one’s fellow men. And, in order to internalize this conclusion, Weyer 
asks us to meditate on the authoritative sentence of Joshua ben Sirach: ‘Forgive 
your fellow man his offences, and your sins will be forgiven’. 214 

Maybe the most important and powerful exercise among Weyer’s theologi¬ 
cal remedies against anger is the meditation on Christ’s Passion . 215 In a marked 
difference from Luther’s method, Weyer asks the meditator to identify with 
Christ and engage in a profound imitatio Christi. If Christ was able to take so 
many and such heavy offences, even torture and a painful death, without get¬ 
ting angry at his persecutors, it should be easy for us to accept much less severe 
offence. Weyer concludes the exercise with an emotional appeal to ‘take one’s 
cross each day, and follow’ Christ, just as Jesus had asked his disciples. 216 The 
fact that Weyer preferred the text as transmitted by Luke indicates that he 
designed the imitatio Christi meditation as a daily exercise. 217 One should viv¬ 
idly imagine each day that one carries the cross (just as Christ did) to the place 
of one’s execution; i.e. one should imagine that one experiences the most ter¬ 
rible verbal and physical injuries, pain, torture, and in the end even a shame¬ 
ful death. The goal of the exercise is self-denial (‘abnegatio sui ipsius’), just as 


(the Latin ‘remitte’—‘to remit’—expresses this better than the VuLgate’s reading ‘dimitte’, 
which most appropriately renders the meaning ‘to release debts’ [debita]). 

214 Sirach 28, 2. 

215 Ed. Off. Oporinus, p. 156; Op. omn., § 6, pp. 860-861. 

216 Ibidem: ‘Attende ipsius (sc. Christi) verbis: “Siquis me sequi vult, abneget se ipsum, et 
tollat crucem suam quotidie, et sequatur me”.’ Cf. Matthaeus 16,24; Lucas 9,23; Marcus 8, 
34. Weyer closely followed Luke’s version, as transmitted in the Vulgate text. 

217 Only Lucas 9,23 has the reading ‘cotidie’ (‘daily’). 
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Christ demanded from his disciples. Weyer considered it the most effective 
exercise in order to strive against anger and prevent one from taking revenge. 218 

This is a profoundly Catholic exercise, omnipresent in late medieval spir¬ 
itual exercises, such as Thomas of Kempen’s Imitatio Christi (hi, 32), and in 
monastic theology. The meditation on Christ’s Passion was considered the via 
regia of conversion and spiritual progress. It has no real equivalent in Weyer’s 
Neostoic exercises. Moreover, its design has little to do with Stoic meditations, 
because it is built on a very strong emotionalization of the self, followed by 
total self-denial. The meditation on Christ’s Passion, however, is conceived as 
an antidote against the pride of Stoic autarky and the arrogance of the Stoic 
sage, who—in absolute control of himself—may feel himself to be a king, 
as the well-known Stoic paradox indicates. And this is, in general, the sense 
Weyer attached to his theological meditations: they are meant to serve as a 
supplement to the philosophical and Stoic exercises, and as a correctivum at 
the same time. Weyer’s theological supplement is a Neo-Stoic instrument par 
excellence: it is designed to merge Stoicism with Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Anger Management and the Rhetoric of 
Authenticity in Montaigne’s De la colere (n, 31) 


Anita Traninger 


Michel de Montaigne did not tire in drawing attention to the fact that his Essais 
confounded received opinion. In his own words, they were to be seen as “para¬ 
doxes”, which, in the old understanding of the term, means that he preferred to 
part with the common doxa and to take a stance contrary to accepted wisdom. 1 
At first glance, this seems to apply equally to Montaigne’s reflection on anger, 
De la colere (n, 31), which appears to be at odds with the general consensus on 
anger management in that he supposedly ‘refuses categorically [...] to sup¬ 
press any passion’. 2 In what follows I will show, however, that Montaigne is 
actually in line with contemporary definitions of, as well as concerns about, 
how to handle anger. He shares with his contemporaries doubts about the indi¬ 
vidual’s capability of governing the passion and a certain uneasiness about the 
fact that anger can, at any time and no matter how thoroughly reflected and 
methodically tamed, get the better of a man. But he is also in line with con¬ 
temporary opinions about anger management, which is portrayed as a power 
technique, one that transforms raw affect into a display of superiority. What is 
unsual, however, is the context to which this use of anger is applied: it is the 
management of a household, and the case for or against anger is made with a 
view to the disciplining of unruly subordinates. Here, Montaigne does again 
largely concur with precepts of how to govern a maison, and how to treat the 
members that are under the rule of the head of the household, namely women, 
children, and servants. Montaigne’s reliance on classical authors and patterns 
of argumentation necessarily entails that reflections on slavery are transposed 
from Antiquity to the Ancien regime, paralleling relations between masters 
and servants with that between masters and slaves. 


1 Cf. Smith P.J., “ ‘J’honnore le plus ceux que j’honnore les moins’. Paradoxe et discours chez 
Montaigne”, in Landheer R. - Smith P.J. (eds.), Le Paradoxe en linguistique et en litterature 
(Geneva: 1996) 173-197. 

2 Quint D., “Letting Oneself Go: ‘De la colere’ and Montaigne’s Ethical Reflections”, Philosophy 
and Literature 24,1 (2000) 126-137, here 126. 
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i A Hot Topic 

Michel de Montaigne was not the only one to reflect on anger in late sixteenth 
century France, 3 however the typical focus was rather on the anger of princes 
than that of heads of households. Anger figured prominently in the pamphlet 
literature produced in the course of the French civil wars, where both sides not 
only accused each other of acting out of anger but also took to an aggressive 
style of accusing and denigrating the opposing party. The fact that the magis¬ 
trate and diplomat Guy du Faur de Pibrac (1529-1584) pronounced a “Discours 
de l’ire et comment il faut la moderer” in Henri ill’s Palace Academy at Blois in 
1576 has been directly linked to the hardened emotions and the acrimony that 
had both informed and, tragically, also resulted from the religious wars. 4 From 
1576 to 1579, Henri 111 assembled dignitaries, scholars and poets at his court as 
the patron of the Academie du Palais to discuss questions of moral philosophy, 
typically listening to short discourses on ethical questions such as whether 
intellectual or moral virtues were more laudable, whether joy or sadness was 
the more vehement passion, etc. 5 These were oral events, and we are informed 
about the speeches delivered only through transcripts that are extant in man¬ 
uscript, one of them having been ordered by Marguerite de Valois, who was 
among the participants of the early gatherings. 6 * * 


3 For an overview on learned discussions of anger, see Arcangeli A., “Ecrits sur la colere et 
systeme des passions au xvi e siecle”, L’Atelier du Centre de recherches historiques [en ligne] 11 
(2013) [http://acrh.revues.org/5312; doi: io.400o/acrh.53i2, lastvisit: 24 December, 2014] [13]. 

4 Sue Farquhar has argued for a causal nexus between the meeting of the Estates General 
and the choice of anger as a topic, see Farquhar S.W., “ ‘Toutes passions mises an arriere ...’. 
The Emotions in Legal Perspective: Montaigne and the Palace Academy in Blois”, Modem 
Language Notes 120/1 (2005) S124-S140. Farquhar interprets ‘the discourse on anger as an 
emergent grammar of rights, intrinsically linked to sovereign “liberties”’ (ibidem S126). In 
contrast, Robert Sealy simply explains the series of topics discussed in Paris and then in Blois 
with a view to the catalogue of virtues that Aristotle treats in the Nicomachian Ethics, see 
Sealy R.J., The Palace Academy of Henry in (Geneva: 1981) 39-81, here 61, as well as 59-81 on 
the court’s sojourn and the Academy’s sessions in Blois during the meeting of the Estates 
General. 

5 The Academie du Palais is the successor institution to Jean-Antoine de Bai'f’s (1532-1589) 
Academie de Poesie et de Musique, see Fremy E., LAcademie des derniers Valois, 1570-1585 
(Paris: 1887) 27-82. Fremy presents an edition of transcripts of 17 discourses extant in a man¬ 
uscript held in Copenhagen. On the functioning of the Academy see ibidem 199-200, and 
also Yates F.A., The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London: 1947) 14-35, 10 5 _1 3 °- 

6 See Rouget F., “Les orateurs de ‘La Pleiade’ a TAcademie du Palais (1576): etude d’un 

album manuscrit ayant appartenu a Marguerite de Valois", Renaissance and Reformation / 

Renaissance et Reforme 31,4 (2008) 19-42. Marguerite had a selection of thirteen discourses 
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In his discourse, held in the presence of the king, Pibrac, who was the entre¬ 
preneur or director of the Academy, complies with well-established patterns 
for showcasing one’s learning: first he compares a wide selection of definitions 
of anger, then he considers the cures for anger as found in the classical authori¬ 
ties. A discussion on rulers who managed to tame their passions leads up to 
his conclusion, warning that the stakes are high when a ruler acts en colere: 
‘Mais celles [i.e. la colere] des Princes comme un grand ambrazement peut a 
l’instant destruire des villes de fons en comble, et allumer des guerres & dis¬ 
sensions immortelles.’ * * * * * 7 

As was the rule with the discourses pronounced at the Academy, Pibrac was 
not the only one to tackle the issue. Amadis Jamyn (1538-1592) contributed a 
piece that joined Pibrac’s in stressing the importance of taming the passion. 8 
And while the third and fourth discourse, both recorded in the manuscripts 
without attribution to a specific Academy member, take the opposing side in 
making the case for princely anger, they still concur with the first two in an 
important regard: all four speeches present nuances of the same maxim, that 
anger needs to be bridled. 

The first unnamed discourse introduces a reflexion on social hierarchy that 
goes beyond Aristotle’s definition of anger as a reaction to a perceived insult 
commited by someone of lower rank. 9 The speaker introduces a social grada¬ 
tion of anger with a view to usefulness: the anger of the ‘menu peuple’ does 
nothing for the public good but invariably ends in injury and manslaughter. 10 
The anger of a prince, however, 


by Pierre Ronsard, Jean-Antoine de Bait, Philippe Desportes and Amadis Jamyn tran¬ 

scribed, yet she did not herself come forward with a speech at any of the seances, contrary 

to her friends Mme de Lignerolles or Mme de Retz (ibidem 21). The authorship in particular 

of Pibrac’s discourse is uncertain as it is, in Marguerite’s album, attributed to Desportes (ibi¬ 

dem 30). 

7 ‘But the anger of princes, like a big blaze, can in an instant reduce entire cities to ashes, 
and ignite wars and eternal conflict’. I quote Pibrac’s discours following the edition by 
Petris who establishes his text on the basis of a bnf manuscript that is more comprehen¬ 
sive than Fremy’s Copenhagen source. Petris also provides an extensive documentation 
of Pibrac’s sources. Petris L., “Le Magistrat gallican de l’Academie du Palais: le Discours de 
lire, et comme il la faut moderer de Guy du Faur de Pibrac”, Nouvelle revue du xvi e slecle 22, 
2 (2004) 57-82, the edition at 65-82, here 81 (my translation). 

8 A fifth discourse by Ba'if has not been included in Fremy’s edition, but is extant in 
Marguerite de Valois’ album, see Rouget, “Les orateurs de ‘La Pleiade’ ” 29. 

9 Aristotle, Rhetoric 11,2. See below n. 43. 

1 o “De l’ire. Troisieme discours” in Fremy, L’Academie des derniers Valois 295-299, here 295. 
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la genereuse cholere d’un Prince, quant elle est bien reiglee et conduicte 
par le frain de la raison, elle produict de merveilleux et prouffictables 
effects. Elle luy eschauffe le sang, le faict magnanime, le faict adventu- 
reux et hazardeux faict qu’il est craint de son peuple, luy faict gaigner 
batailles, provinces et citez et le rend pleun de necessaire majeste. 11 

That anger is reined in by reason is thus not discussed as a problem, as was 
the actual task, but presupposed as a condition. This condition being fulfilled, 
anger appears to be a tonic that heats the body, that fuels courage in battle, 
that is a lubricant of leadership, virtually the cocaine of the powerful. It is what 
animates a prince, since without anger, he is ‘ung rocher’ (296), a lifeless rock. 

Montaigne is in line with the tenor of the Academy discourses in that he 
also frames anger as a question of power. It has been variously noted that some 
of Montaigne’s early essays are dedicated to the very same questions debated 
at the Academy. 12 Yet given that the ‘debate’ at the Academy is not really about 
confronting or opposing radical alternatives but rather about weighing the 
evidence provided by a canon of classical authors, the question of influence 
seems less pertinent than the question of which aspect is emphasised, how 
exempla are selected and combined, and which advice is derived from this 
deliberation and re-arrangement of well-known positions. 

One marked difference, however, lies in the social context. Montaigne is not 
concerned with giving advice to a king but with reflecting on his own conduct 
as a ruler on a smaller scale: as the head of a household. 


2 Managing a maison 

Montaigne opens his reflections on anger with a paragraph on the education 
of children, relating a rarely endorsed argument from Aristotle’s Nicomachian 
Ethics : even the most civil governments were at fault in leaving the education 
of children to the parents, thus exposing them to the danger of being raised 
by foolish or unfit persons. This is supported by a first-person account by 
Montaigne, who confesses to his own impulse of putting on a show (‘farce’) of 


11 “De l’ire. Troisieme discours” in Fremy, L’Academie des derniers Valois 295f. Cf. Althoff G., 
“Ira Regis: Prolegomena to a History of Royal Anger”, in Rosenwein B.H. (ed.), Anger’s Past. 
The Social Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca - London: 1998) 59-74. 

12 See Neubert F., “Die Academie du Palais unter Heinrich m und die Anfange der neueren 
psychomoralischen Literatur in Frankreich”, Germanisch-Romanische Monatssckrift 21 
(i 933 ) 444 - 470 , here 458. 
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revenge for many a child who was subject to the rage and fury of its parents. 13 
The opening paragraphs set the tone and define the angle of Montaigne’s take 
on the topic: he does not focus on the king, the military leader, or the free 
citizen and his public demeanor, but rather on the management of a house¬ 
hold and a father’s relations with those belonging to his menage, given that his 
judgement is constantly under threat by the anger provoked by the members 
of the household: ‘II n’est passion qui esbranle tant la sincerite des jugements, 
que la cholere.’ 14 How should a man then govern those who are under his rule, 
the wife, children, and servants that make up his maisonl 

Given that the education of children by others than the parents is advocated 
in the opening paragraphs, it is remarkable that the text itself shows that the 
problem is thus only shifted, not solved: entrusting a child to a schoolmaster 
means subjecting him to the teacher’s proverbial anger—Horace’s ‘plagosus 
Orbilius’ (Epistles n, 1, 70-71) comes to mind. Thus there is no escape from 
anger. The text acknowledges this in asking why ‘fathers and schoolmasters’ 
(‘peres’ and ‘pedantes’) should be allowed to chastise children in their anger, 
‘estans en cholere’. 15 The phrase ‘in their anger’ appears to be crucial here: not 
the chastisement as such is conceived as a problem, but that it be administered 
while enraged. 

Following the opening paragraph on the education of children, the text 
switches rather abruptly to the question of how to punish servants. Again, 
there is no questioning of the fact that servants need to be punished; the focus 
is rather on the mental condition of the master and the timing of a punish¬ 
ment: ‘Nous mesmes, pour bien faire, ne devrions jamais mettre la main sur noz 
serviteurs, tandis que la cholere nous dure [.. .].’ 16 The passage is in line with 
Seneca’s argument that anger and punishment should be strictly separated. 


13 Montaigne Michel de, Les essais, ed. J. Balsamo - A. Legros, Bibliotheque de la Pleiade 
(Paris: 2007) 750-757:11,31, “De la cholere’’, here 750: ‘Entre autres choses combien de fois 
m’a-il prins envie, passant par nos rues, de dresser une farce, pour venger des gar^onnetz, 
que je voyoy escorcher, assommer, et meurtrir a quelque pere ou mere furieux, et forcenez 
de colere.’—‘How many times have I been tempted, among other things, to make a dra¬ 
matic intervention so as to avenge some little boys whom I saw being bruised, knocked 
about and flayed alive by some frenzied father or mother beside themselves with anger.’ 
Montaigne Michel de, The Complete Essays, trans. M.A. Screech (London: 1991) 809-816: 
11, 31 “On Anger”, here 809. 

14 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 751. ‘No passion disturbs the soundness of our judgement as 
anger does.’ Montaigne “On Anger” 810. 

15 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 751. 

16 Ibidem. ‘We ourselves, if we would act properly, should never lay a hand on our servants 
as long as our anger lasts.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 810. 
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In book i of De ira, he responds to an imagined critic: 1 “What then?” you say, 
“is not correction sometimes necessary?” Of course it is; but with discretion, 
not with anger.’ 17 The maxim for correcting wrongdoers is then spelled out in 
memorable brevity: ‘non sine castigatione, sed sine ira’—‘not without punish¬ 
ment, but without anger.’ 18 It is this situation of dominance and subordination 
that is the context for Montaigne’s reflection on what happens if anger seizes 
a master, rendering him, who is supposed to govern others, powerless: ‘C’est la 
passion qui commande lors, c’est la passion qui parle, ce n’est pas nous.’ 19 

Further adverse consequences of a passion unchecked are adduced: it is 
not only that anger tends to cloud one’s judgement, blowing a servant’s mis¬ 
demeanour out of proportion and, as a consequence, resulting in a harsher 
punishment than actually merited. Crucially, punishments dealt in anger are 
less effective: 

Et puis, les chastiemens, que se font avec poix et discretion, se re^oivent 
bien mieux, et avec plus de fruit, de celuy qui les souffre. Autrement, il 
ne pense pas avoir este justement condamne, par un homme agite et de 
furie: et allegue pour sa justification, les mouvements extraordinaires de 
son maistre, l’inflammation de son visage, les sermens inusitez, et cette 
sienne inquietude, et precipitation temeraire. 20 

At the end of the introduction, an incident related by Suetonius is quoted with¬ 
out much of a contextualisation: it is about Caesar’s angry seeking of revenge 
even when he was himself in the position of a judge, and the fact that it was this 
comportment that most helped his victim, Caius Rabirius, when he appealed 
the case. This legal anecdote, I would suggest, should be taken as an allusion to 
Seneca’s call for the angry man to adopt the impartial stance of the law: ‘What! 


17 Seneca, De ira 1, 6,1. ‘ “Quid ergo? non aliquando castigatio necessaria est?” Quidni? Sed 
haec sine ira, cum ratione; [...].’ The Latin text and the English translation are taken from: 
Seneca, “De ira” in Seneca, Moral Essays, trans. J.W. Basore, 3 vols. (Cambridge, ma: 1958) 
vol. 1,106-355. 

18 Seneca, De ira 1,15,1. 

19 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 751. ‘Until then [i.e. until we have cooled off] passion is in com¬ 
mand, passion does all the talking, not us.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 810. 

20 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 751. ‘And then punishments applied after being judiciously 
weighed are more acceptable and more useful to the sufferer. Otherwise he does not think 
that he has been justly condemned by a man shaking with anger and fury; he cites in his 
own justification the extraordinary agitation of his master, his inflamed face, his unac¬ 
customed swearing, his mental disturbance, and his precipitate haste.’ Montaigne, “On 
Anger” 8iof. (with my changes). 
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Think you the law is angry with men it does not know, whom it has never seen, 
who it hopes will never be? The spirit of the law, therefore, we should make our 
own—the law which shows not anger but determination.’ 21 

Thus the anecdote about Caesar highlights, explicitly and implicitly, two 
extremes in dealing with anger: one, letting oneself go to the extent that even 
in the position of a judge, revenge is being sought; and two, a radical disengage¬ 
ment from any authentic emotion with the aim of emulating the letter of the 
law. What is humanely possible, one might conclude, is to navigate between 
these two poles, between the despicable and the unattainable. 

That the punishment of children and servants is discussed indiscriminately 
(or at least without signalling a change of subject) mirrors the Ancien Regime 
notion of the family as being ‘un menage compose d’un chef et de ses domes- 
tiques, soit femmes, enfans, ou serviteurs’. 22 Before the eighteenth century, 
servants were defined rather by their membership of a household than as 
wage-earners, and accordingly, their work was extremely unspecified. 23 Their 
common status as domestiques equally subjected children and servants to the 
disciplining authority of the head of the household, who disciplined both as a 
master, but was also responsible for the moral education of both as a father. 24 

This means in turn that servants were conceived as immature and depend¬ 
ent like minors. Corporal punishment as a master’s right was not questioned as 
such, yet servants could and would demand that they not be beaten excessively 
or cruelly. 25 And despite a gradual transformation of the concept of domestic 
service towards the end of the Ancien Regime, handbooks of the eighteenth 
century still recommended physical punishment ‘as a means of moral educa¬ 
tion while erratic or gratuitous violence was frowned upon as unchristian.’ 26 
Thus the scenario Montaigne alludes to, that a servant would decry unjust 


21 Seneca, De ira 1, 6, 6. ‘Quid? Tibi lex videtur irasci iis quos non novit, quos non vidit, quos 
non futuros sperat? Illius itaque sumendus est animus, quae non israscitur sed constituit.' 

22 Furetiere Antoine, Dictionnaire universel contenant generalement tous les mots frangois, 
tant vieux que modernes, & les termes de toutes les sciences et des arts, 3 vols. (Den Haag - 
Rotterdam, Arnout & Reinier Leers: 1690) vol. 2, 13 ff. (s.v. “famille”). See the discussion 
in Fairchilds C., Domestic Enemies: Servants and Their Masters in Old Regime France 
(Baltimore: 1984) 5, where a translation of the passage is also provided: ‘a household com¬ 
posed of a head and his domestiques, he they wives, children, or servants.’ 

23 Fairchilds, Domestic Enemies 18,23,54b 

24 See Sabattier J ., Figaro etson maitre: Maitres et domestiques a Paris auxvm e siecle (Paris: 
1984) 98-101, “Correction et education”. 

25 Fairchilds, Domestic Enemies 123. 

26 Maza S.C., Servants and Masters in Eighteenth-Century France: The Uses of Loyally 
(Princeton: 1983) 172; Fairchilds, Domestic Enemies 13-20. 
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treatment if the master showed clear signs of anger when punishing him, 
corresponds to widely accepted notions of good governance of a household. 27 
The position as a chef de menage demanded a certain attitude from a man: 
he incorporated patriarchal society and was supposed to rule firmly yet justly, 
with authority yet without anger. The patriarch of a household will have to 
bridle his anger for his own sake, in line with an anthropology of anger that 
consistently warned against giving in to this violent passion; he is also sup¬ 
posed to serve an unwritten contract with his servants which demands that he 
avoid cruelty and let the fulfilment of his duties as a moral educator and just 
governor of his menage not be tarnished by unbridled emotion. 


3 Lessons from a Slaveholder Society 

The core texts that Montaigne takes into consideration for the reflexion on 
how to treat servants, Seneca’s De ira and Plutarch’s De ira cohibenda, do not 
actually treat the question of servant-master relations but that of servitude. 
We must not forget that the admired classical authorities, the revered canoni¬ 
cal texts of Renaissance humanism and early modern ethical thinking in gen¬ 
eral, stem from and bear testimony to a slaveholder society. What they have to 
say about punishment, even if they often do not mention it explicitly, presup¬ 
poses a master-slave relationship. The advice on how to treat members of a 
household presumes that those serving the familiy are slaves, and that they 
are strictly and permanently distinguished from the ‘honourable’ members of 
society. Thus when early modern readers (and in our case Montaigne) engage 
with Roman authors, they engage with precepts that stem from an essentially 
different system, yet they effortlessly transpose them to the current situation. 

The two main sources on anger management, Seneca’s De ira and Plutarch’s 
De ira cohibenda, while drawing themselves on the same sources and hav¬ 
ing been written within sixty years of each other, frame their topic differ¬ 
ently. Seneca’s focus is on public life, on the demeanor of the citizen towards 
his peers; 28 Plutarch, who choses the genre of dialogue to let his character 
Fundanus explain how he overcame anger himself, concentrates on handling 


27 For historical gaps between theory and practice, see the excellent chapter on “The 
Psychology of Mastership” in Fairchilds, Domestic Enemies 137-163. 

2 8 Drawing on Seneca’s De ira, Samuel Pufendorf, in his De officio hominis et civis iuxta legem 

naturalem developed a strict distinction between internal life, which was to be governed 
by moral theology, and external life, to be governed by natural law. See Samuel Pufendorf, 
On the Duty of Man and Citizen, ed. J. Tully, trans. M. Silverthorne (Cambridge: 1991) 9. 
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anger in privacy, towards family members, friends, and slaves. It is no coin¬ 
cidence that the first word of Montaigne’s reflection on anger is ‘Plutarque’, 29 
and it is certainly De ira cohibenda that inspires not only some central ideas, 
but the approach or angle in general. 30 

Both authors concur, however, in how they discuss anger towards slaves. 
They both condemn angry punishments, but ‘with regard to the ethical state of 
the angry master, not out of concern for the slave’. 31 The bridling of anger thus 
primarily serves one purpose: that of the wellbeing of the master—a line of 
argument that can be traced back to Xenophon. 32 

This negligence of the slave’s condition mirrors the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion that crucially informs Roman society: that between dignitas and servitus , 33 
between freedom and servitude. As a consequence, beatings were not only 
essentially reserved for slaves, they were also symbolically charged: while beat¬ 
ing a freeman was limited to very special circumstances—such as punishment 
for a crime or establishing discipline in the military—, the castigation of slaves 
was a quotidian practice. Accordingly, Roman society knew a subtle hierarchy 
of instruments of punishment. Freeborn adults were, if at all, punished with 
rods ( virgae ), and in the military with clubs ( justes). 34 Schoolmasters would 


Quoted in Gross D.M., The Secret History of Emotion. From Aristotle’s ‘Rhetoric’ to Modem 
Brain Science (Chicago - London: 2007) 58. 

29 On Montaigne as a reader of Plutarch see Konstantinovic I., Montaigne and Plutarque 
(Geneva: 1989), in particular for a list of borrowings in “De la cholere’’ 410-417; Mack P., 
Reading and Rhetoric in Montaigne and Shakespeare (London - New York: 2010) 8-11; 
Friedrich H., Montaigne (Tubingen - Basel: 3 i993) 71-79; Schottlaender R., “Montaignes 
Verhaltnis zu Plutarch—Anregungen und Affinitaten”, Antike und Abendland 32 (1986) 
159-172, esp. 168-170. 

30 In the essai that follows that on anger, Defence de Seneque et de Plutarque (11, 32), 
Montaigne famously claims that the whole book was ‘built entirely out of their spoils’ 
(‘massonne purement de leurs despouilles’). Cf. the discussion in Mathieu-Castellani G., 
Eloge de la colere. L’humeur colerique dans I’Antiquite et a la Renaissance (Paris: 2012) 345- 
372, here 353. 

31 Van Hoof L., “Strategic Differences: Seneca and Plutarch on Controlling Anger’’, 
Mnemosyne 60,1 (2007) 59-86, here 60,76, and the quotation at 75. 

32 Harris W.V., Restraining Rage. The Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity 
(Cambridge, ma - London: 2001) ch. “Slavery”, 317-336, here 319. 

33 Sailer R.P., Patriarclty, Property and Death in the Roman Family (Cambridge: 1996), ch. 6, 
“Whips and Words: Discipline and Punishment in the Roman Household”, 133-153, here 145. 

34 See for the highly codified rules for beating freeborn adults Gebhardt J., Priigelstrafe und 
Ziichtigungsrecht im antiken Rom und in der Gegenwart (Cologne - Weimar - Vienna: 1994); 
Sailer R.P., “Corporal Punishment, Authority, and Obedience in the Roman Household”, 
in Rawson B. (ed.), Marriage, Divorce, and Children in Ancient Rome (Canberra - Oxford: 
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use a cane ( ferula ) with their students. The whip (flagrum or flagellum) was, 
as the most humiliating tool, exclusively reserved for the beating of slaves. 35 
What is more, being beaten was defined as the typical “activity” of a slave, 
a notion that is mirrored in the verb “vapulo”, an active verb with a passive 
meaning: being beaten. 36 Since the term appears with particular frequency in 
Plautus’ comedies, William Fitzgerald concludes that ‘being beaten ( vapulare) 
is one of the most important things that literary slaves do.’ 37 

One might ask, as William Harris does, why anger even played a role in 
an institution such as slavery that was built on vicious punishment. 38 I have 
mentioned the focus on the master’s wellbeing, but there was also a pragmatic 
issue at stake: while physical violence was part and parcel of master-slave rela¬ 
tions, it was excessive rage that was seen as a threat to the system. Since angry 
beatings could lead to a slave’s death in the most severe cases, there was the 
danger that the other slaves could turn against the master and kill him. 39 It can 
thus be concluded that the calls for restraining anger are indeed concerned 
with the master’s psychological state, but that they are equally informed by 
a desire to run the slave system smoothly. One aspect was the prevention of 
rebellion by abiding to the norm and sticking to the habitual level of punish¬ 
ment; the other was, crucially, to project masterly authority and not betraying 
weakness by losing control in excessive bouts of anger—a consideration ech¬ 
oed in Montaigne’s arguments quoted above. 40 

What Plutarch has to say about anger management responds precisely to 
these concerns, but connects them in a telling manner. Exercising control over 
one’s anger should be practiced and habitualised in the dealings with unruly 
slaves. These situations of establishing order in one’s household without 
resorting to unbridled ire should be considered a training opportunity for ethi¬ 
cal behavour in the public realm: ‘there is no passion that we can better learn 


1991) 143-165, here 153, characterises the Roman notion of corporal punishment as ‘the 
grossest form of invasion and hence a deep humiliation.’ 

35 FuhrmannM., “verbera”, inPaulys Realencyclopadie der ClassischenAltertumsrwissenschaft, 
suppl. vol. ix (Stuttgart: 1962) 1589-1597, here 1590. On the replacement of virgae by 
the originally military fustes in civil punishment see Garnsey P., Social Status and Legal 
Privilege in the Roman Empire (Oxford: 1970) 137; see also Sailer, Patriarchy 138. 

36 Cf. Quintilian’s discussion in Institutio oratoria ix, 3, 7. 

37 Fitzgerald W., Slavery and the Roman Literary Imagination (Cambridge: 2000) 32. 

3 8 Harris, Restraining Rage 317. 

39 Ibidem 322. 

40 Ibidem 333b 
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to control by practising on servants than temper’. 41 The master-slave relation 
provides a type of laboratory that is devoid of social or status considerations 
‘because of the absolute power we possess, there being no one to oppose or to 
prevent us’. 42 With regard to slaves, anger does not figure as the social emo¬ 
tion as identified by Aristotle, namely as ‘a desire, accompanied by pain, for a 
perceived revenge, on account of a perceived slight on the part of people who 
are not fit to slight one or one’s own’. 43 This definition, at first glance, perfectly 
grasps the root of anger towards slaves: since they are ‘not fit to slight one’, 
anger is a “natural” reaction to their insubordination. Yet Plutarch underlines a 
fundamental difference that is at work here: slaves do not pertain to the social 
realm in which relations are measured in terms of respect paid and demanded 
in terms of a careful negotiation of precedence and hierarchy—or of revenge 
in case of a perceived slight. With regard to slaves, these considerations simply 
do not apply, and it is in this sense that Plutarch stresses that ‘no envy or fear 
or rivalry enters into our relations with them’. 44 Thus the master-slave relation 
can be taken as a kind of experimental set up that allows the master to work on 
his emotional economy—it is no coincidence that Cicero framed the master- 
slave relation as the model for the governance of desire in general. In De re 
pubiica he says that the mind rules the body as a king his citizens or a father his 
sons, but it restrains and crushes desire as a master would a slave. 45 


41 Plutarch, De cohibenda ira 459B. I quote from the following translation: Plutarch, “On the 
Control of Anger (De cohibenda ira)” in Plutarch, Moralia, vol. 6, trans. W.C. Helmbold, 
Loeb Classical Library (Harvard: 1939) 89-159. 

42 Plutarch, De cohibenda ira 459B. 

43 Aristotle, Rhetoric 11, 2, 1378a. I quote David Konstan’s translation of this definition: 
Konstan D., “Aristotle on Anger and the Emotions: The Strategies of Status” in Braund S. - 
Most G.W. (eds.), Ancient Anger. Perspectives form Homer to Galen (Cambridge: 2003) 
99-120, 100. Cf. Aristotle, On Rhetoric. A Theory of Civic Discourse, trans. G.A. Kennedy 
(New York - Oxford: 1991): ‘Let anger be [defined as] desire, acompanied by [mental 
and physical] distress, for conspicuous retaliation because of a conspicuous slight that 
was directed, without justification, against oneself or thos near to on.’ Kennedy opts for 
‘without justification’, but in the context of my argument the question of status that is 
intrinsically built into Aristotle’s definition is crucial. Cf. again Konstan: ‘[...] according 
to Aristotle, one cannot react angrily to a slight on the part of a person with vastly more 
power than one’s own.’ Konstan, “Aristotle on Anger and the Emotions” 119. 

44 Plutarch, De cohibenda ira 459B. 

45 ‘Nam ut animus corpori dicitur imperare, dicitur etiam libidini, sed corpori ut rex civi- 
bus suis aut parens liberis, libidini autem ut servis dominus quod earn coercet et frangit'. 
Cicero, De re pubiica. De legibus. Cato Maior de senectute. Laelius de amicitia, ed. J.G.F. 
Powell (Oxford: 2006) III, 25, 37. Quoted in Fitzgerald, Slavery and the Roman Literary 
Imagination 69. 
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With regard to the management of slaves, Plutarch has his character 
Fundanus relate his efforts to abstain from physical punishment entirely, 
rather granting forbearance or “shaming” slaves into subservience by refrain¬ 
ing from an expected beating . 46 If, however, a punishment is due, it should be 
inflicted ‘with moderation, and in a useful and suitable manner .’ 47 Thus the 
physical violence needs to be separated from the emotion—just as Seneca also 
demanded—which is allegedly achieved by introducing a delay between the 
commited act and the ensuing castigation. One of the discourses presented 
at the Palace Academy, discussed above, took up this very recommendation, 
quoting the example of the Emperor Augustus: 

Le souverain remede est, quand vous sentez ceste premiere emotion qui 
n’a point encore totallement chasse la raison du logis, ne se haster pas, 
mais faire comrne Auguste qui disoit deux foix les lectres de son alpha¬ 
bet, ou abaissait trois fois les yeulx contre terre . 48 

Plutarch’s Fundanus, however, does not resort to calming techniques that are 
in themselves meaningless, but rather lets the slave plead for mercy , 49 mak¬ 
ing use of the time to let his own anger subside before administering the 
castigation: 

I try to get rid of my anger, if possible, by not depriving those who are 
to be punished of the right to speak in their defence, but by listening 
to their plea. For both the passage of time gives a pause to passion and 
a delay which dissolves it, and also the judgement discovers a suitable 
manner of punishment and an adequate amount; furthermore, the man 
who suffers punishment has no pretext left for opposing the correction 
if punishment is inflicted, not in anger, but after the accused has been 
proved guilty; and finally, the most shameful thing is avoided—that the 
slave should seem to be making a juster plea than his master . 50 


46 Plutarch, De cohibencLa ira 459C. 

47 Ibidem 459D. 

48 “De l’ire. Troisieme discours” in Fremy, L’Academie des derniers Valois 299. ‘The reliable 
remedy is, when you feel this first emotion has not yet entirely ousted reason, not to has¬ 
ten, but to do like Augustus who said the letters of the alphabet twice, or dropped his gaze 
three times towards the ground.’ (My translation). 

49 Cf. John Nassichuk’s discussion of Pontano’s De obedientia in this volume which examines 
the question of whether children should explain themselves to their angered father. 

50 Plutarch, De cohibenda ira 459E. It should be noted that Jacques Amyot, whose translation 
of Plutarch’s Moralia Montaigne relied on, keeps switching between ‘esclave’, ‘serviteur’, 
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That the plea will not alter the slave’s fate is obvious from the start: his apology 
is, to the master, just as meaningless as the letters of the alphabet would be, 
and it is only admitted in order to create a cooling down period for the furious 
master. At the same time, hearing the slave out serves the function of giving an 
air of justice to the whole process. After all, the slave has been heard before the 
whip is lashed at him—which is construed as inevitable, since a slave outar¬ 
guing his master would be ‘the most shameful thing’. To sum up: gaining time 
between perceiving the slight and with it the first indices of a rousing anger 
and taking action was thus key to successful anger management. It is again 
Seneca who words the pertinent maxim: ‘Maximum remedium irae mora est .’ 51 

The question Montaigne asks with regard to these precepts is as simple as 
it was unusual in his time: did the philosophers follow their own precepts? 
Stating ‘[l]e dire est autre chose que le faire ’, 52 Montaigne introduces a reflex¬ 
ion on the tension between theoretical takes on anger, moral precepts, and 
actual practices: He who does what he preaches is most credible. Conversely, 
a discourse is more convincing if it is backed by experience: a philosopher is 
not the most reliable source on wars; an orator lacks credibility with regard to 
bravery, thus: j'appercjois, ce me semble, es escrits des anciens, que celuy qui 
dit ce qu’il pense, l’assene bien plus vivement, que celuy qui se contrefaict .’ 53 


and ‘valet’, and he does so also in passages like the above quoted that clearly presupposes 
the slave’s lack of dignity: ‘on ne trouuera point que le valet chastie parle plus iustement 
que le maistre qui le chastie.’ Les oeuvres morales et meslees de Plutarque, translates de 
Grec en Frangois, parM. Jacques Amyot (Geneve: Iacob Stoer, 1576) 1,8: “De la mansuetude, 
comment il faut refrener la cholere, en forme de devis’’, 148-167, here 160. 

51 Seneca, De ira n, 29,1. ‘The best corrective of anger lies in delay’. Francis Bacon, in his 
essay “Of Anger”, argues that the delay is easier achieved if it is introduced with the con¬ 
viction that revenge is yet to come: ‘But in all Retrainings of Anger, it is the best Remedy 
to win Time; And to make a Mans Selfe beleeve, that the Opportunity of his Revenge is not 
yet come: But that he foresees a Time for it; And so to still Himselfe in the meane Time, 
and reserve it.’ Bacon F., The Essay es or Counsels, Civill and Morall, ed. M. Kiernan (Oxford: 

1985) 17c 

52 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 751. ‘Saying is one thing: doing is another’. Montaigne, “On 
Anger" 811 .1 am not convinced by Terence Cave’s interpretation that ‘le dire’ would refer 
to ‘an authentic moral language’ (‘un langage moral authenthiquej, while ‘le faire’ sig¬ 
nified ‘an inauthentic behaviour’ (‘un comportement inauthentiquej. Cave T., “ ‘Outre 
l’erreur de nostre discours ...’: l’analyse des passions chez Montaigne”, Lecercle F. (ed.), 
La Poetique des passions a la Renaissance. Melanges offerts a Frangoise Charpentier (Paris: 
2001) 389-406, here 401. 

53 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 752. ‘It seems to me that I can perceive from the writings of the 
Ancients that the man who says what he really thinks drives it home in a livelier way than 
he who only pretends.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 8u. 
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These general statements lead up to an assessment of Plutarch’s credibility as 
an authority on anger, despite the fact that it is Fundanus whose views and 
experiences are presented in De cohibenda ira. Proof that Plutarch not only 
preached but that he arguably lived and acted according to his moral precepts 
is found in an anecdote conveyed by Aulus Gellius in the Attic Nights that 
Montaigne recounts at full length: 

Un sien esclave mauvais honrme et vicieux, mais qui avoit les oreilles 
aucinement abbreuvees des lemons de philosophic, ayant este pour 
quelque sienne faute despouille par le commandement de Plutarque; 
pendant qu’on le fouettoit, grondoit au commencement, que c’estoit 
sans raison, et qu’il n’avoit rien faict: mais en fin, se mettant a crier et 
injurier bien a bon escient son maistre, luy reprochoit qu’il n’estoit pas 
philosophe, comnre il s’en vantoit: qu’il luy avoit souvent ouy dire, qu’il 
estoit laid de se courroucer, voire qu’il en avoit faict un livre: et ce que 
lors tout plonge en la colere, il le faisoit si cruellement battre, desmentoit 
entierement ses escrits. A cela Plutarque, tout froidement et tout rassis; 
Comment, dit-il, rustre, a quoyjuges tu que je sois a cette heure esmeu? 
Je ne pense avoir ny les yeux effarouchez, ny le visage trouble, ny un cry 
effroyable: rougis-je? escume-je? m’eschappe-il de dire chose, dequoy 
j’aye a me repentir? tressaulx-je? fremis-je de courroux? car pour te dire, 
ce sont la les vrais signes de la cholere. Et puis se destournant a celuy 
qui fouettoit: Continuez, luy dit-il, tousjours vostre besogne, pendant que 
cettuy-cy et moy disputons . 54 


54 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 752f. ‘One of Plutarch’s slaves, a bad, wicked man whose ears 
had however drunk in a few lectures in philosophy, had been stripped for some crime by 
order of Plutarch; at first, while he was being flogged, he snarled about its not being right 
and that he had not done anything wrong; but in the end he started to shout abuse at his 
master in good earnest, accusing him of not really being a philosopher as he boasted, 
since he had often heard him say that it was ugly to get angry and had even written a 
book on the subject; the fact that he was now immersed in anger and having him cruelly 
flogged gave the lie to his writings. To which Plutarch, quite without heat and completely 
calm, replied: “What makes you think, you ruffian, that I am angry at this time? Does my 
face, my voice, my colouring or my speech bear any witness to my being excited? I do not 
think my eyes are wild, my face distorted nor my voice terrifying. Is my face inflamed? Am 
I foaming at the mouth? Do words escape me which I will later regret? Am I all a-trem- 
ble? Am I shaking with wrath? Those, I can tell you, are the true symptoms of anger.” 
Then turning towards the man who was doing the flogging he said, “Carry on with your 
job, while this man and I are having a discussion”.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 812. Cf. Aulus 
Gellius, Nodes Atticae 1,26. 
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Thus Plutarch exemplarily fulfils his duty as a head of a household by having 
his slave punished while being himself aloof and cool in the process, helped, no 
doubt, by the fact that he delegated the punishing to another slave while being 
present and entering in a debate with the delinquent. An anecdote about Plato, 
often retold in the discours on anger of the period, takes a measure that hardly 
qualifies as anger management in terms of governing one’s passion: fearing 
that he was too angry to punish a slave, Plato delegated the task to Speusippus, 
thus of course foregoing the presumably sweet taste of revenge, but at the 
same time not submitting himself to a regime of taming the passion at all. 55 


4 He Who Loves his Son... 

But let me return to the juxtaposition of servants and children at the beginning 
of the essay. True, the passages that deal with children are brief, but still, they 
are prominently placed in the opening paragraphs and are thus clearly signifi¬ 
cant. What is remarkable here is that both of Montaigne’s main sources do 
not discuss the disciplining of children under the rubric of anger. Plutarch did 
write a highly influential treatise on the education of children, and Montaigne 
took up the topic in his essay De L’institution des enfans (i, 25), adopting many a 
pedagogic view propounded by Plutarch, including the importance of encour¬ 
agement and praise in the classroom. But in Plutarch’s treatise on anger, the 
disciplining of children and the appropriate level of anger is not a concern. 

This is in line with Roman attitudes towards the punishment of children, in 
particular in comparison to that of slaves. Slaves and boys were both named 
“puer”, with the obvious difference that boys could grow out of the term and 
the status. 56 While they were both treated as minors, it was precisely the beat¬ 
ings that supposedly underlined a categorial difference: 

The servile spirit was one that had to be goaded by the lash; the servile 
back was one marked with scars from past whippings. Precisely because 
uerbera were fit for slaves and encouraged a servile mentality of grudg¬ 
ing fear, such punishment was considered inappropriate and insulting 
for freeborn adult filiifamilias . 57 


55 Montaigne, “De la cholere’’ 753; also Du Faur de Pibrac, “De l’ire & comme il la faut 
moderer” in Petris, “Le Magistrat gallican” 65-82, here 78. 

56 Sailer, Patriarchy 147. 

57 Sailer, R.P., “Corporal Punishment, Authority, and Obedience in the Roman Household”, 
in Rawson B. (ed.), Marriage, Divorce, and Children in Ancient Rome (Canberra - Oxford: 
1991) 143-165. here 165. 
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Romans apparently did not usually beat their children beyond infancy; 58 
the imposition of discipline was rather delegated to schoolmasters. They, in 
turn, were practically expected to flog their pupils. Since these beatings were 
thought to fulfil an educational purpose, they were not seen as iniuria, a cat¬ 
egorisation that was, as I have indicated above, of crucial importance with 
regard to beatings. 59 In the rare cases where pedagogical beatings were sub¬ 
jected to criticism, it was mostly with regard to dignity, reflecting the anxiety 
of differentiating between the freeborn and the slave. 60 

At no point in the essay on anger does Montaigne say that children should 
not be beaten at all: rather, he warns against leaving children at the mercy of 
their parents, ‘tant fols et meschants qu’ils soient’. It is excessive cruelty that 
is cautioned here, and it may be conjectured that ‘fol’ refers to the madness 
as which anger is often described. 61 And even in the essay on the education of 
children, Montaigne does not strictly reject school beatings, but rather frames 
them as a first step towards successful learning: 


5 8 Again, literature echoes the general consensus: in Roman comedy, fathers are never repre¬ 

sented as beating their sons, see Sailer, Patriarchy 144. In general, the Romans were hardly 
interested in anger between relatives, compared to how much attention they dedicated to 
the discussion of anger between citizens as well as towards slaves. If at all, anger in father- 
son relations is framed as anger of adult sons towards their fathers, see Harris, Restraining 
Rage 296-299, 311. 

59 Fuhrmann, “verbera" I5g6f. 

60 Wilson R.M., A Study of Attitudes Towards Corporal Punishment as an Educational 
Procedure From the Earliest Times to the Present (University of Victoria: m.a. Thesis, 1971), 
online at http://www.zona-pellucida.com/wilsonoi.html (last viewed: 13 February, 2015), 
ch. 2.6. Cf. e.g. Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 1, 3,14-17: ‘I disapprove of flogging, although 
it is the regular custom and meets with the acquiescence of Chrysippus, because in the 
first place it is a disgracefulform of punishment and fit only for slaves, and is in any case 
an insult, as you will realise if you imagine its infliction at a later age.’ The translation is 
taken from Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, trans. H.E. Butler, 4 vols., Loeb Classical Library 
(London - New York: 1921), my emphasis. And of course Plutarch: ‘This I also assert, that 
children ought to be led to honourable practices by means of encouragement and rea¬ 
soning, and most certainly not by blows or ill-treatment, for it is surely agreed that these 
are fitting ratherfor slaves than the freeborn-, for so they grow numb and shudder at their 
tasks, partly from the pain of the blows, partly from the degradation. Praise and reproof 
are more helpful for the free-born than any sort of ill-usage, since the praise incites them 
from what is disgraceful.’ Plutarch, De liberis educandis 9A. I quote from the edition 
Plutarch, “The Education of Children (De liberis educandis)” in Plutarch, Moralia, vol. 1, 
trans. F.C. Babbitt, Loeb Classical Library (London - New York: 1927) 1-69, my emphasis. 

61 Cf. the discussion in n. 68 in Karl Enenkel’s contribution to this volume. 
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[I]l n’y a tel, que d’allecher l’appetit et l’aflection, autrement on ne fait 
que des asnes chargez de livres: on leur donne a coups de fouet en garde 
leur pochette pleine de science. Laquelle pour bien faire, il ne faut pas 
seulement loger chez soy, il la faut espouser. 62 

What he speaks of here are not disciplining blows, but the schoolmasterly 
technique of embossing knowledge onto a pupil’s mind by fostering his mem¬ 
ory through accompanying physical stimulation. 63 Of course, schoolmas¬ 
ters equally administered beatings for disciplinary reasons, but the idea that 
pain would aid learning in particular of Latin and Greek was a mainstay of 
early modern pedagogy. 64 These quotes do not vouch for an absolute rejec¬ 
tion of educational and didactic beatings, but they do betray the usual caution 
towards affective excess, in particular with regard to anger. 

Still, there is a difference to be observed between pedagogic and domes¬ 
tic punishment. While the schoolmaster’s virgae have been approved since 
antiquity, the assessment of parents beating their children had undergone 
radical change by the early modern period. It had been with the emergence 
of Christianity in late antiquity that attitudes towards parental punishment 
changed fundamentally. 

There are two passages in the Old Testament that advocate the beating of 
sons as a sign of paternal love: ‘quem enim diligit Dominus corripit et quasi 
pater in hlio conplacet sibi’ (Proverbs 3,12: Tor whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
tiseth: and as a father in the son he pleaseth himself’) and ‘quem enim diligit 
Dominus castigat flagellat autem omnem filium quem recipit’ (Hebrews 12,6: 
‘For whom the Lord loveth he chastiseth: and he scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth’). According to Augustine, who quoted these verses more than fifty 
times in his works and thus more often than any Christian author before him, 


62 Montaigne, “De l’institution des enfans” 184. ‘[TJhere is nothing like tempting the boy to 
want to study and to love it: otherwise you simply produce donkeys laden with book. They 
are flogged into retaining a pannierful of learning; but if it is to do any good, Learning 
must not only lodge with us: we must marry her.’ Montaigne, “On Educating Children” 199. 

63 See Berns J.J., "Liebe & Hiebe. Unvorgreifliche Gedanken zur mnemonischen Kraft christ- 
licher Schmerzikonographie”, in Hiittel B. - Hiittel R. - Kohn J. (eds.), Re-Visionen. Zur 
Aktualitdt von Kunstgeschichte (Berlin: 2002) 247-262. 

64 See Traninger A., “Whipping Boys. Erasmus’ Rhetoric of Corporeal Punishment and 
its Discontents”, in van Dijkhuizen J.F. - Enenkel K.A.E. (eds.), The Sense of Suffering: 
Constructions of Physical Pain in Early Modem Culture (Leiden - Boston: 2009) 39-57. 
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as Theodore de Bruyn has established, a father was thus not only entitled, but 
virtually obliged to chastise a disobedient son. 65 

It is this (novel) defintion of the father-son-relation on which the relation¬ 
ship between God and man is modelled. It had essentially been developed by 
Lactantius who conceives of God as “pater et dominus”, as a being that is to be 
loved like a father and feared like a (slaveholding) master—thus being forged 
precisely in the image of the Roman paterfamilias. 66 The background of this 
discussion is theodicy, i.e. the question of the relation between human suffer¬ 
ing and divine providence. To justify human suffering, God is conceived of as a 
paterfamilias-, crucially, he is not simply identified with a slaveholder—rather, 
in order to equally attribute mercifulness to him, he is at the same defined as 
a loving father whose chastising is portrayed as an act of love. 67 The Christian 
believer’s relationship to his God was thus modelled upon the Roman house¬ 
hold structure, yet with one crucial difference: while one was cast either in the 
role of the son or the slave in a Roman domus, a Christian would have to con¬ 
ceive of himself as both in relation to the angry God whom one was supposed 
to love like a father. The passion of Christ provided the crucial narrative of the 
intertwining of sonship and suffering. 68 

In turn, attitudes towards the actual punishment of sons changed as well. 
“Flagellum”, once standing metonymically for the scourging of a slave, was 
mostly used metaphorically in Christian discourse to indicate paternal punish¬ 
ment in general. Once the cultural symbol of slavery, “flagellum” now becomes 
the cultural symbol of sonship. 69 Even if this reframing of paternal punishment 
as a metaphor for the role of God in the world may not have corresponded 
to an increase in the physical punishment of children in late antiquity, 70 it 
clearly engendered, in the long term, a change in the conception of the role of 
the father. 


65 De Bruyn Th.S., “Flogging a Son: The Emergence of the paterflageLlans in Latin Christian 
Discourse”, Journal of Early Christian Studies 7, 2 (1999) 249-290, here 250. 

66 De Bruyn, “Flogging a Son” 256f. See Lactantius, Divine Institutes iv, 3. On the paterfami¬ 
lias see also Wiedemann Th., Adults and Children in the Roman Empire (London: 1989) 
28f.; Arjava A., “Paternal Power in Late Antiquity”, The Journal of Roman Studies 88 (1998) 
147-165, esp. 153-155. 

67 De Bruyn, “Flogging a Son” 288; see also Garnsey P., Ideas of Slavery from Aristotle to 
Augustine (Cambridge: 1996) ch. 14 “Slavery as Metaphor”, 220-235. 

68 De Bruyn, “Flogging a Son” 275. 

69 Ibidem 259. 

70 Ibidem 281. 
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5 Excursus: The Angry Child 

That the domestic beating of children had become accepted practice in 
Montaigne’s time is not least evidenced by the education of Louis xm, first 
heir of the Bourbon dynasty, born in 1601. This is not the place to engage more 
deeply with Louis’ fascinating story, but it should be mentioned that he was 
flogged intensively and regularly, both by his governess as well as his father, 
Henri iv. 71 The early life of the Dauphin (as well as the early years as king 
after his father had been murdered in 1610) has been documented in abun¬ 
dant detail by his physician, Jean Heroard. His registre abounds with entries on 
Louis’ nurture, bodily functions, daily routines, education—and punishment. 
What makes the story even more interesting in the present context is the fact 
that rather than being disciplined out of anger it was mostly Louis’ own anger 
that merited harsh punishment. The first beating took place on g October 
1603, when the child was 25 months old. In the following months, it is typi¬ 
cally Louis’ “colere” that is countered with a flogging—to quote just one entry: 
‘Eveille a sept heures et demie, leve, dejeune, colere mal a propos, fouette tres- 
bien.’ 72 These beatings were ordered by the king himself, who famously wrote 
to the Dauphin’s governess: 

[...] je veux et vous commande de le fouetter toutes les fois qu’il fera 
l’opiniatre ou quelque chose de mal, sachant bien par moi-meme qu’il n’y 
a rien au monde qui lui fasse plus de profit que cela; ce que je renconnois 
par experience m’avoir profite, car, etant de son age, j’ai ete fort fouette. 73 


71 Quint, “Letting Oneself Go” 130, hypothesises that the ‘plus cholere homme de France’ 
whom Montaigne mentions in “De la cholere” (754) may have been Henri iv, yet this con¬ 
jecture has hitherto not been substantiated. 

72 Journal de Jean Heroard sur I’enfance et la jeunesse de Louis xm (1601-1628). Extrait des 
manuscrits originaux, eds. E. Soulie - E. de Barthelemy, 2 vols. (Paris: 1868) vol. 1, 65 (29 
April, 1604). ‘Woke at 7:30, got up, breakfast, angry at the wrong moment, good flog¬ 
ging.’ There is also a newer partial edition of Heroard’s journal available: Journal de Jean 
Heroard, ed. M. Foisil, 2 vols. (Paris: 1989). For a critique of the edition’s reliability, see 
Marvick E.W., “Louis xm and His Doctor: On the Shifting Fortunes of Jean Heroard’s 
Journal” French Historical Studies 18,1 (1993) 279-300. 

73 Journal de Jean Heroard vol. 1, v, "Introduction". ‘I wish and command you to whip him 
every time he is stubborn or does something bad, knowing very well myself that there is 
nothing in the world that will do him more good than this; I recognise this from experi¬ 
ence; it certainly did me good, because, at his age, I was properly beaten.’ (My translation). 
See Marvick E.W., Louis xm: The Making of a King (New Haven - London: 1986) 30. The 
quotation is originally from Henri’s Lettres missives (14 November, 1607). 
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Tellingly, the king’s or the Dauphin’s handlers’ anger, which was clearly pro¬ 
voked by the unruly child, is not discussed by Heroard; yet the anger displayed 
by the young Dauphin can be—and was—explained from a variety of angles. 
First, children were in general seen as not being able to master their passions. 74 
Second, Louis appears to have been particularly irascible, which of course con¬ 
tradicted his supposed princely perfection. His doctor, Heroard, was thus keen 
to explain this unpleasant trait away by resorting to humoural-pathological 
theories: Louis simply suffered from an excess of yellow bile, his choler was 
thus to be judged as a physical given rather than a moral defect. 75 Third, his 
elated position entailed issues of precedence and hierarchy which informed his 
life from very early on. On his father’s mandate, Louis was educated together 
with Henri’s natural children; as a consequence, he suffered severe anxiety of 
status, in particular as he grew older, and his choleric behaviour may well be 
explained with a view to the Aristotelian definition of status infringement as 
the common root cause for anger. 76 


74 Cf., e.g., La Bruyere’s Characteres (1688), where children are painted as human beings who, 
not yet having been reined in by edcuation, are characterised by all the negative traits of 
“natural” man: ‘Les enfants sont hautains, dedaigneux, coleres, envieux, curieux, interes- 
ses, paresseux, volages, timides, intemperants, menteurs, dissimules, ils rient et pleurent 
facilement, ils ont des joies immoderees et des afflictions ameres sur les tres petits sujets; 
ils ne veulent point souffrir de mal et aiment a en faire: ils sont deja des hommes.’ La 
Bruyere Jean de, Les Caracteres de Theophraste traduits du Grec avec Les Caracteres ou 
les moeurs de ce siecle, ed. M. Escola (Paris: 1999) xi, “De l’homme”, 416.—‘Children are 
overbearing, supercilious, passionate, envious, inquisitive, egotistical, idle, fickle, timid, 
intemperate, liars, and dissemblers; they laugh and weep easily, are excessive in their joys 
and sorrows, and that about the most trifling objects; they bear no pain, but like to inflict 
it on others; already they are men.’ The Characters of Jean de La Bruyere, trans. H. van Laun 
(New York: 1885) xi, 50.—The idea that children were pure and innocent is alien to the 
seventeenth century; the glorification of childhood ensued only in the wake of Rousseau’s 
writings in the eighteenth century, cf. Tremp P., Rousseaus Emile als Experiment derNatur 
und Wunder der Erziehung. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Glorifizierung von Kindheit 
(Opladen: 2000) esp. ch. in Sc iv. 

75 In 1609, Heroard published the dialogue L’Institution du prince, which showed his per¬ 
sona discussing the education of the Dauphin, who was also the dedicatee, with Louis’ 
tutor, Gilles de Souvre. A modern edition can be found in Journal de Jean Heroard vol. 2, 
320-392, the discussion of choler at 323. 

76 On the complex system of threats and punishment that shaped Louis’ early life, see my 
“Im Namen des Vaters. Politik der Verheifiung und Performanz der Drohung als interde- 
pendente Phanomene in der Erziehung Louis’ xiil.” in Heisler E. - Koch E. - Scheffer 
Th. (eds.), Drohung und Verheijiung. Mikroprozesse in Verhdltnissen von Macht und Subjekt 
(Freiburg i.Br.: 2007) 29-53. 
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The handling of the child’s anger was a complicated and contentious issue. 
While Henri iv swore by physical punishment, the Dauphin’s mother, Marie de 
Medicis, wanted blows to be only the last resort (which she considered to be an 
indication of the failure of those in charge). She cautioned that beatings must 
be administered ‘with such circumspection as to make sure that the anger he 
might feel as a result will not make him ill.’ 77 Experience had shown that anger 
was a reaction the Dauphin regularly produced when whipped. But the clas¬ 
sical authorities also warned against the contrary: in De ira, Seneca cautions 
about the paradoxical consequences of praise which Plutarch recommended 
as it supposedly incited children ‘toward what is honourable’. 78 According to 
Seneca, praise lets the young spirit prosper, but at the same time breeds iras¬ 
cibility and arrogance. 79 Since anger could thus follow from punishment as 
well as from praise, the adequate guidance of a child was more or less a ques¬ 
tion of trial and error. That this is even more true for an adult’s own anger 
management, is impressively demonstrated in the concluding paragraphs of 
Montaigne’s essay. 


6 The Rhetoric of Authenticity 

In concluding, Montainge turns, in the 1588 additions to the essay (com¬ 
monly referred to as the B text), to his own handling of his anger: ‘Et pour 
moy, je ne s^ache passion, pour laquelle couvrir et soustenir, je peusse faire 
un tel effort.’ 80 While the reaction to anger that is so hard to achieve for him 
personally is described as either ‘hiding it’ or ‘withstanding’—two entirely dif¬ 
ferent things—, what he advises is contrary to both. Contending that anger 
takes hold of the body precisely when hidden (‘[o]n incorpore la cholere en la 
cachant’), he counsels ‘qu’on donne plustost une buffe a la joue de son valet, un 
peu hors de saison, que de gehenner sa fantaisie, pour representer ceste sage 
contenance’. 81 


77 Quoted in Marvick E.W., “Nature versus Nurture: Patterns and Trends in Seventeenth- 
Century French Child-Rearing”, in deMause L. (ed.), The History of Childhood (New York 
et at: 1975) 259-301, here 276. 

78 Plutarch, De liberis educandis 8F-9A. 

79 Seneca, De ira n, 21,3. 

80 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 755. ‘Personally I know of no passion of mine for which I could 
ever make so great an effort to hide and withstand.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 814. 

81 Montaigne, “De la cholere" 755. ‘I would advise you to give your valet a rather unseason¬ 
able slap on the cheek rather than to torture your mind so as to put on an appearance of 
wisdom.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 814. 
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Montaigne thus does not find fault with venting one’s anger spontaneously 
through a quick slapping of a servant (‘une buffe’—modern French: “baffe”) 
instead of pretending to be calm. In a way, he does indeed contrast his own 
giving in to the first flush of anger with the restraint shown by Plutarch; 82 but 
at the same time, this can be seen as an idiosyncratic adherence to Seneca’s 
advice that above all, one must avoid ‘falling into anger’ at all costs. 83 Abusing 
the servant is thus a ‘cathartic’ 84 manoeuvre to avoid precisely that anger “takes 
over”. It is still, however, contrary to the idealising notion of beatings serving 
the subordinates’ moral education, as it casually instrumentalises the serv¬ 
ant in that he is not punished with a view to his moral correction, but for the 
master’s relief: hurt someone else before you hurt yourself. ‘Et aymerois mieux 
produire mes passions, que de les couver a mes despens: Elies s’alanguissent en 
s’esvantant, et en s’exprimant: II vaut mieux que leur poincte agisse au dehors, 
que de la plier contre nous.’ 85 

But while the master of the house allows himself this liberty that is pre¬ 
sented as a strategic relief with the clear purpose of managing anger by not 
letting it seize the body but rather venting in its early stages, he instructs the 
higher-ranking members of his household differently: 

J’advertis ceux, qui ont la loy de se pouvoir courroucer en ma famille, 
premierement qu’ils mesnagent leur cholere, et ne l’espandent pas a tout 
prix: car cela en empesche l’effect et le poids. La criaillerie temeraire et 
ordinaire, passe en usage, et fait que chacun la mesprise: celle que vous 
employez contre un serviteur pour son larcin, ne se sent point, d’autant 
que c’est celle mesme qu’il vous a veu employer cent fois contre luy, pour 
avoir mal rinse un verre, ou mal assis une escabelle. 86 


82 Quint, “Letting Oneself Go” 133. 

83 Seneca, De ira 1,8,1. 

84 This is Michael Paulson’s term, see Paulson M.G., The Possible Influence of Montaigne’s 
Essais on Descartes’ Treatise on the Passions (Lanham et at: 1988) 107. 

85 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 755. ‘I would rather make an exhibition of my passions than 
brood over them to my cost: express them, vent them, and they grow weaker; it is better 
to let them jab outside us than be turned against us.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 8i4f. 

86 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 755k ‘I advise those of my family who have the right to be 
angry, firstly to be sparing of their choler and not to scatter it abroad no matter what the 
cost, since that thwarts its action and its weight; even the anger you vent on a servant for 
a theft makes no impression then: it is the same anger he has seen you use against him a 
hundred times already, for a glass badly rinsed or a stool left out of place.’ Montaigne, “On 
Anger” 815 (with my changes). 
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What is notable in this passage is first the attribution of the right to anger to 
only certain members of the household—this confirms again the asymmetri¬ 
cal nature of the anger as a social passion, one that befits only those in power. 
Second, the perspective shifts from the master’s wellbeing to the smooth run¬ 
ning of the household: what is at stake now is the discipline of the servants 
who might get used to punishments dealt inconsiderately and get frustrated 
by those administered unproportionally. Thus these selected members of the 
household are instructed to strategically suppress their anger, yet neither with 
a view to their own well-being or peace of mind, nor for ethical reasons, but 
rather with a view to effect: anger has to be managed in correspondence with 
the severity of the offence by which it has been provoked. Anger is seen as scal¬ 
able, and as translating directly into the relative abrasiveness of a punishment. 
Thus regulating anger equals regulating the severity of a punishment, reserv¬ 
ing the harder beating for the greater misdemeanor. 87 

Yet Montaigne changes tack again when he gives another description of his 
own venting of his anger: 

Quand je me courrouce, c’est le plus vifvement, mais aussi le plus brief- 
vement, et secretement que je puis: je me pers bien en vistesse, et en 
violence, mais non pas en trouble: si que j’aille jettant a Tabandon, et sans 
choix, toute sorte de parolles injurieuses, et que je ne regarde d’assoir per- 
tinemment mes pointes, ou j’estime qu’elles blessent le plus: car je n’y 
employe communement, que la langue. 88 

It is almost as if Montaigne does not, despite the assertive tone and the general¬ 
izing character of the ‘when’ (‘quand’), indicating an iterated practice, describe 
his overall habitus, but rather a different occasion. While he had first claimed 
to be usually letting out his angry feelings quickly and lightly towards a servant, 
he now stresses his striving for privacy in moments of angry arousal. Here, he 
does again admit anger as an emotion, but allows himself to act it out only in 


87 Quint, “Letting Oneself Go” i33f. argues, contrary to my interpretation, that Montaigne 
practically does not seriously flog his servants at all, rather advocating a preference for 
clemency over justice that would converge with a general ethical stance characteristic for 
the Essays. 

88 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 756. ‘When I get angry it is as lively, but also as short and as 
secret, as I can make it. I lose control quickly and violently, but not with such turmoil 
that I go gaily hurling about all sorts of insults at random and fail to lodge my goals per¬ 
tinently where I think they can do the most damage: for I normally use only my tongue.’ 
Montaigne, "On Anger” 815. 
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private. While he admonishes members of his household not to ‘get angry in 
the void’ (‘qu’ils ne se courroussent point en l’air’), he himself rants and rails in 
solitude. This is again contradicted in the following part of the phrase, where 
he says that he does not deliberately seek to wound with his words, which of 
course presupposes an addressee. And while he had first described a blow 
dealt to a servant as a quick remedy to mounting anger, he now claims that 
it is words, not deeds (or to be more precise: blows) that are his weapon of 
choice—a curious inversion of the earlier discussion of words and deeds. 

In the concluding paragraph of the essay, the servants’ perspective is con¬ 
sidered for the first (and only) time: they are supposedly better off with their 
master in the wake of grave incidents rather than small ones. The ‘petites occa¬ 
sions’ surprise the master, and as a consequence he is much more prone to 
uncontrolled anger. ‘Great occasions’, however, let him be forewarned and pre¬ 
pared: in these cases he manages to be ‘assez fort’ not to be carried away by 
passion. 89 The danger lies in a surprising turn of events, when he does not 
manage to shield himself from the rousing emotion: ‘mais si elle me preocupe, 
et saisit une fois, elle m’emporte, quelque vaine cause qu’elle aye.’ 90 

This personal report, up to now, took up two lines of argument from the 
slaveholder discourse as discussed above: that of the wellbeing of the master 
and that of the smooth running of the household for which anger needs to be 
applied measuredly and efficiently. Yet being aware of precisely the effective¬ 
ness of anger in master-servant-relations, Montaigne takes the use of anger 
one step further. In concluding, he admits to occasionally feigning anger for 
the better governing of the house: ‘Par fois m’advient il aussi, de representer 
le courrousse, pour le reiglement de ma maison, sans aucune vraye emotion.’ 91 
He does not only—again—contradict his earlier reflections on the desirable 
concurrence of words and deeds, but also engages with a proposition brought 
forward in one of the discours presented at the Academie du Palais: that anger 
was the one emotion impossible to feign (‘Les autres passions se peuvent celler 
et dissimuler, mais la cholere, non’). 92 


89 Montaigne here echoes the Stoic technique of premeditation, cf. Karl Enenkel’s discus¬ 
sion in this volume. 

90 Montaigne, “De la cholere’’ 756. ‘But if it takes me unawares and once gets a hold on me I 
am carried away, no matter how trivial the cause.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 816. 

91 Montaigne, “De la cholere” 757. ‘It sometimes happens that, without any real emotion, I 
put on an act of being angry in order to govern my household.’ Montaigne, “On Anger” 816. 

92 “De l’ire. Troisieme discours” in Fremy, L’Academie des derniers Valois 295-299, here 299. 
This appears to be in line with Montaigne’s documented interest in making all signs 
doubtful, see Demonet-Launay M.-L., “ ‘Si les signes vous fachent ...’: Natural Inference 
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Montaigne, who, in this last part of the essay, appears to grant an insight 
into his innermost feelings, here openly admits to feigning passions, which 
curiously contradicts the overarching rhetoric of authenticity. Since he had 
claimed at the beginning that those who speak out of experience are in a better 
position to forge a winning argument, it seems to be paradoxical that he would 
now advocate pretense and simulation. Yet if we bear in mind that there are 
actually two different speech-acts at stake here—one, the show that he puts 
on for his servants, and two, the confession to his play-acting—, it follows that 
the statement well qualifies as convincing since he reports his true actions. 
Montaigne truthfully reports his deeds, which happen to consist in deceiving 
the members of his household. 

But anger management has, from the beginning, involved techniques of dis¬ 
simulation and disguise. Acting calm has been conceived as a remedy of anger, 
and the very disjunction of words and deeds—as illustrated in the anecdote 
about Plutarch himself, related by Aulus Gellius—has been promoted as the 
true sign of a passion kept in check. In turn, Seneca even counsels that feigned 
anger may be the best way to win over an audience: 

“The orator,” you say, “at times does better when he is angry.” Not so, but 
when he pretends to be angry. For the actor likewise stirs an audience by 
his declamation not when he is angry, but when he plays well the role of 
the angry man; consequently before a jury, in the popular assembly, and 
wherever we have to force our will upon the minds of other people, we 
must pretend now anger, now fear, now pity, in order that we may inspire 
others with the same, and often the feigning of an emotion produces an 
effect which would not be produced by genuine emotion. 93 

The first word of the essay may have been ‘Plutarque’, but it ends with a dis¬ 
course of simulation that is revealed through, but cannot be reduced to the 
‘writing of the self’ which has long been identified as the characteristic feature 


and the Science of Signs in the Renaissance”, South Central Review 10/2 (1993) 76-99, here 
92. 95- 

93 Seneca, De ira n, 17, 1. “‘Orator,” inquit, ‘‘iratus aliquando melior est.” Immo imitatus 
iratum; nam et histriones in pronuntiando non irati populum movent, sed iratum bene 
agentes; et apud iudices itaque et in contione et ubicumque alieni animi ad nostrum 
arbitrium agendi sunt, modo iram, modo metum, modo misericordiam, ut aliis incutia- 
mus, ipsi simulabimus, et saepe id, quod veri adfectus non effecissent, effecit imitatio 
adfectuum.’ Cf. also ibidem 11,14,1. 
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of the essays. 94 Naturally, this gesture informs the text, but it does not explain 
the specific take on anger that is offered in the concluding passages. Rather, I 
would argue, it should be read in the vein of Seneca’s counsel that frames the 
feigning of anger as a technique of power. ‘Wherever we have to force our will 
upon the minds of other people’, thus in situations of dominance and sub¬ 
mission, the demonstration of anger is advised, and in line with the general 
consensus that the individual must not give in to the vicious passion, it better 
be feigned. 

Anger management thus includes a game of showing and hiding, of control 
and submission, and of truth and deception. The personal account appears self¬ 
contradictory, but as such it mirrors, I would argue, the contradictory nature 
of anger as a passion and the general uneasiness in dealing with it: it may be 
beneficial if kept in check, but giving in to it was universally seen as highly dan¬ 
gerous, and the fine line between the two states was the subject of an extensive 
debate about methods of self governance. By way of a personal account the 
essay explores various routes for coming to terms with both the benefits and 
the hazards of anger, uniting in one text the contradictory accounts that could 
be found not only in the classical sources, but also in contemporary debates. 
What is striking is the sense of defeat that is conveyed at the end of the essay 
which appears to mark a surrender to the passion’s violence, almost as if the 
whole text had been a depiction of a struggle that is lost after all: ‘elle [i.e. 
la passion] nous tient, nous ne la tenons pas.’ 95 Still, apart from the personal 
reflexion and the laying bare of the individual’s struggle to control the passion, 
the essay engages with and endorses generally held beliefs about the nature, 
the sources, as well as the management of anger. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Neostoic Anger: Lipsius’s Reading and Use 
of Seneca’s Tragedies and De ira 


Jan Papy 


Quid ratio possit? Vicit ac regnatfuror, 
potensque tota mente dominatur deus. 

What can reason do ? Passion’s conquered and reigns, 

And a potent god commands my whole heart. 

seneca, Phaedra, 184-185 

The Roman Stoic Seneca was omnipresent in the humanist Justus Lipsius’s 
scholarly career and life. 1 This life was situated in the middle of the terrors of 
the religious wars which tore Europe apart; this life was traumatized by the 
civil unrest and Spanish rule in the Low Countries. 2 In Lipsius’s time death 
was arbitrary, freedom of speech unthinkable, fear and anger daily experi¬ 
ence. Stoicism, that philosophy always looked for in periods of crisis, was, so 
Lipsius argued, the welcome therapy and remedy. 3 Seneca’s dramas and prose 
works staged death and how to face it courageously while, if possible, even 
strengthening one’s ability to maintain one’s consistent self-command when 
facing fate’s adversities and calamities. 


1 Morford M., Stoics and Neostoics: Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius (Princeton: 1991) 139-80; 
Lagree J., Juste Lipse et la restauration du sto'Ccisme. Etude et traduction des trades stoiciens 
De la Constance, Manuel de philosophie stoicienne, Physique des stoiciens (extraits) (Paris: 
1994 ). 

2 See, for instance, The World of.Justus Lipsius: A Contribution Towards his Intellectual Biography, 
ed. M. Laureys et al. (= Bulletin de I’Institut historique beige de Rome 68 [1998]); Mouchel C. 
(ed.), Juste Lipse (7 547-1606) en son temps (Paris: 1996). 

3 Papy J., "Virtue and Doctrine: Justus Lipsius’s Humanist Programme”, Annales Societatis 
Litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Upsaliensis—Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundets 
i Uppsala Arsbok 1998 (1999) 197-215; De Bom E. et al. (eds.), (Un)masking the Realities of 
Power: Justus Lipsius's Monita et exempla politico and the Dynamics of Political Writing in 
Early-Modern Europe (Leiden - Boston: 2011). 
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Besides, in Lipsius’s view the Stoic recipe was not only welcome, it was also 
simple yet demanding. The individual had to train the Self in order to overcome 
emotional reactions by the power of reason (ratio). Simultaneously, everyone 
had to teach that nothing beyond our control, including death, wealth and 
sickness, is evil or good in se. Moral choices are good or bad, and the only aim 
of Stoic philosophy is to develop virtue ( virtus ), including steadfastness, cour¬ 
age, goodness. The key to happiness, so Lipsius followed the Stoic doctrine, is 
obedience to reason, not passion. Maintaining dignity and strength of spirit 
under oppression, facing death as the ultimate guarantee of liberty: this was 
the Stoic wise man’s path of true virtue. 4 

Conversely, when reading Seneca’s “revenge dramas”, Lipsius could not but 
notice that passions and power corrupt and blind. 5 Often, kingship trumps 
moral considerations, pursuits revenge and spreads terror. Tragic heroes and 
kings, victim to their passions, seek power and control over others while forget¬ 
ting Oedipus’s lines: “I abandoned the kingship gladly, but I keep the kingship 
over myself”. 6 Yet, if the development of an internalised ability to eliminate 
passions was of central concern to Stoic philosophy and if the devastating 
effects of out-of-control passions, and especially furor or irrational savagery, 
have been visualised by Seneca in titanic figures of insatiable appetite for 
conquest and destruction, 7 Lipsius could read the most extensive reflection 
on self-shaping and self-control in Seneca’s dialogue De ira (On Anger ). 8 In 
this dialogue, addressed to his brother Novatus, the provincial governor with 
virtually unlimited power over non-citizens in his jurisdiction, Seneca called 
for judgement (indicium) and careful decisions (arbitria), especially when 
provocations might elicit over-reactions, while advocating a therapeutic 


4 Morford M., “Theatrum Hodiernae Vitae’: Lipsius, Vaenius and the Rebellion of Civilis”, in 
Enenkel K. et al. (eds.), Recreating Ancient History: Episodes from the Greek and Roman Past 
in the Arts and Literatures of the Early Modem Period, (Leiden - Boston - Cologne: 2001) 
57-74. On Stoic rationality and the good life, see Inwood B., Ethics and Human Action in Early 
Stoicism (Oxford: 1985). 

5 Schiesaro A., “Passion, Reason, and Knowledge in Seneca’s Tragedies”, in Braund S.M. - Gill 
C. (eds.), The Passions in Roman Thought and Literature (Cambridge: 1997) 89-111; Id., The 
Passions in Play: “Thyestes" and the Dynamics of Senecan Drama (Cambridge: 2003); Pyplacz 
J., The Aesthetics of Senecan Tragedy (Krakow: 2010) 9-13; Winter K., Artificia mali: das Bose als 
Kunstwerk in Senecas Rachetragodien (Heidelberg: 2014). 

6 Seneca, Phoenissae, w. 104-5: "regna deserui libens; / Regnum mei retineo.” 

7 Braden G., Renaissance Tragedy and the Senecan Tradition: Anger’s Privilege (New Haven - 
London: 1985) 28. 

8 Cupaoiolo G., Introduzione al De ira di Seneca (Naples: 1975). 
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reflection upon anger and self-control. In political and judicial contexts con¬ 
trol of anger is to be practised. Managing one’s passions has to be prepared by 
imposing on oneself a delay in one’s reaction. This process is a mental event. 
In dealing with provocations to anger, the wise man, remembering his own fal¬ 
libility, will adopt a “second-orderness” of the will to consider and reconsider 
judgement in a quasi-judicial calm and control. 9 

Yet, if it seems easy to understand why Lipsius’s return to these Stoic reci¬ 
pes and this Stoic military life-style of self-control and virtue, based on Roman 
Stoicism especially and Christianity alike, enjoyed such an overwhelming 
success in the troubled times of civil and religious unrest, wars and tyranny, 
the question remains how he adapted this harsh Stoic line with Christianity’s 
demand of mild compassion. In order to put this question somewhat more 
sharply, we want to contrast Lipsius’s reading of Seneca’s ideas on anger with 
those of his contemporary Jesuit scholars—often involved in establishing a 
new Seneca themselves. As such, this contrasting approach might be a reward¬ 
ing track to deepen our understanding of both Lipsius’s and the Jesuit inter¬ 
pretation of anger. Is anger to be understood in a restricted Senecan way? Or 
is the early modern psychological view adopted by the Jesuits—in general and 
especially when dealing with ancient Stoic ideas—a fierce reaction to Lipsius? 
For in the ongoing discourse on the passions in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century, Lipsius’s studies on ancient Stoicism occupied a central 
position. Still more, the political writer Lipsius himself sought to function as a 
political advisor in the Low Countries. Applying his theories on passions both 
in his public lesson of 1599 and, later, in his Monita et exempla politica (1605) 
dedicated to Archduke Albert, Lipsius dealt, among others, with the Senecan 
idea of clemency. Yet, clemency and anger, so Seneca argued already, cannot 
be seen separately. Is the passion of anger on Lipsius’s political agenda as well? 


1 Lipsius and the Reception of Seneca Tragicus 

First it is important to see which Seneca the humanist scholar Lipsius read, and 
how Seneca had been read before him and in his own time. Although it is dif¬ 
ficult to speak of a direct influence of Seneca’s works as a whole—a good deal 
circulated as excerpted sententiae or was bundled with the sayings of others— 


9 Inwood B., Reading Seneca: Stoic Pkiiosopky at Rome (Oxford: 2005) 144-145, 153-155 and 
208-210. 
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Seneca the philosopher and Seneca tragicus knew a separate editorial history. 10 
Renaissance editions of his Opera omnia only comprised his philosophical 
work. * 11 No early modern reader would expect to have the tragedies included. 
Lipsius himself was no exception. 

Already while at Rome as a young man, Lipsius was introduced to the study 
of Seneca by Marc-Antoine Muret (1526-1585), 12 professor of eloquence at 
the Sapienza since 1563 and himself the author of a Senecan tragedy entitled 
Julius Caesar (1591). 13 Thus the young Lipsius began his philological study of 
Seneca during his time in Rome, in 1569. With the intention of restoring his 
broken friendship with Muretus, Lipsius even planned to dedicate to him a 
work on the life and writings of Seneca. 14 In fact, Lipsius’s De vita ac scriptis 
Annaei Senecae would never be published separately, but would become part 
of his major edition of Seneca, only published at the very end of his life, in 
September 1605. 15 Obviously, Lipsius’s work on Seneca, which had begun in the 
early 1570s, would never really come to an end and would shift between philol¬ 
ogy and philosophy. Next to the publication of his highly successful Senecan 


10 Reynolds L.D. and Wilson N.G., Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the Transmission of 
Greek and Latin Literature (Oxford: 1974) 163; Machielsen J., “The Rise and Fall of Seneca 
Tragicus, c. 1365-1593 "Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 77 (2014) 61-85. 

11 See, for instance, Seneca, una vicenda testuale, ed. T. De Robertis - G. Resta (Florence: 
2004); Niutta F., “Seneca morale: dalle prime edizioni a stampa a Marc-Antoine Muret”, 
in Niutta F. - Santucci C. (eds.), Seneca: Mostra bibliografica e iconongrafica (Rome: 1999) 
71 - 97 - 

12 Kraye J., “Moral Philosophy”, in Schmitt C.B. et al. (eds.), The Cambridge History of 
Renaissance Philosophy (Cambridge: 1988, 2 iggo) 303-86, esp. 371. 

13 La Tragedie de Iulius Caesar, ed. and trans. P. Blanchard (Thonon les Bains: 1995). 

14 ile 1,7910 30 (= Cent, misc., 1,53), also quoted in Ruysschaert J., “Le sejour de Juste Lipse 
a Rome (1568-1570) d’apres ses ‘Antiquae lectiones’ et sa correspondance”, Bulletin de 
I’Institut historique beige de Rome 24 (1947-1948) 139-192 (esp. 185-87). We refer to the 
letters of Lipsius by the numeration of Gerlo A. - Vervliet H.D.L., Inventaire de la corre¬ 
spondance de Juste Lipse 1364-1606 (Anvers: 1968), preceded by the siglum ile (abbrevia¬ 
tion of Iusti Lipsi Epistolae, series published by the Belgian Royal Academy in Brussels). 
Reference to Lipsius’s own letter-collections is given in parentheses in abbreviation: 
Cent. Belg. = Epistolarum Centuriae adBelgas (Antwerp, 1602); Cent. Germ. = Epistolarum 
Centuria ad Germanos et Gallos (Antwerp, 1602); Cent. Ital. = Epistolarum Centuria ad 
Italos et Hispanos (Antwerp, 1601); Cent. misc. = Epistolarum selectarum centuria miscel¬ 
lanea, 1 (Leiden, 1586); 11 (Leiden, 1590); ill (Antwerp, 1601); iv-v (Antwerp, 1605-1607). 

15 Viz. L. Annaei Senecae Philosophi Opera, quae exstant omnia: a Iusto Lipsio emendata, et 
Scholijs illustrate (Antverpiae: Ex Officina Plantiniana, apud Ioannem Moretum, 1605). 
On Lipsius’s edition of Seneca, see Papy J., “Erasmus’s and Lipsius’s Editions of Seneca: A 
‘Complementary’ Project?”, Erasmus of Rotterdam Society Yearbook 22 (2002) 10-36. 
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dialogue De constantia in publicis mails (1584) 16 —his first attempt to combine 
Stoicism and Christianity in a philosophy that would help the individual to live 
through the difficult period of the religious wars which were tearing Northern 
Europe apart—, Lipsius’s philological achievement concerning Seneca’s oeu¬ 
vre marked his status as an exceptionally gifted humanist scholar. 

As Lipsius had been the first to substantiate the division between Tacitus’s 
Historiae and Annales , 17 Lipsius was also the first to clarify the age-old confu¬ 
sion over the authorship of Seneca’s works. 18 In contrast to his textual emen¬ 
dations to the text of Seneca’s tragedies, 19 Lipsius’s (philological) views on the 
Senecan plays in his Animadversiones in tragoedias quae L. Annaeo Senecae 
tribuuntur (Leiden, 1588) would soon be outfaced in the Syntagma tragoediae 
latinae (Antwerp, 1593) written by his Jesuit friend Martin Antonio Del Rio. 20 


16 Beuth K., Weisheit und Geistesstdrke. Eine philosophiegeschichtUche Untersuchung zur 
‘Constantia’ des Justus Lipsius (Frankfurt am Main: 1990); McCrea A., Constant Minds: 
Political Virtue and the Lipsian Paradigm in England, 1384-1650 (Toronto: 1997). 

17 Proposed, if somewhat tentatively, for the first time by the Lyonese lawyer Vetranius 
Maurus, Lipsius definitively gave proof of his view in his Notae of 1569. See Ruysschaert J., 
Juste Lipse et les Annales de Tacite: une methode de critique textuelle auxvPsiecle (Louvain: 
1949) 109 and 144-63, and Brink C.O., “Justus Lipsius and the Text of Tacitus”, The Journal 
of Roman Studies 41 (1951) 32-51, who both refer to Simar T., “Qui a le premier separe dans 
l’oeuvre historique de Tacite, les Annales des HistoiresT, Le Musee beige 9 (1907) 240-42. 

18 In his Electorum liber / of 1580, reissued together with the second book in Lipsius’s Opera 
omnia eritica five years later, he made a definitive distinction between the two Senecas, 
assigning once and for all the Suasoriae and Controversiae to Lucius’s father, Marcus. See 
also Machielsen, “The Rise and Fall of Seneca Tragicus” 72, who equally mentions (on 
p. 73) that in 1587 Nicolas Lefevre (Nicholas Faber), invoking Lipsius, declared in his edi¬ 
tion of both Senecas that it was now commonly accepted that the rhetorical works were 
by Seneca the Elder: Justus Lipsius, a man of great judgement and of the most rare erudi¬ 
tion and learning, published the arguments which support this opinion at the beginning 
of the Electa 

19 Zaninotto S., “La ‘divinatio lipsiana’ nelle notae alle tragedie di Seneca”, in Mouchel C. 
(ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) en son temps. Actes du coLloque de Strasbourg, 7994, (Paris: 
1996) 137-60. On Lipsius’s manuscript of the Senecan plays, the Codex Melisseus, now 
Flolkhamicus 390 (in the Bodleian Library), see MacGregor A.P., “The Manuscripts of 
Seneca’s Tragedies: A Flandlist”, in Flaase W. (ed.), Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt: Geschichte und Kultur Roms im Spiegel der neueren Forschung. n.32.2: Principal- 
Sprache undLiteratur (Literatur derJulisch-Claudischen und der Flavischen Zeit) (Berlin - 
New York: 1985) 1173. 

20 Machielsen, “The Rise and Fall of Seneca Tragicus’’ 61-85; Mayer R., “Personata Stoa: 
Neostoicism and Senecan Tragedy ”, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 57 
(1994) 151-74; Dreano M., Humanisme ehretien. La tragedie latine commentee pour les Chre¬ 
tiens duxvi e sieele par Martin Antoine del Rio (Paris: 1936), reworked as “Un commentaire 
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Whereas Del Rio had minimized his debt to Lipsius, Lipsius dismissed the 
Senecan tragedies and returned to Seneca’s philosophical work. Despite the 
fact that Erasmus, Pincianus, Muretus and Gruterus had published their edi¬ 
tions or presented their annotations to Seneca's text and oeuvre, printed and 
reprinted by top-class printing houses such as Froben, Herwagen, Gryphius 
and Commelinus, and thus cut the ground from under his feet, Lipsius never 
gave up his project of publishing a new edition of Seneca’s Opera omnia 21 and 
also published two handbooks on Stoicism, the Manuductio ad Stoicam pki- 
losophiam and the PkysioLogia Stoicorum dealing with Stoic moral philosophy 
and Stoic metaphysics respectively. 22 


2 Lipsius on Anger: From De constantia (1584) to the Edition of 
Seneca (1605) 

His whole life Lipsius promoted Seneca as a suitable basis for a new secular eth¬ 
ics that could be regarded as a true complement to Christian, biblical morality. 23 
In his Animadversiones in tragoedias quaeL. Annaeo Senecae tribuuntur (1588), 
however, Lipsius showed himself not to be that great admirer of Seneca’s trag¬ 
edies, yes he even severely criticized their dramatic language. 24 Unsurprisingly, 


des tragedies de Seneque au xvi e siecle par Martin-Antoine Del Rio”, in Jacquot J. (ed.), 
Les tragedies de Seneque et le theatre de La Renaissance (Paris: 1964), 203-9; Trillitzsch 
W., “Seneca tragicus—Nachleben und Beurteilung im lateinischen Mittelalter von der 
Spatantike bis zum Renaissancehumanismus”, Philologus 122 (1978) 120-36; Monsarrat G.D., 
Light from the Porch: Stoicism and English Renaissance Literature (Paris: 1984) 30-7. 

21 Papy, “Erasmus’s and Lipsius’s Editions of Seneca" 21-2. 

22 Lagree,/usfe Lipse et La restauration du stoicisme; Isnardi Parente M., “La storia della filoso- 
fia antica nella Manuductio in stoicam philosophiam di Giusto Lipsio”, Annali della Scuola 
Normale Superiore diPisa, Classe di Lettere e Filosofia s. ill, 16 (1986) 45-64; Saunders J.L., 
Justus Lipsius: The Philosophy of Renaissance Stoicism (New York: 1955). 

23 Lagree, Juste Lipse et la restauration du stoicisme 119-21; Papy J., “Neostoizismus und 
Humanismus: Lipsius’ neue Lektiire von Seneca in der Manuductio ad Stoicam philoso¬ 
phiam (1604)”, in Boros G. (ed.), Der Einfluss des Hellenismus auf diePhilosophie derfruhen 
Neuzeit (Wiesbaden: 2005) 53-80. 

24 Iusti Lipsi Animadversiones in Tragoedias quae L. Annaeo Senecae tribuuntur (Leiden: 
1588) 8: ‘sonus in iis et granditas quaedam Tragica, fateor, sed nonne adfectatio saepe et 
tumor? Verba et dictio an usquequaque electa? Iam sententiae probae, acutae, interdum 
ad miraculum, sed nonne saepe et sententiolae? Id est, fracta, minuta quaedam dicta, 
obscura aut vana, quae aspectu blandiantur, excussa moveant risum. Nec enim lumina, 
sed scintillae sunt, nec veri fortesque ictus, sed ut in somnio parvi et vani conatus.’ 
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he did see the moral teaching implied in some of Seneca’s tragedies, 25 yet the 
Animadversiones offer no single reflection on the dramatic characters to be 
exemplifications of the Stoic theory of virtues and vices. Here, the humanist 
Lipsius stands in a long tradition and in the full sixteenth-century apprecia¬ 
tion of Seneca tragicus : tragedy was seen as a matter of moral edification, and 
no better teacher than Seneca to show the fatal outcome of uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable passions. 26 Yet, Seneca’s fame as tragic author was not due to 
his dramatic technique but to the sententiae which also made his prose writ¬ 
ings appealing and profitable to the reader. In Lipsius’s view, too, the senten¬ 
tiae, often excellent and miraculously acute, are to be approved, yet they might 
become mere “sententiolae”, obscure, meaningless, weak and feeble words. 27 

Still, how did a Christian Neo-Stoic Lipsius read, interpret and use Seneca’s 
views on a topic of broad interest to Seneca such as anger? As clemency, con¬ 
stancy and benefices—all discussed with a Stoic voice by Seneca both in his 
dialogues, letters and drama—anger was central to Seneca’s correlation of self- 
command with self-control and rational reflection. ‘Anger makes you ugly’, 28 
Seneca had introduced the very debate whether anger (and pity) have a useful 
function. Moreover, whereas anger is often self-frustrating, pity, unlike mercy, 
may impede you from helping. 29 But, in late sixteenth-century Christian Europe 
Stoicism was already well spread in France and the Low Countries, Cicero and 
Seneca’s psychotherapy flourished vigorously in the writings of Neo-Stoics as 
Lipsius, Guillaume Du Vair, Pierre Charron and Joseph Hall, 30 and a Stoic read¬ 
ing of Senecan drama had been introduced by Del Rio. What to do with anger? 
How to use this new Stoic reading of Senecan drama? 


25 Iusti Lipsi Animadversiones in Tragoedias quae L. Annaeo Senecae tribuuntur (Leiden: 
1588) 8: ‘In aliis virtutes video, sed non sine mixtura vitiorum.’ 

26 Binns J., “Seneca and Neo-Latin Tragedy in England”, in Costa C.D.N. (ed.), Seneca (London: 
1974) 205-39, esp. 230; Fothergill-Payne L., “Seneca’s Role in Popularizing Epicurus in the 
Sixteenth Century”, in Osier M.J. (ed.), Atoms, Pneuma, and Tranquillity: Epicurean and 
Stoic Themes in European Thought (Cambridge: 1991) 115-33, esp.127-8. 

27 On this tradition of Stoic interpretation of Seneca’s drama, see Hine H., “Interpretatio 
Stoica of Senecan Tragedy”, in Billerbeck M. - Schmidt E. (eds.), Seneque le tragique 
(Geneva: 2004) 173-209. 

28 Seneca, De ira, 2,36,1. 

29 Seneca, De ira, 1, 9, 2; De dementia, 2, 5-6. See also Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes, 4, 
43 - 57 - 

30 Stoicisme et christianisme a la Renaissance, ed. A. Tarrete (Paris: 2006); Carabin D., Les 
idees stoiciennes dans la litterature morale des xvi e etxvu e siecles (1575-1642) (Paris: 
2004). 
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Intellectuals had all read their Cicero and had absorbed his explanation of 
the Peripatetic point of view on human passions as being natural and benefi¬ 
cial so long as they remain ‘moderate’ and reason imposes a certain ‘measure’ 
on them. No need that they should be eradicated . 31 Now, Seneca’s analysis and 
debate had a similar form, yet a contrasting point of view. His question was 
whether anger is in accordance with nature and whether it beneficial, and 
ought some measure to be kept ? 32 His answer is clear: anger is unnatural, it 
cannot be moderated and, in warfare and punishment, it is not merely useless 
but counterproductive in a positive sense. With ‘unnatural’ Seneca meant, it 
should be made explicit, the following: first, nature does nothing in vain, and 
second, ‘according to nature’ has to be interpreted as both ‘imposed by nature’ 
and unavoidable, and equally ‘prescribed by nature’ and therefore good. In 
this sense Seneca saw the “naturalness” of anger as: ‘What is milder than man 
when he is in his right mind? What is crueler than anger ?’ 33 Anger is therefore 
“unnatural” because it is something which human beings who are properly 
human—and a priori the sage or sapiens as a paradigm of human nature at 
its best—does not feel. The opposite, so Lipsius added in his commentary 34 
was to be learned by Peripatetic views on moderate emotions ( metriopatheia ). 
They are based on the well-known Aristotelian idea of “mean”: ‘anyone can 
be angry—that is easy; [...] but to be angry with the right person, to the right 
extent, at the right time, for the right moment and in the right manner is not 
something which anyone is capable of ’. 35 According to the Aristotelians, anger 
is therefore justified in some circumstances. A certain consonance with the 
moral reality, and certainly extreme situations, make anger a right response, 
whereas the Stoic view opposes that no fellow human-being is worthy of one’s 
anger. Turning the debate on the passions into a debate about values, the Stoics 
bring in the “principle of correspondence”: emotions are justified if they cor¬ 
respond with what is really good or evil . 36 


3 i Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes, 4,46. 

32 Seneca, De ira, 1, 5,1: ‘nunc quaeramus an ira secundum naturam sit et an utilis atque ex 
aliqua parte retinenda.’ 

33 Seneca, De ira, 1,5,2: ‘Quo quid est mitius, dum in recto animi habitus est? Quid autem ira 
crudelius est?’ 

34 We refer to L. Annaei Senecae philosophi opera quae exstant omnia: a Ivsto Lipsio emen- 
data etscholijs illustrata. Editio quarta, atque ab ultimaLipsImanu. AuctaLibertiFromondi 
Scholiis ad Quaestiones Naturales, &Ludum de morte Claudij Caesaris (Antwerp: 1652) 5. 

35 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, noga26. 

36 Procope J., “Epicureans on Anger’’, in Sihvola J. - Engberg-Pedersen T. (eds.), The Emotions 
in Hellenistic Philosophy (Dordrecht - Boston - London: 1998) 171-96, esp. 171. 
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Here, Lipsius connected, at least in his typical eclectic way. Above all, he 
clearly understood how any treatment of anger should equally be based on 
self-control . 37 For, as Seneca had demonstrated in De tranquillitate anlmi, a 
self-conscious management of the relationship between self and others is cru¬ 
cial to achieving tranquility and is based on self-management, self-inspection 
and self-assessment. In addition, Lipsius also seems to have accepted the 
Platonic or Aristotelian psychological theory, albeit coloured by the Church 
Fathers. In his De constantia, in which he wanted to ‘adapt the ancient phi¬ 
losophy to Christian truth ’, 38 it is stated that passions and affections such as 
pain, sorrow or anger are not mere products or expressions of an erroneous 
reason, weakened or sickened by opinion, but, on the contrary, these passions 
should be regarded as independent (normative) feelings over which reason 
should rule or govern . 39 In addition, Lipsius echoed Seneca that one should 
not permit the mind to be buffeted by every event and to suffer the stings of 
every misfortune . 40 Nor should one give in to the ‘revenge theatre’, extensively 
illustrated by Seneca and widely imitated by sixteenth-century literators all 
over Europe . 41 

Lipsius’s acute awareness of the importance of our initial responses to prov¬ 
ocation, and of the need to manage them rather than to deny them is entirely 
Senecan and fits well into his Neo-Stoic programme. As anger, in contrast to 
other emotions which still may have something calm about them, is all excite¬ 
ment, violent and raging, it needs a therapy even more than all other emo¬ 
tions. The more because revenge is looked after by the one who feels unjustly 
harmed. Here, Seneca accepted the Posidonian definition which calls anger a 
‘burning desire’ ( cupiditas ) to punish him by whom you think yourself to have 


3 7 Inwood, Reading Seneca 144-5. 

38 ile II , 84 05 06 (= Cent, misc., 1 , 97), letter to Laevinus Torrentius of 6 May 1584. See Papy 
J., “Le senequisme dans la correspondance de Juste Lipse: du De Constantia (1583) a la 
Epistolarum selectarum centuria prima miscellanea (1586)’', Le Journal de la Renaissance 6 
(2008) 49-62; Mout N., ‘“Which tyrant curtails my free mind?’: Lipsius and the Reception 
of De Constantia (1584)”, in Enenkel K. - Heesakkers C. (eds.), Lipsius in Leiden. Studies 
in the Life and Works of a Great Humanist on the Occasion of his 450th Anniversary 
(Voorthuizen: 1997) 123-40. 

3 9 Cooper J.M., “Justus Lipsius and the Revival of Stoicism in Late Sixteenth-Century Europe”, 
in Brender N. - Krasnoff L. (eds.), New Essays on the History of Autonomy: A Collection 
HonoringJ.B. Schneewind (Cambridge: 2004) 7-29, esp. 15. 

40 On Lipsius’s views on fate, see Beuth, Weisheit und Geistesstdrke 82-121. 

41 Sacks D.H., “Discourses of Western Planting: Richard Hakluyt and the Making of the 
Atlantic World”, in Mancall P.C. (ed.), The Atlantic World and Virginia, 1550-1624 (Chapel 
Hill: 2007) 410-453, esp. 440. 
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been unfairly harmed . 42 Anger is thus a desire, not a pain. Moreover, anger 
illustrates a general aspect of the Stoic thought about emotion, viz. the rela¬ 
tion between emotion and action. For, as emotions are excessive impulses, and 
any impulse ( horme ) sets off an action, emotions cause a bodily movement. 
In defining the emotion, the action which is a result of it should be included. 
Anger is thus not a feeling as such, it is an emotion resulting in action (of 
revenge, retaliation). Revenge is desired (in the future) from the impression 
of something bad in the present. Contrary to other desires, where the agent 
relates to something good in the future and rushes towards it, the angry per¬ 
son both relates to something good in the future (the revenge) and at the 
same time to something bad in the present. This Stoic classification has its 
reasons. Discerning between pain and anger is imposed because the action 
which goes along with these emotions is different as well: whereas mental 
pain, annoyance, vexation—these being in fact milder forms of anger which 
arise from a perceived slight or offense—go along with a sort of contraction 
in the face of pain, anger sets off a rush towards retaliation . 43 In his analysis 
Seneca countered the Peripatetic view on anger to whom anger primarily is a 
desire which goes along with pain. While we are excited of envisaging revenge, 
we also suffer from the pain that a perceived injustice brings. Emotions, as 
Aristotle described them, are accompanied by pain and pleasure; they are “sec¬ 
ondary emotions”, whereas the Stoics considered them “primary” ones . 44 And 
it is precisely here, as Seneca ascertained, that there is a problem: we gener¬ 
ate emotions by assent to impressions. In the second book of De ira Seneca 
analysed the steps involved in anger. The first step, for which Seneca seems to 
follow Posidonius’s views on propatheia, is a preparation for emotion; it is an 


42 On Posidonius’s view on anger, see Cooper J.M., “Posidonius on Emotions”, in Sihvola J. - 
Engberg-Pedersen T. (eds.), The Emotions in Hellenistic Philosophy (Dordrecht - Boston - 
London: 1998) 71-111; Fillion-Lahille J., Le De Ira de Seneque et la philosophic stoicienne des 
passions (Paris: 1984) 153-62. 

43 Lipsius, L. Annaei Senecae philosophi opera quae exstant omnia 2, n. 15: ‘Ira est, inquit, 
cupiditas ulciscendae iniuriae. Alii, ut Posidonius, cupiditas puniendi eius, a quo te inique 
putes laesum. Quidam ita definierunt, Ira est incitatio animi ad nocendum ei, qui aut 
nocuit, aut nocere voluit.’ See also Vogt K.J., “Anger, Present Injustice and Future Revenge 
in Seneca’s De Ira’’, in Volk K. - Williams G.D. (eds.), Seeing Seneca Whole: Perspectives 
on Philosophy, Poetry and Politics (Leiden: 2006) 57-74; Harris W.V., Restraining Rage: The 
Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity (Cambrigde, Mass.: 2001). 

44 Sorabji R., Emotion and Peace of Mind: From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation 
(Oxford: 2000); Cooper J.M ., Reason and Emotion (1999) 414-5. See also FortenbaughW.W., 
“Aristotle and Theophrastus on the Emotions”, in Fitzgerald J.T. (ed.), Passions and Moral 
Progress in Greco-Roman Thought (London - New York: 2007) 29-47. 
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involuntary movement ( motus non voluntarius ). 45 Here again, Lipsius’s interest 
is attracted by Seneca’s sharp analysis: ‘Beautiful this! And to our own use we 
should note about this threefold distinction in the affects which step by step 
are born, grow up and mature.’ 46 As a second step, further, comes one single 
judgment: in the case of anger, condemnation of what has been done. This 
judgment then, in a third step, is followed by action: the quest for revenge. 
The mind though has to assent, has to be involved before anger can be set 
in motion. 47 

Interestingly, Lipsius referred the reader of this passage in Seneca’s De ira to 
his own Manuductio ad Stoicam pkilosopkiam, viz. book in, chapter 7. There, 
Lipsius, obviously looking for an eclectic middle way and including some 
Peripatetic nuance, elaborated in more detail on Seneca’s views on passions, 
and more particularly on anger: ‘Without anger, there would be no courage; 
without fear, no prudence; without desire, no temperance; without joy, no 
knowledge of virtue’. 48 Besides, how could the wise man virtuously conquer 
anger if he would not possess this emotion? 49 

To Lipsius’s view, wisdom does not come through the repression of emotion 
by reason, but through the cultivation of helpful passions—like plants in a 
garden, as he described in Manuductio 111, 7. 50 What he had learned from the 
Stoics is that human psychology was not divided in the way Plato and Aristotle 
had proclaimed. Human psychology was a unity of emotion and reason. Reason 
was not the opposite of emotion. It found its expression in certain good, help¬ 
ful, beneficial emotions whereas irrationality was expressed in harmful ones. 
Passion, also anger, was thus necessary for rational action. 51 


45 Seneca, De ira, 2, 4,1: ‘est primus motus non voluntarius, quasi praeparatio adfectus.’ 

46 Lipsius, L. Annaei Senecae philosophi opera quae exstant omnia 20, n. 23: ‘Pulchra haec, et 
usui notanda, de triplici discrimine in Affectibus : qui gradatim nascuntur, adolescunt, 
maturescunt.' 

47 Seneca, De ira, 2,1, 3: ‘haec non possunt fieri, nisi animus eis quibus tangebatur adsensus 
est.’ 

48 Lipsius J., Manuductionis ad Stoicam pkilosopkiam libri tres, L. Annaeo Senecae, aliisque 
scriptoribus illustrandis (Antwerp: 1604) in, 7: ‘Sine Ira, Fortitudo non erit; sine Metu, 
Prudentia; sine Cupidine, Temperantia; sine Laetitia, sensus amorque Virtutis.’ See also 
Lagree, Juste Lipse et la restauration du sto'icisme 77-80. 

49 Lipsius, Manuductionis ad Stoicam pkilosopkiam libri tres ill, 7: ‘Nam si virtus est, Iram 
cohibere: quomodo faciet, qui Ira caret?’ 

50 Lipsius, Manuductionis ad Stoicam pkilosopkiam libri tres ill, 7: ‘Ac sicut bonae plantae in 
feraci agro, si negligantur, silvescunt et horrescunt; cultura adhibita, utiles et fructiferae 
Hunt: sic Affectus. Quis autem cultor? Ratio.’ 

51 Tuck R., Philosophy and Government 1572-1657 (Cambridge: 1993) 54. 
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Unsurprisingly, Lipsius also transferred these moral views to the political 
scene. In a political context, anger, as understood by both Aristotelian and 
Stoic thinkers, is an emotion strongly directed toward the future. Political 
anger is constructive as it aims at the righting of the wrongs done, at the correc¬ 
tion of the imbalance created by the wrongful act. 52 Whereas Senecan drama, 
as a lesson in morals, had given ample evidence of the negative, destructive 
consequences of ‘political anger’, Lipsius’s commentary on Seneca’s famous 
letter on slaves is telling: 

That which annoys us does not necessarily injure us; but we are driven 
into wild rage by our luxurious lives, so that whatever does not answer 
our whims arouses our anger. We don the temper of kings. For they, too, 
forgetful alike of their own strength and of other men’s weakness, grow 
white-hot with rage, as if they had received an injury, when they are 
entirely protected from danger or such injury by their exalted station. 
They are not unaware that this is true, but by finding fault they seize upon 
opportunities to do harm; they insist that they have received injuries, in 
order that they may inflict them. 53 

In his commentary to the passage ‘We don the temper of kings’ Lipsius is short 
but sharp in quoting Musonius: ‘why do we detest and condemn tyrants while 
we are much more depraved than them? For we have the very same impulses 
and emotions, though we are in a different situation.’ 54 As kings we are all 
enslaved, and we have to take the difficult journey toward self-possession. 
Not only do we have to free our soul from the body, and our mind from the 
externals ( indifferentia ), we should also liberate our soul from pathological 
psychic stages. 55 As the very idea of slavery highlights the difficulty involved in 
throwing off the grip of the passions, ceaseless vigilance is required, especially 
for passions such as anger ( ira ), lust ( libido) and fear ( timor). The freedom 
that matters is that of the mind; true liberty is slavery to philosophy. Yet, the 


52 Nussbaum M.C., “Stoic Laughter: A Reading of Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis", in Bartsch S. - 
Wray D. (eds.) Seneca and the Self (Cambridge: 2009) 84-112 (esp. 106). 

53 Seneca, Epistles to Lucilius, 47,19-20. Translation taken from Seneca: Epistles 1-65, trans. 
R.M. Gummere (Cambridge, Mass. - London: 1996 = 1917) 313. 

54 Lipsius, L. Annaei Senecae philosophi opera quae exstant omnia 463, n. 43: ‘Musonius: Cur 
tyrannos abiicimus et damnamus, ipsi longe iis deteriores? nam impetus affectusque eos- 
dem habemus, etsi in dissimili fortuna.’ 

55 Edwards E., “Free Yourself! Slavery, Freedom and the Self in Seneca’s Letters”, in Bartsch S. - 
Wray D. (eds.), Seneca and the Self( Cambridge: 2009) 139-159. 
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king-metaphor also echoes freedom in the political sphere. Those who pur¬ 
sued freedom, if necessary in committing suicide such as Cato the Younger, 56 
were regarded and esteemed as exempla virtutis, as Stoic heroes of freedom 
of mind and constancy. In De ira Cato was called a great soul because he was 
superior to injury. 57 Lipsius’s comment on Cato’s reaction that ‘it was better to 
ignore the incident than to resent it’ again is short and condense: ‘Beautiful 
and ingenious! But for what purpose that beautiful?’ 58 


3 Lipsius, Stoic Anger and Christian miseratio 

As many before and after him, Lipsius noticed that passions such as ira and 
furor together with a specific style dominated the Senecan stage. The human¬ 
ist Bartolomeo Ricci (Lugo 1490—Ferrara 1569), for instance, had emphasized 
the importance of Seneca’s sententiousness as a virtue enhancing the impact 
of tragic effect. 59 Precisely because of their didactic value and “sententious¬ 
ness”, Seneca’s tragedies and Neo-Latin drama written to the Senecan model 
were considered utmost appropriate for instruction both in rhetoric and moral 
philosophy. In Jesuit colleges the performance of plays, especially tragedies, 
became standard in the curriculum as they were considered beneficial for 
the young. Or, as Melanchthon put it, ‘both for preparing their minds for the 
numerous duties that life brings and the control of immoderate desires, and 
for giving them some training in eloquence.’ 60 

Still, if a moral reading (and staging) of Senecan drama was the overall goal 
in education, this possible function seems to have been discussed by Lipsius 
and Del Rio alike, yet for different reasons. Del Rio’s Syntagma, an impressive 
volume in which he had assembled all the fragments of Latin tragedy includ- 


56 As regards Lipsius’s views on suicide, see Papy J., “Lipsius’s Neostoic Reflections on the 
Pale Face of Death: from Stoic Constancy and Liberty to Suicide and Rubens’s Dying 
Seneca”, Lias: Journai of Early Modern Intellectual Culture and Its Sources 37,1 (2010) 35-53. 

57 Seneca, De ira, 2,32,2-3. 

58 Lipsius, L. Annaei Senecae philosophi opera quae exstant omnia 36, n. 239: ‘Belle et inge- 
niose, sed quo tam belle?’ 

59 De imitatione libri tres (Venice: 1545) 22 v : ‘Tragoediae vero gravitatem, de qua nunc agitur, 
adiuvari imprimis gravitate sententiarum, nemo non intelligit.' (‘Everybody knows that 
the weight of the tragedy [...] is increased by the weightiness of the sententiae'.) Quoted 
and translated by Binns, “Seneca and Neo-Latin Tragedy” 230. 

60 Epistola [...] de legendi tragoediis et comoediis (1545): ‘cum ad commune faciendos ani- 
mos de multis vitae officiis, & de frenandis immoderatis cupiditatibus, turn vero ad elo- 
quentiam’, quoted in Me Farlane I.D., Buchanan (London: 1981) 200. 
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ing Seneca’s plays, which are equipped with introduction and commentary, 
was designed for the students of the Jesuit colleges and universities. Not only 
did he attack Lipsius’s interpretation of Stoic fate, an interpretation which was 
far too radically ‘un-Christian’ 61 he is also disturbed by Lipsius’s consent with 
the Stoic view of compassion ( miseratio ). Seneca, for instance, had contrasted 
pity, which he rejected as being an emotion, and mercy which he approved 
as compatible with clear thinking. 62 Taking up this distinction, Lipsius had 
defended the Stoic paradox, first in De constantia (i, 12) and, much later in 
1604, even more elaboratedly in his Manuductio (111, 7), that compassion is a 
weakness, a disease of the soul. Accusing himself of weakness in De constantia 
because he could not bear the atrocities and calamities which his fellow-cit¬ 
izens had to endure, Lipsius invoked Seneca’s De dementia, 2,4, 4-5,1 to cre¬ 
ate a distinction between miseratio, the feeling of pity, considered as bad, and 
misericordia, the virtuous disposition to alleviate suffering. Del Rio’s commen¬ 
tary at Troades, 329 (= 330) ‘nunc misericors’, is not directed against Lipsius’s 
Stoic reading of Senecan drama in general, yet the more against Lipsius’s un- 
Christian distorting of miseratio and misericordia, on his attempt to abandon 
St Augustine and to propagate harsh Stoic doctrine instead: 

But doing away with compassion is doing away with fellow-feeling. [...] 
They condemn the Church, which praises, encourages and embraces 
compassion and pity, they condemn Our Lord who more than once felt 
compassion and pity for others’ misfortunes, more than once groaned 
and wept. ‘But’, they say, ‘we are talking about a feeling of the spirit.’ Learn 
then to practise a truer and safer philosophy: these affections and pas¬ 
sions of the spirit are not in themselves good or bad, but take on the char¬ 
acter of virtue or of vice as they are rightly or wrongly employed. 63 


61 Mayer, “Personata Stow. Neostoicism and Senecan Tragedy” 159-64. 

62 Seneca, De dementia, 2, 5-6. See Sorabji R., Emotion and Peace of Mind: From Stoic 
Agitation to Christian Temptation (Oxford: 2000). 

63 Delrius Martinus Antonius, Syntagma tragoediae latinae (Antwerp: 1593) 435f. ‘Sed mise- 
ricordiam tollere, humanitatem est tollere. [...] Damnant Ecclesiam quae misericordiam 
etmiserationem laudat, suadet, amplectitur. Christum Dominum damnant, qui non semel 
misertus et miseratus aliena mala, non semel ingemuit et fleuit. At inquiunt de animi 
affectu loquimur. Discite ergo rectius tutius philosophari et animi has affectiones seu pas- 
siones per se nec bonas nec malas esse, sed virtutis aut vitii rationem ex recto vel obliquo 
usu accipere’; quoted and translated by Mayer, “ Personata Stoa: Neostoicism and Senecan 
Tragedy” 164-5. 
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It is no coincidence that Lipsius’s Neo-Stoic reading of Senecan and Stoic 
passions elicited fierce reactions from Catholic, and especially Jesuit contem¬ 
poraries. Del Rio’s own psychologizing and philosophical reading of Senecan 
tragedy—the result of an ostensibly Augustinian Christian approach in line 
with Petrarch and Calvin 64 —is not only a Christian reading, it is an unmasking: 
not just rejecting Stoicism, but rejecting Stoicism in the name of Augustinian 
Christianity and justifying the reading of a pagan text. It should therefore not 
surprise that Del Rio’s Syntagma has long been recognized as a ‘confessional 
project’, which aimed at presenting the Senecan tragedies as safe reading for 
young Christian boys. 65 

It would take a century until a Christian spiritual rejection of pagan wisdom 
arose which at the same regretted that Lipsius and a long tradition of philo¬ 
sophical reading had ranked Seneca’s Stoicism among the highest achieve¬ 
ments of human wisdom. Enlightenment and Romanticism would launch an 
“anti-Stoic attack”: for all its reasoning on nature and ratio, for all its analysing 
of passion and anger, Stoicism was unnatural and unreasonable because it was 
experienced as a pre-Christian version of Christianity’s harsh asceticism and 
self-denial. Yet, tragedies like Thyestes and Oedipus, in which furor and ira out- 
reached their limits, were not the hardline materialists teaching that human 
actions (such as eating human flesh or having sex with a parent) could be 
called “properly good or bad” since good and bad could fall with human ethi¬ 
cal choice. 66 Lipsius’s early modern anger management had to be started over. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Descartes’ Notion of Anger: Aspects of a Possible 
History of its Premises 


Michael Krewet 


1 Introduction 

It has often been said that with Descartes a new epoch of philosophy began. 1 
One reason that has been given for this judgement is that Descartes set his 
new doctrine against a long and powerful tradition of Aristotelian and scho¬ 
lastic thinking, with which he was very familiar from his education at the Jesuit 
College in La Fleche. 2 On the other hand, it is generally believed that Descartes 
was not original in several points of his doctrine. 3 To investigate what works 
and what philosophical doctrine or tradition might have influenced Descartes, 
however, is not an easy task because he does not usually cite his sources. 4 
Although we can trace some of his sources through his correspondence, 5 it 
is generally difficult to identify his direct sources. 6 Thus, it is also difficult to 
determine whether Descartes’ doctrine follows a certain philosophical tradi¬ 
tion or whether a certain philosophical denomination can be ascribed to him. 

The following contribution discusses Descartes’ notion of anger, in an 
attempt to determine which features characterize his notion of anger. I discuss 
Descartes’ conception of anger against the backdrop of his doctrine’s possible 


1 Cf., for instance, Hegel G.W.F., Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Philosophie in, in id., 
Werke, ed. E. Moldenhauer - K.M. Michel, vol. 20 (Frankfurt am Main: 1971) 123-127. 

2 Cf. in detail: Ariew R., “Descartes and scholasticism: the intellectual background to Descartes’ 
thought”, in: CottinghamJ. (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Descartes (Cambridge - New 
York: 1992) 58-90. 

3 Cf. with further references: Schmitt A., Denken und Sein bei Platon und Descartes. Kritische 
Anmerkungen zur,Uberwindung‘ der antiken Seinsphilosophie durch die moderne Philosophie 
des Subjekts (Heidelberg: 2011) 3 et sqq. 

4 Cf. Ariew, “Descartes and scholasticism” 79. 

5 Cf. Ariew, “Descartes and scholasticism” 62 et sqq. 

6 Cf. for possible sources of his work Passion de Tame or at least for works that Descartes could 
have known: Hammacher K., “Einleitung”, in Descartes Rene, Die Leidenschaften der Seele, 
ed. K. Hammacher, (Hamburg 2 igg6) xci et sq. 
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sources, as far as the origins of the systematic intellectual framework behind 
his conception of anger and emotion is concerned. 

This contribution thus first describes Descartes’ explanation of the basic 
characteristics that define anger (11), particularly in the context of his Passions 
de L’ame. I will then (m) try to clarify this explanation in view of Descartes’ 
more systematic explanation of emotion, taking into account additional 
aspects of his portrayal of anger. Descartes’ systematic portrayal of the essence 
of an emotion provides a deeper insight into the basic features that character¬ 
ize the intellectual framework underlying his conception of anger. 7 On the one 
hand, the systematic framework developed in this section will make it pos¬ 
sible (iv) to trace similarities between the doctrines of Descartes and those of 
his philosophical predecessors who did not support the scholastic tradition. I 
provide one example of such a thinker and follow the premises of his thought 
back to ancient philosophical theories. On the other hand, defining the sys¬ 
tematic framework of Descartes’ doctrine and its probable origins will help to 
show that Descartes’ notion of anger is influenced by concepts of anger that 
belong to a humanistic, but not to an Aristotelian tradition. 


2 Descartes’ Definition of Anger ( colere) 

For Descartes, anger is a subspecies of hate. According to him, hate is the oppo¬ 
site of love and arises in human beings when they consider a thing or an object 
to be bad or harmful. 8 Descartes portrays in detail the physiology of hate, 9 writ¬ 
ing about the influence of small corporeal parts in the blood, which he calls 
esprits, on the human soul. In Descartes’ opinion, this corporeal activity can 
act as an incentive for the activity of the will—as an activity of the soul 10 —to 


7 On the importance of the intellectual framework consisting in a certain doctrine of meta¬ 
physics or epistemology for any conception of emotion, cf. the important book by Perler 
D., Transformationen der Gejukle. Philosophische Emotionstheorien 12/0-16/0 (Frankfurt 
am Main: 2011) cf. also: Krewet M., Die stoische Theorie der Gefiihle. Hire Aporien. Hire 
Wirkmacht (Heidelberg: 2013). 

8 Cf. Descartes Rene, Passions de L’ame n, 56; at xi, 374:'[...] & lors qu’elle nous est repre¬ 
sentee comme mauvaise ou nuisible, cela nous excite a la Haine.’ 

9 Cf. ibid. 11, 98; at xi, 402: ‘Ie Remarque, au contraire, en la Haine, que le poulx est ine- 
gal, & plus petit, & souvent plus viste; qu’on sent des froideurs entremelees de je ne sgay 
quelle chaleur aspre & picquante dans la poitrine; [.. 

1 o On will as an activity that is located in the soul and that is in our power, see: Descartes, 

Meditationes Sec. Resp. Def. 1; at vn, 160; and further: Principia Philosophiae 1,9; at viii-i, 
7 and 1,32; at vm-i, 17. 
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be separated from those objects that appear harmful to the soul. 11 Thus, in 
Descartes’ view, hate finds its origins in a corporeal activity or irritation. 

The example of hate shows that, for Descartes, an emotion does not seem to 
be conceivable without a corporeal irritation that is caused by an object. 12 This 
irritation can have an influence on the soul and be the incentive for the soul’s 
evaluation of the object. This evaluation is connected with a motivation to join 
or avoid the object. The soul, in turn, can judge independently of such irrita¬ 
tions whether to voluntarily join those things or objects that it evaluates as 
good, and to avoid those that it evaluates as bad or harmful. 13 According to this 
view, the free will of the soul can evaluate objects that have caused corporeal 
activity and pass judgement on them. 14 

Thus, at least two different phases can be discerned in emotions: (1) the cor¬ 
poreal irritation caused by an object, and (2) the judgement or the evaluation 
of the soul or free will that follows the corporeal irritation and that can influ¬ 
ence the emotion. Anger as a subspecies of hate possesses the same general 
characteristics as hate. Descartes defines anger as follows: 

La colere est aussie une espece de Haine ou diversion, que nous avons 
contre ceux qui ont fait quelque mal, ou qui ont tasche de nuire, non pas 
indifferemment a qui que ce soit, mais particulierment a nous. 15 

Moreover, Descartes perceives similarities between anger and another emotion 
that is also a subspecies of hate: indignation. 16 According to Descartes, the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of anger are found in the motivation that characteristically 


11 Cf. id., Passions de fame, n, 79; at xi, 387: ‘Et la Haine est une emotion, causee par les 
esprits, qui incite fame a vouloir estre separee des objets qui se presentment a elle comme 
nuisibles.’ 

12 Cf. ibid, hi, 211; at xi, 486: ‘[...] & que ces mouvemens excitez dans le sang par les objets 
des Passions [...].’ 

13 Cf. ibid. 11, 79; at xi, 387: ‘Ie dis que ces emotions sont causees par les esprits, affin de 
distinguer l’Amour & la Haine, qui sont des passions & dependent du corps, tant des juge- 
mens qui portent aussi fame a se joinder de volonte avec les choses qu’elle estime bonnes, 
& a se separer de celles qu’elle estime mauvaises, [...].’ 

14 On free will, cf ibid. 1, 41; at xi, 359: ‘Mais la volonte est tellement libre de sa nature, qu' 
elle ne peut jamais estre contrainte.’ 

15 Ibid, hi 199 (at xi, 477). 

16 Cf. ibid, in, 195; at xi, 475 defines indignation as ‘espece de Haine ou diversion, qu’on a 
naturellement contre ceux qui font quelque mal, de quelle nature qu’il foit.’ 
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drives indignation, that is, the quest for revenge. 17 The motivational compo¬ 
nent of anger makes it a more violent emotion than indignation, gratitude or 
favour, the emotions that Descartes mentions in the same context. 18 Following 
his portrayal of hate and other emotions, he characterizes anger’s physiology 
and corporeal features in the following manner: 19 

C’est le Desir joint a l’Amour qu’on a pour soy mesme, qui fournit a la 
Colere toute l’agitation du sang que le Courage & la Hardiesse peuvent 
causer; & la Haine fait que c’est principalement le sang bilieux qui vient 
de la rate & des petites venes du foye, qui recjoit cette agitation, & entre 
dans le coeur; oil, a cause de son abondance, & de la nature de la bile dont 
il est mesle, il excite une chaleur plus aspre & plus ardente, que n’est celle 
qui peut y ester excitee par T Amour ou par la Ioye. 

Descartes attributes a corporeal component to anger, and defines it as an emo¬ 
tion led by a quest for revenge. Moreover, he sees anger as having an evaluative 
component. When Descartes writes that a person’s anger is directed at those 
who have done harm to them, he presupposes that the person who is angry 
perceives an object or action as harmful. 


3 Descartes’ Systematic Intellectual Framework Behind His Concept 
of Anger and Emotion 

Descartes’ conception of emotion in general and of anger in particular become 
clearer when analysed against the background of his more systematic remarks 
on emotion and on the relationship between body and soul both at the begin¬ 
ning of his work Passion de L’Ame and elsewhere in his works. 

Descartes advocates a monistic view of the soul, according to which the 
soul is the mind (and reason). His conception of emotion follows his view of 
the essence of the soul. While assuming this monistic view, he also discusses 
an alternative conception of the soul as being tripartite. This view can be 


17 Cf. ibid, ill, 199; at xi, 477: ‘Ainsi elle contient tout le mesme que l’indignation, & cela de 
plus, qu’elle est fondee sur une action qui nous touche, & don’t nous avons Desir de nous 
vanger.’ 

18 Cf. ibid.: ‘Mais elle [la colere] est incomparablement plus violente que ces trois autres 
Passions, a cause que le Desir de repousser les choses nuisibles & de se vanger, est les plus 
pressant de tous.’ 

Ibid, hi, 199; at xi, 477-478. 
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found for example in scholastic texts, 20 in the classical doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle, and probably even in earlier archaic and classical Greek literature. 21 
Descartes rejects this theory, arguing that supporters of the tripartite model 
did not differentiate carefully enough between the soul and the body: 

Car il n’y a en nous qu’une seule ame, & cette ame n’a en soy aucune 
diversite de parties: la mesme qui est sensitive, est raisonnable, & tous ses 
appetits sont des volontez. L’erreur qu’on a commise en luy faisant jouer 
divers personages, qui sont ordinairement contraires les uns aux autres, 
ne vient que de ce qu’on n’a pas bien distingue ses fonctions d’avec celles 
du corps, auquel seul on doit attribuer tout ce qui peut estre remarque en 
nous qui repugne a nostre raison. 22 

The assumption that reason or soul is strictly distinct from the body is char¬ 
acteristic of the substance dualism in Descartes’ thought, according to which 
the soul or reason is one substance, and the material body is another. This 
substance dualism is an important feature of the systematic framework that 
enables Descartes to explain emotions as initially being entirely corporeal and 
independent of an act, and then being subject to the evaluation or judgement 
or conscious activity of the soul. According to this view, a corporeal movement 
or activity can happen on its own without any interference of the soul. Only 
a monistic view of the soul, which assumes a strict separation between the 
substance of the soul and that of the body, enables, as far as systematic back¬ 
ground is concerned, an explanation of emotions as primarily corporeal and 
initially independent of any active and conscious act of reason. 

If, however, the soul is reason and, as Descartes adds, is also at the same time 
responsible for perception, 23 it must perceive the corporeal irritation that is 
emotion. The ‘feeling’ of the emotion must therefore take place in the soul or 
at least be caused by it, which means that the corporeal irritation must influ¬ 
ence or affect the soul. 

As the ‘feeling’ takes place in the soul or is caused by it, Descartes’ explana¬ 
tion that the soul suffers the corporeal movement passively can be regarded 


20 On Descartes’ argument against a tripartite model, see Perler, Transformationen der 
Gefuhle 289-293. 

21 Cf. Schmitt A., Die Moderne und Platon. Zwei Grundformen europaischer Rationalitat 
(Stuttgart - Weimar: 2 20o8) [= Modernity and Plato. Two Paradigms of Rationality, 
(Rochester (ny): 2012)]. 

22 Cf. Descartes, Passions de Tame 1,47; at xi, 342. 

23 Cf. ibid. 1,47; at xi, 364: ‘[...] la mesme qui est sensitive, est raisonnable, [.. 
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as a possible and logical conclusion. Although the emotion itself is primarily 
corporeal, the ‘feeling’ is not possible without the soul perceiving the corpo¬ 
real irritation and being affected by it. The specific characteristic of emotions 
in comparison with other types of perceptions is that perceptions are usually 
only related to the soul (passions de L’ame), as Descartes demonstrates with the 
example of anger: 

Les perceptions qu’on raporte seulement a fame, sont celles dont on sent 
les effets connne en fame mesme, & desquelles on ne connoist com- 
munement aucune cause prochaine, a laquelle on les puisse raporter. 
Tels sont les sentiments de joye, de colere, & autres semblables, qui sont 
quelquefois excitez en nous par les objets qui meuvent nos nerfs, & quel- 
quefois aussi par d’autres causes. Or encore que toutes nos perceptions, 
tant cedes qu’on rapporte aux objets qui sont hors de nous, que cedes 
qu’on rapporte aux diverses affections de nostre corps, soient veritable- 
rnent des passions au regard de nostre ame, lors qu’on prend ce mot en 
sa plus generale signification: toutefois on a coustume de le restreindre 
a signifier seulement cedes qui se rapportent a fame mesme. Et ce ne 
sont que ces dernieres, que j’ai entrepris icy d’expliquer sous le nom de 
passions de Tame. 24 

According to Descartes, the soul is located in a small gland (petite glande) in 
the middle of the brain. From this seat, small corporeal particles (esprits ani- 
maux) can be sent out into the muscles and arteries to enable a movement or 
even an action corresponding to the emotion being felt. 25 

On the basis of the analysis presented above, an affliction of the soul can be 
described as follows: when a sense organ is affected by an object, this object 
causes a movement in the nerves. This movement is then forwarded through 
corporeal nerves and particles to the brain in the form of a sensible represen¬ 
tation of the object. The corporeal particles serve as links or even messen¬ 
gers between the activity of the body and that of the brain. 26 The different 
movements and irritations that are caused by different objects cause different 


24 Ibid. 1,25. 

25 Cf.ibid. 1, 34; at xi, 354: ‘Concevons done icy que Tame a son siege principal dans la 
petite glande qui est au milieu du cerveau, d’ou elle rayonne en tout le reste du corps par 
Tentremise des esprits, des nerfs, & mesme du sang, qui, participant aux impressions des 
esprits, les peut porter par les arteres en tous les membres.’ 

26 Cf. Newmark C., Pathos — Affekt — Gefuhl. Philosophische Theorien der Emotionen zwischen 
Aristoteles undKant (Hamburg: 2008) 126. 
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sufferings of the soul. The movement in the brain sends a new movement by 
way of these esprits animaux into the muscles, thereby causing a movement of 
the body. 27 It now becomes easier to understand Descartes’ general definition 
of emotion: 

Apres avoir considere en quoy les passions de fame different de toutes 
ses autres pensees, il me semble qu’on peut generalement les dehnir: Des 
perceptions, ou des sentiments, ou des emotions de fame, qu’on raporte 
particulierement a elle, & qui sont causees, entretenues & fortihees par 
quelque mouvement des esprits. 28 

Therefore, according to Descartes, a bodily movement can exist on its own, but 
can also have an effect on the soul. In the case of an emotion, such a physiolog¬ 
ical movement is primarily related to the soul that suffers and ‘feels’ it in this 
way. Thus, emotions are phenomena that force body and soul to stay in a very 
close relationship with each other. Descartes illustrates this principle further 
in reference to anger in his Principia Philosophiae, where he names the two 
highest genera of things. One is the substantia cogitans (or mens); the other the 
substantia extensa (or corpus). Descartes also mentions a third genus, which 
belongs to the animipathemata and which cannot be subordinated to only one 
of them. He cites anger (ira) as one example of this third genus: 

I do not, however, recognize more than two highest kinds ( summa 
genera) of things; the first of intellectual things, or such as have the power 
of thinking, including mind or thinking substance and its properties; 
the second, of material things, embracing extended substance, or body 
and its properties. Perception, volition, and all modes as well of know¬ 
ing as of willing, are related to thinking substance; on the other hand, to 
extended substance we refer magnitude, or extension in length, breadth, 
and depth, figure, motion, situation, divisibility of parts themselves, and 
the like. There are, however, besides these, certain things of which we 
have an internal experience that ought not to be referred either to the 
mind of itself, or to the body alone, but to the close and intimate union 
between them, as will hereafter be shown in its place. Of this class are the 
appetites of hunger and thirst, etc., and also the emotions or passions of 
the mind which are not exclusively mental affections, as the emotions 
of anger, joy, sadness, love, etc.; and, finally, all the sensations, as of pain, 


27 Cf. Descartes, Passions de i’ame 1,13; at xi, 338-339. 

28 Cf. ibid. 1,27; at xi, 349. 
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titillation, light and colors, sounds, smells, tastes, heat, hardness, and the 
other tactile qualities. 29 

According to this framework, perception and will belong to substantia cogitans , 30 
whereas movement (and also irritation) belong to substantia extensa. As a 
human being unites both substantia cogitans and substantia extensa, and as 
emotions ( animi pathemata) represent the soul’s suffering from or being affected 
by a bodily movement, Descartes concludes that emotions are dependent both 
on the body and on the soul. Indeed, an emotion begins as a corporeal irrita¬ 
tion caused by exterior objects and is then felt because of the suffering of the 
soul (perception) that is affected by it. Descartes strengthens his theory with 
an explanation of the importance of physiological mechanisms in the human 
substantia extensa. It is thus not surprising that Descartes, in his Passions de 
fame, talks about the body as a machine whose mechanisms proceed purely 
physiologically. 31 Descartes conceives of the body as a system that regulates itself 
and that has to be separated from the activity of consciousness and the soul. 32 


29 Descartes, Principia philosophiae I, 48; at viii-i, 23 (English translation: Veitch J., The 
Methods, Meditations and Philosopiry of Descartes (New York: 1901) 319): ‘Non autem plura 
quam duo summa genera rerum agnosco: unum est rerum intellectualium sive cogitati- 
varum, hoc est, ad mentem sive ad substantiam cogitantem pertinentium; aliud rerum 
materialium, sive quae pertinent ad substantiam extensam, hoc est, ad corpus. Perceptio, 
volition, omnesque modi tarn percipiendi quam volendi, ad substantiam cogitantem refe- 
runtur; ad extensam autem, magnitudo, sive ipsamet extensio in longum, latum & pro- 
fundum, figura, motus, situs, partium ipsarum divisibilitas, & talia. Sed & alia quaedam in 
nobis experimur, quae nec ad solam mentem, nec etiam ad solum corpus referri debent, 
quaeque [...] ab arcta & intima mentis nostrae cum corpore unione profiscuntur: nempe 
appetitus famis, sitis & c.; itemque, commotions, sive animi pathemata, quae non in sola 
cogitatione consistent, ut commotio ad iram, ad hilaritatem, ad tristitiam, ad amorem, & 
c.; ac denique sensus omnes, ut doloris, titillationis, lucis & colorum, sonorum, odorum, 
saporum, caloris, duritiei, aliarumque tactilium qualitatum.’ 

30 Descartes’ assumption that the soul or the faculty of reason is strictly distinct from the 
body is characteristic of the substance dualism in his doctrine. The substantia cogitans is 
therefore equivalent to the soul, the faculty of reason and mens. The substantia extensa is 
equivalent to the body and corpus. Cf. Descartes, Principia philosophiae 1,48; at viii-i, 23. 

31 Cf. Descartes, Passions de Tame 1,7; at xi, 331-332. Descartes might have been influenced 
in his view of the body by Marin Mersenne, with whom he studied in La Fleche (cf., e.g., 
Questiones Celeberrimae in Genesim (Paris 1623)). Mersenne was a supporter of the mod¬ 
ern natural sciences and was opposed to scholastic thinking. 

32 Cf. Descartes, Discours de la Methode, at vi, 557ff. For a good account of this aspect of 
Descartes' doctrine, see: Hammacher, “Einleitung” xxxff. 
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The importance of the emotions’ corporeal element in Descartes’ doctrine 
becomes even clearer in light of the role he attributes to the operations and 
activities of the soul or to the consciousness of an emotion. The activity of 
the soul—even of the will—cannot gain complete control over an emotion, as 
Descartes explains in the context of seeking possible remedies for emotions. 
If an emotion is caused by a corporeal irritation, which is separable from the 
soul’s activity, it seems to be logical that the emotion can only subside when 
the corporeal movement of the esprits animaux subsides. If the mechanism 
of the body is a system that regulates itself independently from the activities 
of the soul, operations of the soul can hardly have a direct influence on physi¬ 
ological irritations. 33 

Nevertheless, Descartes recognizes the possibility that the soul’s activity 
can, via the will, assent to ( consentir ) or dissent from an emotion’s motiva¬ 
tional component. If, for example, anger drives somebody to raise their hand 
to strike someone or something, this person’s will can restrain their hand from 
striking. In this case, the person’s will dissents from his or her corporeal move¬ 
ment and from the motivation caused by the emotion: 

Le plus que la volonte puisse faire, pendant que cette emotion est en sa 
vigeur, c’est de ne pas consentir a ses effects, & de retenir plusieurs des 
mouvemens ausquels elle dispose le corps. Par exemple, si la colere fait 
lever la main pour fraper, la volonte peut ordinairement la retenir; si la 
peur incite les jambes a fui'r, la volonte les peut arester, & ainsi des autres. 34 


33 Cf. Descartes, Passions de I’ame i, 46; at xi, 363-364: ‘Et il y a une raison particuliere qui 
empesche l’ame de pouvoir promptement changer ou arrester ses passions, laquelle m’a 
donne sujet de mettre cy deffus en leur definition, qu’elles sont non seulement causees, 
mais aussi entretenues & fortifies, par quelque mouvement particulier des esprits. Cette 
raison est, qu’elles sont presque toutes accompagnees de quelque emotion qui se fait dans 
le coeur, & par consequent aussi en tout le sang & les esprits, en sorte que, jusque a ce que 
cette emotion ait cesse, elles demeurent presents a nostre pensee en mesme fagon que les 
objets sensibles y sont presens, pendant qu’ils agissent contre les organs de nos sens. Et 
comme l’ame, en se rendant fort attentive a quelque autre chose, peut s’empescher d’ouir 
un petit bruit, ou de sentir une petite douleur, mais ne peut s’empescher en mesme fagon 
d’ouir le tonnerre, ou de sentir le feu qui brusle la main: ainsi elle peut aysement surmon- 
ter les moindres passions mais non pas le plus violentes & les plus fortes, sinon apres que 
l’emotion du sang & des esprits est appaisee.’ 

34 Cf. Descartes, Passions de I'ame 1,46; at xi, 364. 
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Thus Descartes recognizes an indirect way in which the soul and the will can 
gain influence over a corporeal irritation and the emotion it causes. This power 
can be defined as follows: 

(a) Descartes supports the opinion that objects affect the sense organs. 
These objects appear to perception as representations or ideas that are evalu¬ 
ated as good or bad, useful or harmful. In other words, the perception of the 
soul is the phenomenal character of an intentional state. In this intentional 
state, evaluation is always applied to a representation of the object. The soul 
evaluates whether the object that is represented is good or harmful. One’s eval¬ 
uation of an object as harmful or good in relation to oneself distinguishes a 
representation that is characteristic of an emotion from a representation that 
is a mere thought. 35 This evaluation is also dependent on the person whose 
sense organs are being affected and whether this person feels an emotion, 36 
and, if so, what kind of emotion this person feels. 37 The representation itself 
does not have to be a conscious one; 38 it can arise from the sense organs being 
affected by an object and forwarding this affliction via the nerves to the brain. 

If an emotion arises in this way, then the remedy for the emotion is also 
a representation. Although free will cannot directly influence a physiological 
irritation in the body causing an emotion, free will can, according to Descartes, 
at least gain influence on the emotion by creating an adequate representation 
to calm the irritation. In the case of fear, for example, the will can produce a 
representation that the object is not dangerous and therefore does not need to 
be feared. 39 


35 Cf. in detail also Perler D., “Emotionen als psychopathische Zustande”, in: Landweer H. - 
Renz U. (eds.), Klassische Emotionstheorien. Von Platon bis Wittgenstein (Berlin - New 
York: 2008) 271-292, there 279-280. 

36 Another reason that Descartes gives is the different structure and nature of the brain in 
different persons. Cf. Descartes, Passions de fame 1,39; at xi, 358-359. 

37 Cf. ibid. 1,39; at xi, 358 and 11,52; at xi, 372. 

38 Cf. in detail Perler, Transformationen der Gefiihle 310. For a judgement, however, cons¬ 
ciousness is a conditio sine qua non (cf. Descartes, Meditationes iv, 64-65; at vii, 56-57). 

39 Cf. Descartes, Passions de fame 1, 45; at xi, 362-363: ‘Nos passions ne peuvent pas aussi 
directement estre excites ny ostees par faction de nostre volonte, mais elle peuvent l’estre 
indirectement par la representation des choses qui ont coustume d’estre jointes avec les 
passions que nous voulons avoir, & qui son contraire a celles que nous voulons rejetter. 
Ainsi, pour exciter en soy la hardisse 8 c oster la peur, il ne suffit pas d’en avoir la volonte, 
mais il faut s’appliquer a considerer les raisons, les objets, ou les exemples, qui persuadent 
que le peril n’est pas grand; qu’il y a tousjours plus de seurete en la defense qu’en la suite; 
qu’on aura de la gloire & de la joye d’avoir vaincu, au lieu qu’on ne peut attendre que du 
regret 8 c de la hont d’avoir fui, 8 c choses semblables.’ 
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(b) Descartes recognizes that the sudden and surprising attacks of par¬ 
ticular unknown or unfamiliar objects or representations that lead to harm¬ 
ful emotions are dangerous. According to him, it is thus important to gain as 
much understanding and knowledge as possible and to practice consideration 
of everything that seems unfamiliar. Once more, it is the will that can create 
such considerations or even representations of unfamiliar objects. 40 

In summary, the will can only have an indirect effect on emotions. It can 
either have an effect on an already existing physiological irritation by influ¬ 
encing and changing the bodily movement with the help of an adequate 
representation, or it can prepare a physiological apparatus in advance via con¬ 
siderations or representations so that an object will not be able to cause a sud¬ 
den and surprising representation. 

Although Descartes considers most emotions to be dangerous, he identi¬ 
fies a purpose for them. Indeed, he believes that emotions are of much use 
in strengthening what is characteristic of human beings: the activity of the 
soul. 41 Reason and will, as activities of the soul, allow a person to take up a 
definite position and inner constancy in relation to all exterior objects and 
representations—those same representations that would lead to dangerous 
emotions if the will consented to them. Rejecting such emotional representa¬ 
tions is good for the soul in the long term. Thus emotions have a purpose as 
they create a right, strong and constant attitude in human beings that rejects 
these dangerous emotions. 


40 Cf. Descartes, Passions de i’ame 11, 76; at xi, 385: ‘Mais il arrive bien plus souvent qu’on 
admire trop, Sc qu’on s’estonne, en aperevant des choses qui ne meritent que peu ou point 
d’estre considerees, que non pas qu’on admire trop peu. Et cela peut entierement oster ou 
pervertir l’usage de la raison. C’est pourquoy, encore qu’il foit bon d’estre ne avec quelque 
inclination a cette passion, pource que cela nous dispose a l’acquisition des sciences, nous 
devon toutefois tascher par apres de nous en delivrer le plus qu’il est possible. Car il est 
ayse de suppleer a son defaut par une reflexion & attention particuliere, a laquelle nostre 
volonte peut tousjours obliger nostre entendement, lors que nous jugeons que la chose 
qui se presente en vaut la peine; mais il n’y a point d’autre remede pour s’empescher d’ad- 
mirer avec exces, que d’acquerir la connoissance de plusieurs choses, Sc de s’exercer en la 
consideration de toutes celles qui peuvent sembler les plus rarer & les plus estranges’. 

41 Cf. Descartes, Passions de L'ame 11,74; at xi , 383: ‘Or il est ayse a connoitre, de ce qui a este 
dit cy deffus, que l’utilite de toutes les passions ne consiste qu’en ce qu’elles fortifient & 
font durer en l’ame des pensees, lesquelles il est bon qu’elles conserve, & qui pourroient 
facilement sans cela en ester effaces. Comme aussi tout le mal qu’elles peuvent causer, 
consiste en ce qu’elles fortifient Sc conservent ces pensees plus qu’il n’est besoin; ou bien 
qu’elles en fortifient Sc conservent d’autres, ausquelles il n’est pas bon de s’arrester.’ 
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From this point of view, Descartes also considers anger to be useful, because 
it is an emotion that can lead a person to develop the inner, constant strength 
to reject an offence or to distance himself from an insult that would normally 
cause anger, thereby avoiding a harmful excess of this emotion. 42 In other 
words, if the corporeal irritation caused by an object in the form of a sensitive 
representation (such as an offence) is felt by a person as anger, this person 
can either consent to this representation or consciously reject it, if he or she 
has experienced this emotion before. Indeed, having already experienced this 
emotion allows the person to imagine the potentially harmful consequences 
that could derive from consenting to it and to the motivation of revenge that 
is anger’s characteristic feature. The reason why Descartes considers anger to 
be a subspecies of hate becomes quite clear at this point. Indeed, Descartes 
seems to differentiate two phases in anger as he does in hate: (1) the corporeal 
irritation, (2) the judgement or the evaluation by the soul or the will (as activ¬ 
ity of the ego ) that follows the corporeal irritation and that can gain influence 
over the emotion. 

Since, according to Descartes, arrogance or pride are in particular respon¬ 
sible for excessive anger, their opposites, noble-mindedness and magnanimity 
(g enerosite) are the best remedy against such excess. 43 The characteristic fea¬ 
ture of noble-mindedness is that it regards voluntary freedom and control over 
oneself as the highest good, in that a noble-minded person will have gained 
the insight that all exterior goods can be lost, and will therefore attach no 
importance to such goods. Thus, Descartes once more asserts that the remedy 
against anger can be found in the voluntary activity of a human being’s soul, 44 
as far as it can influence physiological and corporeal emotional movements. 
According to Descartes’ doctrine as outlined above, it is conceivable that a 
person feeling anger has to imagine the potentially harmful consequences of 
excessive anger in order to realise that the only good activity of the soul is in 
this case to control oneself. And this activity consists in showing the right atti¬ 
tude towards a harmful or excessive emotion. 45 


42 Cf. Descartes, Passions de fame m, 203; at xi, 481: ‘Au reste, encore que cette Passion 

[la colere] soit utile, pour nous donner de la vigueur a repousser les injures, il n’y en a 

toutefois aucune, don’t on doive eviter les exces avec plus de soin: pource que, troublant 
le jugement, ils sont souvent commettre des fautes, don’t on a par apres du repentin’ 

43 Cf. Descartes, Passions de fame in, 203; at xi, 481: ‘Mais comme il n’y a rien qui la rende 
plus excessive que l’Orgueil, ainsi je croy que la Generosite est le meilleur remede qu’on 
puisse trouver contre ses exces.’ 

44 Cf. ibid. 

45 Cf ibid, in, 211: at xi, 485-488. 
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Therefore, Descartes regards many emotions as negative if a person’s will 
or ego uses these emotions in the wrong way, which is to say if a person shows 
the wrong attitude towards an emotion. Even the emotion “admiration,” which 
is portrayed by Descartes as having the highest potential to create a positive 
inner attitude, can also be negative. In the learning of science, for example, 
one must rid oneself of admiration as much as possible after the initial impe¬ 
tus to learn. 46 Otherwise, Descartes believes that this emotion could pervert 
the use of reason. 47 Descartes’ description of admiration is a good example of 
his opinion that the danger of emotions lies in their potential to pervert reason. 

This view of the purpose of emotions also leads Descartes to his view of 
good emotions. Emotions of delight or a good form of pleasure are closely con¬ 
nected with acts that show psychological strength and constancy. As such, they 
indicate a perfect activity of reason 48 

Descartes expands on his own doctrine by explaining many individual emo¬ 
tions and their objects in careful detail. His aim seems to be the creation of 
representations for his readers, so that they can prepare themselves for the 
corporeal consequences of a sudden affliction and representation that might 
lead to a perversion of reason and therefore of the ego. 

Showing a responsible and reasonable attitude toward emotions is not only 
in the hands of the individual, but rather seems to be the result of an active 
application of the individual’s free decision or will. This freedom represents, 
according to Descartes, an exception as it does not fall under the divine provi¬ 
dence that otherwise controls everything 49 


4 The Possible History behind the Premises of Descartes’ Conception 
of Anger 

In the following paragraphs I will show that Descartes’ doctrine of emotion 
relates to the long tradition of Stoic and Neo-Stoic philosophy. It is important 


46 Cf. ibid. 1, 76; at xi, 385: ‘C’est pourquoy, encore qu’il soit bon d’estre ne avec quelque 
inclination a cette passion, pource que cela nous dispose a l’acquisition des sciences, nous 
devons toutefois tascher par apres des nous en delivrer le plus qu’il est possible.’ 

47 Cf. ibid.: ‘Et cela peut entierement oster ou pervertir l’usage de la raison.’ 

48 Cf. ibid. 11,91; at xi, 396-397. 

49 Cf. ibid. 11, 146; at xi, 439: ‘II faut [...] sgavoir que tout est conduit par la Providence 
divine, dont le decret eternel est tellement infallible & inimitable, qu’excepte les choses 
que ce mesme decret a voulu dependre de nostre libre arbitre, nous devons penser qu’a 
nostre egard il n’arrive rien qui ne soit necessaire & comme fatal, en forte que nous ne 
pouvons sans erreur desirer qu’il arrive d’autre fagon.’ 
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to note that Descartes’ doctrine seems to be based primarily on this philosoph¬ 
ical tradition’s intellectual framework rather than on a thorough reception of 
the specific concepts. The intellectual framework that is also embedded in 
Descartes’ understanding of emotions limits the variety of possible explana¬ 
tions of emotions and only offers different explanations of certain points. 50 

It seems evident that Descartes had direct contact with the works of the 
Stoic philosopher Seneca and the Neo-Stoic philosophical works of Justus 
Lipsius. 51 Important works that Descartes was probably most familiar with 
are Seneca’s De ira, Justus Lipsius’ De constantia and Manuductio ad Stoicam 
Philosophiam. In the latter text, Lipsius cites passages from Seneca’s De Ira. 
Thus Descartes’ contact with these works and Stoic doctrines of emotion and 
also anger can hardly be denied. 

The following analysis will thus focus on these works. I will begin with 
the aforementioned works of Justus Lipsius and end with a brief parallel of 
Descartes’ notion of anger with Seneca’s concept of anger in his work De ira 
in order to corroborate my thesis that Descartes’ conception of emotion and 
anger is built on the tenets of the Stoic and Neo-Stoic traditions rather than on 
the Aristotelian tradition. 52 

Lipsius' indebtedness to Stoic thinking, particularly to Seneca, and the 
importance of his Neo-Stoic doctrine for the philosophical and political 
thought of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has been stressed by vari¬ 
ous scholars in recent decades. 53 In the following I build on this work and out¬ 
line the probable influence of key elements of Lipsius’ doctrine on Descartes’ 
theory of anger and emotion. Lipsius, of course, was not the only author to 


50 For a more detailed explanation see Krewet, Die stoische Theorie der Gefuhle 265-278 and 
306 - 345 - 

51 Cf. Hammacher, “Einleitung” xc, who provides a list of philosophical works that Descartes 
knew. Works by Seneca and Justus Lipsius are included in this list.We know, e.g., about 
the widely disseminated French translation of this work from 1594 ( Traite de la Constance 
de Just. Lipsius, auquel, en forme de devis familier, est discount des afflictions & principale- 
ment des publique, & comme il sefaut resoudre a les supporter [Tours, Claude de Montroeil 
et Jean Richer: 1594]), which was most probably also known to Descartes (cf. Hammacher, 
ibidem). 

52 On the influence of Stoic philosophy on early modern discourses, see, in particular Abel 
G., Stoizismus und Friihe Neuzeit. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte modernen Denkens im Felde 
von Ethik undPolitik (Berlin - New York: 1978). 

53 Cf. Enenkel K.A.E., Die Erfindung des Menschen. Die Autobiographik des friihneuzeitli- 
chen Flumanismus von Petrarca bis Lipsius (Berlin - New York: 2008); Abel, Stoizismus 
und Friihe Neuzeit 67 et sqq.; Saunders J.L., Justus Lipsius. The Philosophy of Renaissance 
Stoicism (New York: 1955). 
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influence Descartes; it would be worthwhile to consider, for example, Marin 
Mersenne or William Harvey’s physiological descriptions of corporeal pro¬ 
cesses or Guillaume du Vair’s essays. 54 Nevertheless, Lipsius’ De constantia 
highlights the relevance of the basic tenets of Stoic philosophy for Descartes’ 
notion of anger. A close examination also reveals that Descartes adopted an 
intellectual framework rather than concrete philosophical positions from 
Lipsius. Thus, Descartes’ early modern notion of anger cannot be called Stoic 
in a strict sense, but should rather be regarded as depending on premises that 
he shares with Stoic thinkers—premises that do not stem from the traditions 
of Aristotelian, scholastic or Thomistic doctrines. 55 The novelty of Descartes’ 
notion does not he in the originality of his premises, but rather in the way 
he develops his doctrine on anger within the boundaries of Stoic premises. 
Descartes’ doctrine therefore stands in a powerful tradition of Stoic and Neo- 
Stoic thinking, as I will briefly demonstrate in my concluding argument. 

Justus Lipsius uses Langius, 56 his partner in the dialogue De constantia, to 
emphasise the importance of the mind’s strength and, by extension, of a per¬ 
son’s activity that is independent from external influences. Lipsius calls this 
strength constantia. 57 

Lipsius defines strength ( robur) as a firmness of the mind and relates it 
directly to a correct judgement of reason (ratio) as opposed to mere opinion 
(opinio ). 58 According to the wise Langius in Lipsius’ dialogue, patience (patien- 
tia) is the mother of constantia. Langius, as his partner in the dialogue, defines 
patientia as the voluntary and uncomplaining endurance of whatever befalls a 
person from outside. 59 Virtue (virtus) is connected to the judgement of a firm 


54 On William Harvey’s influence on Descartes, see Hammacher, “Einleitung’’ xxxii et sqq. 
On Guillaume Du Vair, see, e.g. De La Constance et consolation des catamites publiques 
(1.594), which was influenced by Stoic philosophy. The current contribution concentrates 
on the work of Justus Lipsius. On the Stoic influence on Guillaume Du Vair, cf. Abel, 
Stoizismus und Friihe Neuzeit 114-152. 

55 For a general overview, cf. Schmitt, Denken und Sein. On Thomas’ doctrine of emotions, 
see Brungs A., “Die passiones animae (S.th. i-ii,qq. 22-48)”, in: Speer A. (ed.), Thomas von 
Aquin, Die Summa Theologiae (Berlin: 2005) 198-221. 

56 We can conclude that the historic Langius was familiar with Stoic doctrine from the fact 
that he edited Cicero’s works De officiis, De senectute and De amicitia. 

57 Cf. Lipsius Justus, De constantia 1, c. 4: ‘Constantiam hie apello, rectum et immotum animi 
robur, non elati externis aut fortuitis, non depressi.’ 

58 Cf. ibid.: ‘Robur dixi; & intellego firmitudinem insitam animo, non ab opinione, sed iudi- 
cio et recta Ratione.’ 

59 Cf. ibid.: ‘Quam [sc. patientiam] definio rerum quaecumque homini aliunde accident aut 
incident voluntariam & sine querela perpessionem.’ 
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mind; it chooses a middle way and avoids excess . 60 The opposite of a judge¬ 
ment of reason is the activity of opinion, which Langius equates with decep¬ 
tive judgement . 61 Opinion is the advocate of the senses and bodily pleasures, 
and it confuses the mind. It leads to the evaluation of an excessive emotional 
irritation as good. It does not represent the ideal of a firm and strong mind and 
is therefore able to deprive a person of constantia . 62 An opinion is an act of the 
mind, but it is inadequate insofar as it does not properly represent nature . 63 It 
does not provide clear insight, but only a dark and confusing representation. 
Furthermore Langius, Lipsius’ partner in the dialogue, believes that opinions 
are responsible for emotions; they distract us and allow vices to get the upper 
hand. Whereas the judgement of reason, constantia, and firmness of the mind 
preclude excessive emotions in human beings, opinions foster excessive emo¬ 
tions that are extremely harmful. Humans must therefore avoid judgements 
of opinion by gaining knowledge and thereby strengthening their mind and 
faculty of reason . 64 Consequently, it is also better to avoid emotions—or at 
least excessive emotions—that cause irritation . 65 

Opinions are an inferior form of judgement that open the door to harmful 
emotions in people, but it is the weakness of the mind and will combined with 
a lack of understanding that are responsible for such emotions. For Langius, 
Lipsius’ partner in the dialogue, anger is one example of an emotion that 


60 Cf. ibid.: ‘Virtus autem media via ingreditur. & caute cavet nequid in actionibus suis 
defiat, aut excedat.’ 

61 Cf. ibid.: ‘Opinio huic contraria, de iisdem futile iudicium ac fallax.’ Cf. also I, c. 5: ‘Opinio 
in nobis nascitur, quae non aliud quam Rationis vana imago & umbra. Cuius vera sedes, 
Sensus.’ Cf. further: Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam ill, diss. 7. 

62 Cf. Lipsius, De constantia 1, c. 5: ‘Vana eadem, incerta, fallax, male consulens, male iudi- 
cans, Constantia inprimis animum spoliat.’ 

63 For the ideal of a life according to nature that means a life according to reason and virtue 
cf. Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam 1, diss. 2-4. 

64 Cf. particularly: Lipsius, De constantia 1, c. 5. Only a few sentences shall be quoted here: 
‘Atque ut oculus, qui per nebulam aut aquam inspicit, res metitur falso modo: sic animus, 
qui per Opinionis nubem. Haec homini, si consideras, malorum mater. Haec auctor in 
nobis confusae & perturbatae vitae. Quod curae nos exerceant, ab hac est: quod adfectus 
distrahant, ab hac, quod vitia nobis imperent, ab ista.’ Cf. further: Manuductio ad Stoicam 
Philosophiam in, diss. 7. 

65 There are various instances of similar testimonies in Lipsius’ work. Cf. e.g. 1, c. 12: ‘Quae 
ipsa [sc. miseratio] tamen spernenda a sapiente & constante.’ or: 1, c. 13: ‘Cum omnes igi- 
tur adfectus, Lipsi, qui vitam humanam varie incurrrunt & turbant, a dementi mente sint: 
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results from such a weakness . 66 From Langius’ perspective, it seems plausible 
that the remedy for harmful emotions can be found in wisdom and, by exten¬ 
sion, in knowledge. According to him, it is wisdom that can result in virtue and 
constantia . 67 

If a person has the possibility and responsibility to acquire wisdom, and if a 
lack of wisdom leads to an inferior judgement of opinion that opens the soul 
to harmful emotions such as anger, it depends on that individual person and 
the quality of his or her judgement whether he or she is moved by harmful 
anger or not. 

Thus emotions—including anger—serve a purpose in Langius’ argument 
in the dialogue. They allow people to acquire constantia and make them judge 
and act according to their faculty of reason. All of life’s adversities, includ¬ 
ing harmful emotions, exercise the soul to adopt the proper and firm atti¬ 
tude whose actualization is in the hand of every human being . 68 According 
to Langius’ line of argument in the dialogue, mishaps must be experienced in 
order for a person to be able to develop an inner resistance to them. Indeed, if 
a helmsman is always granted favourable wind, he can never show his steering 
ability. Similarly, a person needs storms and accidents to exercise his or her 
character and to show its firmness. Only through voluntary judgement towards 
mishaps or harmful emotions, or towards what could become a harmful emo¬ 
tion, can a person prove that his or her character is not weak. A person who 
never faces such temptations cannot show his or her constantia . 69 


66 Cf. Lipsius, De constantia n, c. 6: ‘Ira, vindicta, ultio humani adfectus nomina sunt: & nata 
ex imbecillitate, cadunt tantum in imbecillos.’ 

67 Cf. Lipsius, De constantia 11, c. 4: ‘Sapientiam convertere, quae mores tibi corrigat, quae 
animum turbidum sordidumque tranquillet & illustret. Ilia est quae virtutem imprimere, 
quae Constantiam suggerere potest: ilia sola, quae templum tibi aperire Bonae mentis.’ 

68 Cf. e.g. ibid. c. 8: ‘Sunt enim ex iis, quos satis certo comprehendere & signare posse videor: 
[...]. E certis hi tres: Exercendi, Castigandi, Puniendi. Pleraque enim ista immissio cla- 
dium, si attendis, aut Bonos exercet; aut Lapsos castigat, aut Improbos punit. eaque 
omnia nostro bono.’ Moreover ibid.: ‘Firmant clades igitur, & ut arbores ventis agitatae, 
altius radices agunt: sic boni in virtute magis comprehendunt, impulse aliquoties adver- 
sitatum flabris.’ 

69 Cf ibid. Cf. further: Manuductio adStoicam Pkilosophiam in, diss. 7: ‘Quid [Stoici affectus] 
tollerent? Utiles censebant, & a Natura ad Virtutem datas. Nam sine iis (aiebant) languebit 
omnis actio, & vis ac vigor animi resoivetur [Seneca, De ira 1,8]. Sine Ira, Fortitudo non erit; 
[...] Quis autem [affectus] cultura? Ratio, aiebant’ 
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Although Lipsius is a Stoic and acknowledges the omnipotence of divine 
providence , 70 which governs and determines everything , 71 he does not per¬ 
ceive this providence as ruling out the possibility of free will, nor does he think 
it erases a human being’s responsibility toward his or her emotions. Lipsius 
defends Stoic doctrine against objections , 72 and offers detailed explanations 
demonstrating that it is possible to believe in divine providentia,fatum and 
human Liberum arbltrium without contradiction . 73 

Moreover, like Descartes, Langius in the dialogue supports the doctrine of 
a strict separation of the body and soul (or mind). The soul, he argues, rep¬ 
resents reason and the mind. It is the divine part in a human being and its 
activity is opposed to the corporeal movements of the body . 74 Thus, whether 
a person is moved to anger depends primarily on this person’s mind and its 
activity when making a judgement. The corporeal aspects of an emotion seem 
to be taken for granted, although their importance is not stressed as much as it 
is in Descartes’ doctrine. 

Like Descartes, Lipsius’ Langius considers emotions—with few exceptions— 
to be harmful because they irritate a person’s soul, pervert reason and prevent 
rational thinking . 75 Langius offers anger as an example of a harmful emotion. 


70 For a definition of providentia, cf. Lipsius, De Constantia 1, c. 19: ‘Nam providentiam non 
aliter capio aut considero, quam ut in deo vis sit et potestas omnia vivendi, sciendi, 
gubernandi.’ 

71 Cf. ibid. c. 17: ‘Providentia est: si haec, Decretum & ordo rerum: si istud, firma & rata 
necessitas eventorum. Quomodo exis hunc ictum? Aut qua securi scindis hanc carthe- 
nam? Deum enim aeternam illam mentem, non aliter cogitare nobis fas, quam ut scientia 
& praevisio in eo sint aeterna.’ Cf. further 1, c. 18: ‘Quod [fatum] definio, cum Seneca, 
necessitate rerum omnium actionumque, quam nulla vis rumpat. aut cum Chrysippo 
Suvapiv TrveupaTixvjv, xd^ei rov navrog Sioiextixvjv. Vim spiritalem, ordine universum hoc 
gubernantem.’ 

72 Cf. Lipsius, De constantia 1, 18: ‘Et indissolubilis ilia cathena nexusque caussarum, quo 
Omnia & omnes ligant, vim facere non obscure videtur Arbitrio humano. At germani 
tamen verique Stoi'ci, aperta fronte professi numquam ista. Aut si quid tale ijs elapsum in 
calore illo, ut fit, scribendi sive disserendi: verbis id magis comperies, quam re & sensu.' 

73 Cf. Lipsius, De constantia 1, c. 18-22. His explanation is similar to Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 
portrayal of Stoic doctrine and of divine fatum and human free will (cf. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, De fato 181,13 et sqq.) Lipsius seems to have read Alexander’s work. Cf. De 
constantia 1, c. 18, where he refers directly to Alexander’s workDe fato. 

74 Cf. Lipsius, De constantia 1, c. 5. In this chapter, Lipsius refers explicitly to Seneca. Lipsius, 
PhysioLogiae Stoicorum 1, diss. 5. 

75 Cf. also: Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam III, diss. 7: ‘Est vera & haec tot 
descriptio & propalatio Stoici sensus. Primum, nonaliuda Ratione Affectum esse: Ratione 
nempe prava, quae Opinio dicitur. Item, non esse duorum differentiam: id est, in una, quae 
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According to him, human beings are responsible for their emotions, including 
anger, and have to exercise control in order to minimize the danger of being 
excessively affected by harmful emotions. While Descartes describes emotions 
in more corporeal and physiological terms and only refers to the soul’s pas¬ 
sive perception of bodily movements, he also believes that these movements’ 
effects can worsen if a person voluntarily consents to corporeal irritation. It 
must be noted that voluntary consent here stands for the evaluation of an 
object as good or bad for oneself. Whereas for Descartes this evaluation can 
occur unconsciously, for Lipsius an opinion seems to represent a conscious 
evaluation of the judgement . 76 According to Descartes’ doctrine, the body as 
a machine can evaluate foreign objects in a natural way. Nevertheless, he also 
acknowledges the possible influence of the mind on corporeal judgements. 

Langius as Lipsius’ dialogue partner in De constantia shares Descartes’ 
opinion concerning the remedy for a harmful emotion such as anger. Langius 
believes that the remedy can be found in an activity exercised by the mind, 
and he also agrees that emotions are necessary to acquire a strong and firm 
mind, i.e., constantia, and hence for arming one’s own character against harm¬ 
ful emotions . 77 Furthermore, Langius suggests that gaining broad knowledge 
allows one to fight harmful emotions—particularly if that knowledge is rel¬ 
evant to showing oneself as being constant. 

Following his doctrine of the body as a machine, Descartes stresses the 
corporeal and physiological component of emotions more than does Langius 
in the dialogue. Compared to Lipsius, Descartes grants very little importance 
to the influence of free will and the soul on emotions. According to Descartes, 
the importance of the soul is limited to three things: its perception (‘feeling’) 
of corporeal irritations, its sending out of esprits animaux that are responsi¬ 
ble for corporeal movements, and its ability to either calm an emotion or to 
worsen it. As explained above, for Descartes a human’s influence on corporeal 
movements can only be indirect and via imaglnationes. His assertion that an 
emotion is not conceivable without the soul’s perception of the physiological 


Ratione haec nasci, sed aliter atque aliter affecta. Seneca lucem faciet istis, & capiet: Non 
enim, ut dixi separatas ista diductasque sedes suas habent: sed Affectus & Ratio, in melius 
peiusque mutatio animi est [Seneca, De ira i, 8] 

76 Cf. Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam in, diss. 7, where he refers to Seneca, 
De ira 11,2 and 1,3 and says that the first bodily irritations are only ‘principia proludentia 
affectibus’. Cf. ibidem: ‘Affectus omnes in Rationali parte esse, ideoque cetera Animalia iis 
carere.’ 

77 Cf. Descartes, Passions de fame 1,45; at xi, 362-363; 11,74; at xi, 383; 11,76; at xi, 385; in, 
203; at xi, 481. 
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movements in the nerves does not alter the fact that the machine of the body 
can be thought of independently from the soul and its activity. This basic dual¬ 
ism is also implicit in Lipsius’ doctrine. Otherwise, reason would not have the 
power to hold back an emotion that begins with a corporeal affliction. 

As outlined above, Descartes’ notion of anger and his understanding of 
emotions in general are not so different from Lipsius’ explanations as it might 
seem. The similarities between them outweigh the differences. These similari¬ 
ties are found in the intellectual framework that differentiates strictly between 
a mechanistic irritation of the body on the one hand and the activity of the 
soul on the other. This strict separation of body and soul requires an explana¬ 
tion within the boundaries of substance dualism. So there remains only the 
possibility of explaining emotions by a (cognitive) activity of the soul (e.g., 
reason / free decision) or by a bodily movement that is independent of such an 
activity of the soul. Within these boundaries and limits, there are conceivable 
intermediate stages, such as that while the origin of an emotion is corporeal, 
the soul, as Descartes believes, perceives the physiological irritation. In this 
case, the emotion is explained as a kind of unitary function of body and soul , 78 
which are usually thought to be strictly separated. Or it is generally possible 
to think that some emotions are corporeal only and that others cannot exist 
without a conscious judgement or evaluation of an object. Although there are 
differences between these doctrines, it seems quite probable that they derive 
from the same intellectual framework and premises. 

Based on this assumption, it is also likely that Descartes discerns a fight 
between a person’s will and the movements of his or her body. Thus, Descartes 
distances himself from the Aristotelian, scholastic and Middle-Stoic traditions 
that support, in various ways, the tripartite model of the soul, according to 
which one part of the soul in particular consists of anger ([’irascible or pars 
irascibilis ). 79 This difference makes it quite probable that Descartes’ intellec¬ 
tual framework is not scholastic but Neo-Stoic or Stoic. Moreover, it is very 


78 Cf. Perler, Transformationen der Gefuhle 282 and 294. 

79 Cf. Krewet, Die stoische Theorie der Gefiihle 152-201 (on Aristotle’s doctrine of emotions 
and the presuppositions in his psychology); 201-265 (on Thomas Aquinas as an example 
of a scholastic doctrine of emotions that stays within the tradition of Aristotelian doc¬ 
trine) and 102-133 (on Poseidonios as a representative of the Middle-Stoic doctrine who 
uses a different tripartite model of the soul than the tripartite model prevalent in the 
Aristotelian tradition). Cf. Descartes, Passions de I’Ame 11, 68; at xi, 379, where Descartes 
is probably distinguishing his position from the opinions of scholastics: ‘Car ils tirent leur 
denombrement de ce qu’ils distinguent en la partie sensitive de fame deux appetits, qu’ils 
nomment, fun Concupiscible, l’autre IrascibleConcupiscible and irascible correspond to 
Aristotele’s ETtiSupia and 8upo?. That these two parts are conceived as being themselves 
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plausible that this framework had an important influence on Descartes’ notion 
of anger. 

The link between Descartes’ framework and the tenets of Stoic and Neo-Stoic 
philosophy can be ascertained by referring to only a few important examples 
from Seneca’s Stoic portrayal of anger in his work De ira, which Lipsius knew 
very well . 80 Seneca defines anger as a representation of an injustice, without 
specifying at the beginning whether this representation needs the conscious 
consent or evaluation of the soul or mind or not . 81 The first is the Old Stoic ; 82 
the latter the Middle-Stoic position . 83 In his detailed analysis of anger, Seneca 
then discusses the question whether anger needs a (conscious) assent of the 
mind or not. Seneca takes the view that it is indispensable for anger that the 
mind approve of the representation of injustice and voluntarily seek revenge . 84 

According to Seneca, this voluntary consent to such a representation is 
only the second phase in the emergence of anger. Before this consent, the 
human being suffers an inevitable corporeal affliction from an outside object. 
It is not in the person’s power to alter this affliction and the affliction alone, 
without a voluntary consent, is not yet the emotion according to Seneca . 85 
These corporeal afflictions are only the prelude to an emotion (principia 


part of one sensitive part corresponds to a Middle-Stoic position, where EmSupla and 
9 up 6 ? are part of a otxSvjtixov (cf. Krewet, Die stoische Theorie der Gefuhle io8ff.). 

80 Cf. Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam m, diss. 7 and e.g. above, notes 69 
and 75. 

81 Cf. Seneca, De ira n, 1,3: ‘Iram quin species oblatae iniuriae moveat non est dubium; sed 
utrum speciem ipsam statim sequatur et non accedente animo excurrat, an illo assenti- 
ente moveatur quaerimus.’ 

82 Cf. Brennan T., “The Old Stoic Theory of Emotions”, in: Engberg-Pedersen T. - Sihvola J. 
(eds.), The Emotions in Hellenistic Philosophy (Dordrecht - Boston - London: 1998) 21-70. 

83 Cf. Cooper J.M. “Posidonios on Emotions”, in: Engberg-Pedersen T. - Sihvola J. (eds.), 
The Emotions in Hellenistic Philosophy (Dordrecht - Boston - London: 1998) 71-111; also 
Sorabji R., “Chrysipp—Poseidonios—Seneca. A High-Level Debate on Emotion”, in: 
Engberg-Pedersen T. - Sihvola J. (eds.), The Emotions in Hellenistic Philosophy (Dordrecht - 
Boston - London: 1998) 149-169. 

84 Cf. Seneca, De ira 11,1-4: ‘Nobis placet nihil illam per se audere se animo approbante.’ 
Cf. ibidem: ‘nam speciem capere acceptae iniuriae et ultionem eius concupiscere et 
utrumque coniungere, nec laedi se debuisse et vindicari debere, non est eius impetus, qui 
sine voluntate nostra concitatur.’ 

85 Cf. Seneca, De ira 11, 2,1: ‘Omnes enim motus qui non voluntate nostra bunt invicti et ine¬ 
vitables sunt, ut horror frigida aspersis, ad quosdam tactus aspernatio; ad peiores nuntios 
subriguntur pili et rubur ad improba verba suffunditur sequiturque vertigo praerupta cer- 
nentis; quorum quia nihil in nostra potestate est, nulla quo minus fiant ratio persuadet.’ 
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proludentia affectibus ). 86 Thus Seneca also views the body and the soul as 
being strictly separated. 

Moreover, in Seneca’s view, anger is a harmful emotion that perverts the 
reasonable soul and must be avoided . 87 Seneca also believes that reason, in 
its perfection, is not responsible for the judgement that opens the soul to this 
emotion; it is rather opinions that are responsible . 88 

Finally, it must be mentioned that Seneca assumes constantia of the mind to 
guarantee a virtuous and happy life. This virtue and, by extension, constantia, 
is acquired when a person’s will follows his or her reason . 89 

Descartes’ notion of anger differs from Aristotle’s as well as from a great part 
of the scholastic theory of emotions. His abandonment of this philosophical 
tradition is accompanied by a falling back on the basic premises of various 
Stoic and Neo-Stoic philosophical traditions with which he was probably famil¬ 
iar from the works of Seneca andjustus Lipsius, among others. The premises of 
Stoic philosophy seem to provide the building blocks of Descartes’ systematic 
framework, within which he develops his notion of anger. 

The systematic intellectual framework of Stoic and Neo-Stoic philosophy 
can be summarized as follows: the Stoic doctrine sees the essence of an object 
in its material structure . 90 Thus the object can only be perceived in a natural 
way via small corporeal particles emanating from these objects that afflict the 
soul of human beings and show themselves in the form of a dark and confused 


86 Cf. in detail: Seneca, De ira n, 2,3. On Lipsius’ direct reference to this passage above, see 
n. 76. 

87 Cf. Seneca, De ira 1,8. 

88 Cf. Seneca, De ira n, 2,2: ‘Ira praeceptis fugatur; est enim voluntarium animi vitiosum, non 
ex his quae condicione quadam humanae sortis eveniunt ideoque etiam spientissimis 
accidunt, inter quae et primus ille actus animi ponendus est, qui nos post opinionem 
iniuriae movet.’ 

89 Cf. e.g. Seneca, ep. 92,3: ‘Quid est beata vita? securitas et perpetua tranquillitas. Hanc 
dabit animi magnitudo, dabit constantia bene iudicati tenax. Ad haec quomodo perve- 
nitur? si veritas tota perspecta est; si servatus est in rebus agendis ordo, modus, decor, 
innoxia voluntas ac benigna, intenta rationi nec umquam ab ilia recedens, amabilis simul 
mirabilisque.’ On the importance that Seneca attributes to constancy and firmness of the 
mind, see De prov. 11,1,2,4, 8 , 10; in, 10; iv, 5-7; v, 3; vi, 3,5-7 and De const, sap. 111,3-5; v, 
4-7; vi, 7-8; ix, 1-3; xiii, 5; xiv, 1; xix, 1-4. 

90 Cf. in detail: Thiel R., “Aristotelische und Stoische Kategorienlehre”, in: Schmitt A. - 
Radke-Uhlmann G. (eds.), Philosophie im Umbruch. Der Bruch mit dem Aristotelismus im 
Hetlenismus und im spaten Mittelaiter—seine Bedeutung fur die Entstehung eines epocha- 
len Gegensatzbewusstseins vonAntike undModerne (Stuttgart: 2009) 51-63. 
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representation of the object . 91 The perceiver only realises that something 
has left an impression in his or her soul. In order to gain knowledge about 
the object, he or she must illuminate what was previously dark. A conscious, 
active and structuring representation clears up the first dark impression and 
representation, in which the object appeared dark and confused. Then, this 
conscious representation evaluates the object in its context. When the object 
of this second representation has become clear or evident, the judgement of 
the soul can realise that the represented object is the one that affected the 
soul. The criterion to ensure a true understanding of the object is the evidence 
or clarity of the representation . 92 This clarity can only be acquired by every 
single characteristic part of the object being represented in its proper place . 93 
Thinking, understanding and evaluating—the so-called cognitive act in its 
purest sense—are at the core of this active and conscious representation . 94 

The object itself is something external to the soul. The activity that is in the 
power of the subject consists in taking a stand or attitude towards an affliction 
that has taken place mechanistically and corporeally, and in clearing up the 
object or evaluating it consciously. Although this activity of the soul is depend¬ 
ent upon the external object , 95 the strict separation of the activity of the soul 
and of the corporeal mechanisms of the body paves the way for a dichotomy 


91 On the Stoic doctrine, see Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos vii, 253-258. 
On similarities to Descartes’ doctrine, see for example his statement on sense objects: 
Meditationes in, 45-46; at vii, 43: ‘caetera autem, ut lumen & colores, soni, odores, 
sapores, calor & frigus, aliaeque tactiles qualitates, nonnisi valde confuse & obscure a me 
cogitantur, adeo ut etiam ignorem an sint verae, vel falsae, hoc est, an ideae, quas de illis 
habeo, sint rerum quarundam ideae, an non rerum.’ 

92 Cf. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta [svf] ii, 52. 

93 Cf. Descartes, Principia Philosophiae 1, 45; at viii-i, 22: ‘Distinctam autem illam [sc. per- 
ceptionem voco], quae, cum clara sit, a omnibus aliis ita sejuncta est & precisa, ut nihil 
plane aliud, quam quod clarum est, in se contineat.’ Cf. further ibidem: ‘Claram voco 
illam, quae menti attendenti praesens & aperta est: sicut ea clare a nobis videri dicimus, 
quae, oculo intuenti praesentia, satis fortiter & aperte ilium movent.’ Cf. also: Perler, 
Transformationen der Gefukle 313: ‘Descartes weist darauf hin, dak wir nur mit Hilfe klarer 
und deutlicher Ideen einen epistemisch korrekten Zugang zu Gegenstanden in der Welt 
haben.’ Cf. also 314: ‘Nur eine klare und deutliche Idee reprasentiert einen Gegenstand so, 
wie er tatsachlich ist [...]. Im Gegensatz dazu reprasentiert eine verworrene und dunkle 
Idee einen Gegenstand auf irrefiihrende Weise.’ On ideas as representations, cf. Descartes, 
Meditationes 111,35-36; at vii, 36-37. 

94 Cf. Die Fragmente zurDiaiektik der Stoiker [fds ] 1,255. 

95 Cf. fds I 279: dvoapoupEvcov tcov oiij 0 v]T£>v eI; dvdyirv)? cruvoivoiipErrai ndtja vovjtjip. 
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of body and soul or a substance dualism . 96 The monistic view of the soul as 
pure reason, which is supported by the old and young Stoa, finds its origin in 
these premises. 

Thus, according to this philosophical tradition, understanding means ‘clear¬ 
ing up’ something that is simply there. If an emotion can be felt, it can be con¬ 
sidered as simply there ; 97 that is, it is conceived as something external to the 
subject’s activity of thinking, as an external force. Consequently, the emotion 
has to be thought of as something that in its origins is corporeal, belonging to 
the body, or as a capacity or part of the soul that is strictly separated from the 
activity of reason, as it is found in the doctrine of the Middle Stoa. In order to 
understand the emotion, it has to be ‘cleared up’ by representing all its charac¬ 
teristic components . 98 If these characteristics are thought to be ‘simply there’ 
as something corporeal in a material substance that is external to the activity 
of reason, an analysis of the emotion must include the ‘clearing up’ of all char¬ 
acteristic corporeal features and movements of a single emotion. 

Moreover, if the activity of reason provides a clear representation, an 
impression made by an external object or force such as an emotion like anger 
can be regarded as the cause of a corporeal irritation that impedes further clear 
impressions and representations as well as reasonable thinking. Following the 
premises of this intellectual framework, it logically follows that an ideal life 
is one free from harmful emotions like anger, or from other excessive emo¬ 
tions. Against the backdrop of the dichotomy of soul and body, of the activity 
of reason and the physiological mechanisms of the body, an emotion (or at 
least excessive emotion) can impede and pervert reason. Thus, a wise person 


96 This becomes clear when Descartes explains that human beings feel the first and direct 
representations of the objects in their proper sense and immediately (‘proprie & immedi¬ 
ate’) and as something that is completely different from thinking, namely as corporeal 
things in which the ideas (= representations) find their origin (cf. Descartes, Meditationes 
vi, 92-93; at vn, 75: ‘Nec sane absque ratione, ob ideas istarum omnium qualitatum quae 
cogitationi meae se offerebant, & quas solas proprie & immediate sentiebam, putabam 
me senitre res quasdam a mea cogitatione plane diversas, nempe corpora a quibus ideae 
istae procederentj. These sensible ideas (= representations) befall a person without his 
consent (cf. ibidem: ‘experiebar enim illas absque ullo meo consensu mihi advenire, adeo 
ut neque possem objectum ullum sentire, quamvis vellem, nisi illud sensus organo esset 
praesens, nec possem non sentire cum erat praesens.j. 

97 Uhlmann G., “Rhetorische Machtdiskurse. Leben und Selbsterhaltung in der antiken Stoa”, 
in: Bahr P. - Schade St. (eds.), Das Leben. Historisch-systematische Studien zur Geschichte 
eines Begriffs (Tubingen: 2009) 33-63, here: 49, speaks therefore of a ‘supponiertes Dasein’ 
of the objects as a premise of Stoic philosophy. 

98 Cf. svf 11,60; and Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos vii, 242ff. 
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is one who is constant in fighting the intrusion of harmful emotions into his 
or her soul. A wise person would reject the emotion, because he or she knows 
this emotion’s context and sees the danger of perversion for his or her soul. 
Other, less wise people who render a judgement because of an opinion and 
not because of reason," open their souls to harmful and excessive emotions. 

This systematic intellectual framework limits the number of possible expla¬ 
nations of emotions. According to the notion of a body and soul dichotomy, 
emotions can either be explained by their corporeal and non-cognitive aspects 
or by their cognitive aspects. Emotions in general can either be seen primarily 
as physiological irritations or as evaluative consents or evaluations of some¬ 
thing corporeal. These aspects can be explored in greater detail by employing 
different approaches. As Descartes’ notion of anger shows, an approach that 
follows the basic premises of a Stoic epistemology remains restricted by these 
basic categories. Descartes’ respect for this dichotomy in his discourse shows 
that his position must be understood within the Stoic tradition. His position 
thus differs from the Aristotelian tradition and from various important scho¬ 
lastic explanations of emotions , 100 which base their concept of emotion and 
anger on a different epistemology, according to which thinking does not con¬ 
sist in representing an object, but in distinguishing (xpiveiv or diiudicare) it . 101 

It seems evident that Descartes’ notion of anger and emotion is built on 
the premises of the Stoic tradition. Among other elements of this tradition, he 
borrows substance dualism, which enables him to explain anger first as a cor¬ 
poreal irritation that affects the soul and then as an emotion perceived by the 
soul as anger. He also borrows the idea of representation, the two phases of a 
passive affliction by this representation and the possible judgement of the soul 
or independent will of this affliction via a conscious representation. Finally, 
he embraces the notion of the immense danger of emotions in general and 
of anger in particular, and the ideal of a life without emotions accompanied 
by a proper and constant attitude of the mind toward harmful objects. Thus, 
although Descartes’ doctrine differs from strict Stoicism according to which 
an emotion arises from a conscious consent to corporeal irritation, his intel¬ 
lectual framework remains the same as the framework already put forward by 
Seneca in De ira. 


99 Cf. SVF i, 67; 1, 60; 11, 90. 

100 Cf. in detail: Krewet, Die stoische Theorie der Gefiihle 141-278. 

101 Cf., e.g., Aristotle, De anima 427820-21; Alexander of Aphrodisias, De anima 78,10-21. Cf. 
also in detail Schmitt, Die Moderne und Platon. For this concept in scholastic philoso¬ 
phy, see also the example of Thomas Aquinas (cf. Krewet, Die stoische Theorie der Gefiihle 
201-265). 
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Descartes’ notion of anger therefore does not constitute a completely new 
beginning. It seems new and modern because it breaks with the familiar 
Aristotelian and scholastic traditions. However, in order to distance himself 
from this weighty tradition, Descartes falls back on Stoic and Neo-Stoic con¬ 
cepts that themselves have a vivid history. It is characteristic for Descartes’ 
doctrines not to copy earlier positions. Instead, he builds on them—also by 
referring to other contemporary theories—without abandoning their prem¬ 
ises, within the boundaries that result from a certain but not natural and nec¬ 
essary intellectual framework. 

It is also this systematic background with its substance dualism that he bor¬ 
rows from the Stoic and Neo-Stoic tradition which enables Descartes to work 
out more precisely the corporeal irritation of an emotion and integrate into 
his theory, e.g., physiological doctrines—such as those of Marin Mersenne or 
William Harvey 102 —that stress that the body resembles a machine. Following 
as it does the Stoic and Neo-Stoic doctrines of the Renaissance and their sys¬ 
tematic and intellectual framework, Descartes’ notion of anger can be regarded 
as humanistic. The peculiarity of his own concept of emotion and notion of 
anger can be seen particularly in his inclusion of the physiological theories of 
his contemporaries at those points where the inherited systematic and intel¬ 
lectual framework provided room for it. Because of this inclusion of the physi¬ 
ological doctrines of his contemporaries and his detailed elaborations of the 
physiological side of emotions, Descartes’ concept of anger appears as more 
nuanced than the Stoic and Neo-Stoic notions of anger as far as physiology is 
concerned. Emphasising the ways in which Descartes’ notion of anger repre¬ 
sents a break with an important part of the scholastic concepts of emotion and 
integrates contemporary physiological doctrines, suggests that he also ushered 
in a new epoch of thinking about emotions. 

It was one purpose of this contribution to show that, on the other hand, 
there are good reasons for assuming that the systematic and intellectual frame¬ 
work of Descartes’ notion of anger are part of a long non-scholastic, but Stoic 
and Neo-Stoic—and therefore also humanistic—tradition of thinking about 
anger. Therefore, Descartes’ notion of anger does not represent a break with 
this tradition but rather a more nuanced elaboration of the physiology of an 
emotion within the adopted systematic framework. 

Descartes did not remain alone in this tradition with his concept of emo¬ 
tions and his attitude towards them, as Immanuel Kant’s statement shows: ‘Das 
Prinzip der Apathie: daft namlich niemals im Affekt, selbst nicht in dem des 


102 On the influence of Mersenne’s and Harvey’s physiological studies on Descartes’ descrip¬ 
tion of emotions, cfl: Hammacher, “Einleitung’’xxxn et sqq. 
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Mitleids mit den Ubeln seines besten Freundes, sein miisse, ist ein ganz rich- 
tiger und erhabener Grundsatz der stoischen Schule; denn der Affekt macht 
(mehr oder weniger) blind .’ 103 
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CHAPTER 7 


Holy Desperation and Sanctified Wrath: 
Anger in Puritan Thought 


David M. Barbee 


William Haller, the eminent American historian of Puritanism, wrote that 
Puritan preachers intended ‘to find means to stir imaginations, induce emo¬ 
tional excitement, wring the hearts of sinners, win souls to the Lord, in other 
words to make themselves understood and felt .’ 1 Although Haller’s comment 
points toward the centrality of the emotions in Puritan thought, relatively 
little research has been conducted regarding Puritan views on emotion. In the 
standard bibliographic resource for the study of emotion and religion, only 
a handful of studies are listed that are connected to an examination of the 
role of emotions in Puritanism. Most of the sources catalogued focus upon 
more pious feelings concentrated on the experience of conversion . 2 Only one 
study—an unpublished dissertation—addresses anger in Puritan thought in 
any detail . 3 

This is not because Puritans neglected to discuss anger. In fact, anger is a 
multifaceted issue that demanded analysis from a number of perspectives. 
Discourses of anger functioned on three levels in Puritan thought and prac¬ 
tice. First, the question was broached initially by considering the expression 
of divine anger. Christological doctrine gave the matter a finer point by com¬ 
pelling Puritans to discuss the question of Christ’s perfected human emo¬ 
tions. This foreshadows the final layer wherein Puritans celebrated anger as 
a concern for spirituality. These themes will be addressed utilizing the emi¬ 
nent Elizabethan divine William Perkins as an entry point while engaging later 
Puritan literature to show basic lines of continuity. The topic of anger provides 
a different perspective on traditional Puritan concerns related to soteriology 
and the assurance of salvation. 


1 Haller W., The Rise of Puritanism or, The Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth in Pulpit and 
Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne andJohn Milton, 15/0-1643 (New York: 1965) 23. 

2 See Corrigan J. - Crump E. - Kloos J., Emotion and Religion: A Critical Assessment and 
Annotated Bibliography (Westport: 2000) 27-45. 

3 See Sueros Konkola K., Psychology of Emotion as Theology: The Meaning and Control of Sin in 
Early Modem English Religion (Ph.D. diss., University ofWisconsin-Madison: 1994). 
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i Expressing Divine Anger 

In his discussion of how to apply doctrine in his homiletical handbook, William 
Perkins instructs future preachers to distinguish between law and gospel. The 
law serves ‘to declare unto us the disease of sinne, and by accident to exas¬ 
perate and stirre it up: but it affords no remedy .’ 4 He adds that the law ‘spea- 
keth of Perfect inherent righteousness, of eternall life given through the works 
of the Law, of the contrary, sinnes, and of the curse that is due unto them .’ 5 
This is all characterized as preparation for the reception of the gospel by the 
auditors. Perkins is exhorting preachers to employ the traditional Reformed 
third use of the law. He articulates this more clearly in his Golden Chaine. He 
describes the third use of the law as to pronounce ‘eternall damnation for the 
least disobedience, without offering any hope of pardon. This sentence the law 
pronounceth against offendours, and by it, partly by threatening, partly by ter¬ 
rifying, it raigneth and ruleth over man .’ 6 Perkins is inculcating a sense of the 
immanence of divine judgement based upon the sinfulness of human nature. 

This is communicated initially as divine justice. Perkins subjects the divine 
attributes to extensive analysis in his Golden Chaine. He distinguishes between 
three divine attributes—wisdom, will, and omnipotence. It is the divine will 
that concerns us here. He acknowledges that the divine will is expressed by 
different terms and settles upon two sets of analytical categories—love or 
hatred and grace or justice. The latter term of each dichotomy is pertinent. 
‘The Hatred of God,’ he declares ‘is that by which he distilleth and detesteth his 
creature offending for his fault .’ 7 

Divine justice is more thoroughly schematized. Perkins defines it at 
the outset as ‘that by which he in all things willeth that which is just .’ 8 He 
maneuvers through several further bifurcations—between dispensing and 
rewarding justice as expressions of justice in deed. The former is that by which 
God is free to order all things and the latter rewards the creature according 
to his or her works. Perkins’ discussion ultimately culminates in a division 


4 Perkins William, The Art of Prophecying, in The Workes of that Famous and Worthy Minister 
of Christ in the Universitie of Cambridge, Mr. William Perkins, 3 vols. (London, John Legatt: 
1526-31) vol. 11, 664. All citations to Perkins’ writings will be drawn from this edition of his 
works and will be cited according to volume and page number. 

5 Perkins, The Art of Prophecying vol. 11, 664. 

6 Perkins, A Golden Chaine vol. 1, 70. See also Perkins, A Commentarie or, Exposition upon the 
First Chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians vol. 11,233. 

7 Perkins, A Golden Chaine vol. 1,12. 

8 Ibidem 13. 
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between the definition of divine justice as either gentleness or anger. ‘Gods 
Anger,’ he concludes, ‘is that by which he willeth the punishment of the crea¬ 
ture offending.’ 9 When one works through Perkins’ framework, divine anger is 
ultimately an expression of divine justice issued against those who have bro¬ 
ken the law by sinning. To preach divine justice thus corresponds to preaching 
divine anger. 

Later Puritans followed suit in equating justice with anger. John Owen, for 
example, presents an equally descriptive account of divine anger along similar 
lines. Most broadly, the ‘anger of God’ in scripture refers simply to the effect of 
anger in the form of vengeance. 10 Second, anger ‘denotes a constant and immu¬ 
table will in God of avenging and punishing, by a just punishment, all injuries, 
grave crimes, and sins.’ This is based on Owen’s reading of Romans 9:22 where he 
understands wrath to be divine ‘justice or constant will in punishing sinners.’ * 11 

How, then, is one to understand this notion of divine anger in relation to 
the traditional doctrine of divine aseity? Perkins defines God’s immutability 
as part of his essential nature. Divine immutability ‘is that by which (God) is 
void of all composition, division and change.’ 12 Perkins essentially redefines 
the problem as a matter of semantics. He flatly denies that hatred, for instance, 
can be taken for a passion incident in God as it occurs in humans, but ‘if it 
be taken for a worke of Gods providence and justice, it is in God & that in three 
respects.’ 13 First, hatred in scripture, Perkins explains, ‘signifies a deniall of 
love & mercy.’ Second, in a different sense, God hates iniquity in a more active 
manner. Finally, God is said to hate insofar as he punishes those who offend him 
by sinning. 14 It is ultimately not the case that God is angry. God is just, Perkins 
claims, and human experience of divine justice is encountered as anger. ‘God 
is said to repent,’ he asserts, ‘not because hee changeth either nature or will, 
but because he changeth by actions of mercie and love into effects of anger, 
after the manner of men.’ 15 This distinction functionally removes emotions 
from the divine domain while also providing a descriptive account of human 
religious experience. 

Owen offers a slightly different account of divine anger in the light of divine 
immutability. ‘That God should be conceived angry after the manner of men, 


9 Ibidem. 

10 Owen John, Diatriba dejustitia divina (Oxford, Thomas Robinson: 1653) 105. 

11 Ibidem 106. 

12 Perkins, A Golden Chaine vol. 1,11. 

13 Perkins, A Treatise of Gods Free-Grace and Mans Free-Will vol. 1,742. 

14 Ibidem. 

15 Perkins, Exposition upon the First Chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians vol. II, 246. 
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or with any such kind of Passion,’ Owen writes, ‘is gross Anthropomorphisme; 
as bad, if not worse then the assigning of him a bodily shape. 16 Instead of 
expounding divine anger solely in terms of justice, Owen adds a middle term 
to explain the issue. While it is an effect of justice, the ‘Anger of God is a pure 
Act of his Will, whereby he will effect, and inflict the Effects of Anger.’ 17 Owen 
simply assumes that God’s will is unchanging. In this way, he shifts divine anger 
away from being a passion that seizes control of a person and toward a more 
comprehensive analysis of the problem. 

The kind of preaching Perkins describes in which the weight of the law is 
pressed down upon the listener develops into a distinct literary genre with 
a specific intended audience. He identifies the audience as those who have 
knowledge, but who are not humbled as of yet. In those instances, the ‘min- 
istery of the Law’ should be deployed to ‘beget contrition of heart, or the hor¬ 
rors of conscience’ so that the proud may become humbled and teachable. 18 
The Westminster divines identified one specific form of homiletical applica¬ 
tion intended for just the kind of audience Perkins identified. They labelled 
this genre as dehortation, reprehension, or public admonition. In this task, the 
preacher is to ‘not only discover the nature and greatnesse of the sin, with the 
misery attending it, but also shew the danger his hearers are in, to be over¬ 
taken and surprised by it, together with the remedies and best way to avoid it.’ 19 
Puritans considered this style of preaching to be a necessary prerequisite for 
the conversion of a sinner. 

Perhaps the best known Puritan sermon of this genre is Jonathan Edwards’ 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God . 20 Preached in July 1741, Edwards goes 


16 Owen John, Of the Death, of Christ (London, Peter Cole: 1650) 37. 

17 Ibidem. Stephen Charnock moves in a similar direction without discussing anger spe¬ 
cifically. Charnock writes that, first of all, God is spirit and, as such, cannot feel passions. 
When scripture speaks of God showing affections, it should be understood either 
as an accommodation to human language or an outward expression of his will. See 
Charnock Stephen, Several Discourses Upon the Existence and Attributes of God (London, 
D. Newman - T. Cockerill - Benjamin Griffin - T. Simmons - Benjamin Alsop: 1682) 
224-6. For a fascinating comparative study of Perkins and Charnock on the divine attrib¬ 
utes, see Lee H., Trinitarian Theology and Piety: The Attributes of God in the Thought of 
Stephen Charnock (1628-1680) and William Perkins ( 1558-1602 ) (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Edinburgh: 2009). 

18 Perkins, The Art of Prophecying vol. 11, 666. 

19 A Directory for the Publique Worship of God throughout the Three Kingdomes of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland (London, T.R. - E.M.: 1651) 22-3. 

20 By some definitions, Edwards may not qualify as a Puritan. He was active far after many 
historians would date the end of Puritanism, and he was not a member of the Church 
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into great detail to convey to his audience both the degree of God’s wrath and 
the severity of punishment in hell. Wicked men ‘deserve to be cast into hell’; in 
fact, ‘justice calls aloud for an infinite punishment of their sins.’ 21 The uncon¬ 
verted, Edwards claims, ‘are now the objects of that very same anger and wrath 
of God that is expressed in the torments of hell.’ Indeed, God is angrier at those 
who are living sinfully than at those who already reside in hell. 22 The fierce¬ 
ness of God’s anger compels him to ‘inflict wrath without any pity.’ 23 It is only 
the pleasure of an angry God that prevents the unregenerate from falling into 
the pit of hell this very moment. Edwards defines the use of this teaching as 
an awakening to the pervasive danger of judgment that encircles the sinner. 24 
Edwards’ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God is the epitome of the ‘hre and 
brimstone’ sermon practiced by Puritans. 

While Edwards’ sermon is focused upon the conversion of the individual 
sinner, the jeremiad is another homiletic genre that addresses many similar 
themes, but is centred upon communal repentance instead. David Minter 
draws out the substance of the ideology behind the jeremiad when he notes 
first that ‘sin was linked with judgment, judgment with repentance, repentance 
with forgiveness, forgiveness with hope, and hope with reform,’ but also that, 
contingent upon fulfillment of the communal covenant with God that ‘God 
specifically would bless New England, giving her peace and prosperity within, 
influence and power without [...] betrayal of the agreement would be met not 
only with eternal hre but with present visitations of God’s wrath.’ 25 Jeremiads 


of England. However, he certainly inherited many components of Puritan theology and 
spirituality, and on this point in particular he is a perfect exemplar of Puritan views. On 
Edwards’ relation to earlier Reformed theology, see McClymond M. - McDermott G., The 
Theology of Jonathan Edwards (Oxford: 2012) 663-74. I tend to understand Puritanism 
primarily as a particularly intense brand of piety that serves as the interstitial tissue 
that connects like-minded individuals. See Coffey J and Lim P.C.H., “Introduction”, 
in Coffey J. - Lim P.C.H. (eds.), The Cambridge Companion to Puritanism (Cambridge: 
2008) 1-7. 

21 Edwards Jonathan, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.’’ in Sermons and Discourses, 
7739-1742, ed. H.S. Stout - N.O. Hatch - K.P. Farley in Works of Jonathan Edwards, ed. H.S. 
Stout, vol. 22 (New Haven: 2003), 405-6. 

2 2 Edwards, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God’’ 406. 

23 Ibidem 413. 

24 Ibidem 409. 

25 Minter D., “The Puritan Jeremiad as a Literary Form”, in Bercovitch S. (ed.), The American 
Puritan Imagination: Essays in Revaluation (Cambridge: 1974) 48. Although the American 
jeremiad has received considerable scholarly attention, its English origins have been less 
explored. See Walsham A., Providence in Early Modern England (Oxford: 1999) 281-325. 
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served largely the same function corporately as the ‘fire and brimstone’ ser¬ 
mon does for the individual. Both decried the moral or spiritual state of the 
corporate body or individual, respectively and sought reform or renewal so as 
to prevent the unleashing of divine justice expressed as anger in judgment. 

The doctrine of divine providence was a means to explicate the potential for 
judgment on a personal level. Perkins identifies two components of providence: 
knowledge and government. In turn, government is the manner in which God 
orders all things and directs them toward good ends. 26 This is variable accord¬ 
ing to one’s moral status, that is, whether something or someone is good or 
evil. Evil is either sin or the punishment for sin. Perkins describes the latter as 
‘the execution of justice, and hath God to be the author of it.’ 27 William Ames, 
Perkins’ protege, described providence as ‘that Efficiency whereby (God) pro¬ 
vides for his Creatures now made, in all things, according to the counsell of 
his owne Will.’ 28 He distinguished between ordinary and usual or extraordi¬ 
nary and unusual providence. As a part of God’s special government of intel¬ 
ligent creatures, God exerts this rule morally through making and establishing 
of a law by promising or threatening. 29 One could expect to experience guilt 
and punishment as a result of evil actions. The former is ‘the binding of the 
Sinner to undergoe just punishment for his fault’ and the latter is ‘an evill 
inflicted upon the Sinner for his Sinne.’ 30 In the act of punishment, God exhib¬ 
its holiness, righteousness, and mercy amongst the other divine attributes. 
Again, Ames articulated this in terms of divine justice expressed in degrees 
of wrath, fury, judgment, and vengeance. The connection between providence 
and divine justice naturally lends itself to recountings of sin punished imme¬ 
diately. Borrowing from Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, Perkins illustrated how 
a Protestant can die well, and, conversely, how a Catholic can die badly, as 
well as the prompt judgment a person can experience from a wrathful God. 31 
For instance, Perkins recites a story from Foxe in which a young girl named 
Dennis Benheld called God ‘an old doting foole.’ Shortly after this, half of the 


2 6 Perkins, An Exposition of the Symbole vol. 1,155. 

27 Ibidem 156. 

28 Ames William, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity Drawne out of the Holy Scriptures and the 
Interpreters Thereof (London, Edwards Griffin: 1642) 1, ix, § 1. 

2 9 Ibidem 1, x § 1-7. Note the similarity between the use of the law in Puritan preaching and 

the view of providence presented here. On the use of providence as a ‘visible sermon,’ see 
Walsham, Providence in Early Modern England 116-66. 

30 Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity Bk. 1 Ch. xii f 2 and 10. 

31 Perkins, A Treatise Tending unto a Declaration vol. 1,398. 
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girl’s body turned black, she lost the power of speech, and subsequently died. 32 
Insofar as preaching was central to Puritan culture and Puritans were to live 
constantly aware of the threat of divine justice, anger may be seen to encom¬ 
pass the Puritan. 


2 Anger in the Incarnation of God 

Puritans believed that divine anger was assuaged through the substitutionary 
penal death of Jesus. The incarnation of Christ itself provides an interesting 
perspective on the question of anger in Puritan thinking. Puritan adherence to 
traditional Christological doctrine hedged in their reflections on the topic on 
two fronts. First, the doctrine of divine immutability would seem to imply that 
Christ ought not feel emotions while in human form. On the other hand, the 
belief that Christ was also fully human and shared in the human experience 
in its totality suggests that he also ought to be capable of feeling emotions in 
a way similar to every other human being. Scripture itself contains passages 
where Christ is described as feeling one kind of human emotion or another. 
The conviction that Christ was both fully human and fully divine had the 
potential to both elicit initial ruminations upon the nature of emotion while 
also suggesting the proper role of emotions in religious practice. 

Of course, these are questions that theologians had been wrestling with 
for centuries prior to the Puritans. Traditional theological treatises and scrip¬ 
tural commentaries provided ample resources with which the Puritans could 
engage. In the third book of the Sentences, Peter Lombard affirms that Christ 
took on all of the defects of the human soul. 33 However, Christ did not experi¬ 
ence things like fear and sadness as humans normally do. Due to sin, humans 
are subject to these defects and they exist in humans according to both propas¬ 
sion and passion. In Christ, they only exist as the former. This means that while 
a person may feel these emotions, they do not divert them from righteous¬ 
ness or contemplation of God. 34 In his discussion of human defects assumed 
in Christ, Thomas Aquinas goes into much greater detail than Lombard in the 
Sentences. Aquinas flatly denied that there was sin or even the potential for sin 


32 Perkins, A Direction for the Governement of the Tongue vol. 1, 452 and Foxe John, Acts and 
Monuments (London: John Day, 1583) 2103. See Walsham, Providence in Early Modern 
England, especially 65-115. 

33 Peter Lombard, Sententiae in iv libris distinctae, ed. I.C. Brady, 2 vols. (Grottaferrata: 1971- 
81) hi, dist. 15, ch. 1. 

34 Ibidem Bk. hi. dist. 15 ch. 2. 
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in Christ on the grounds of his immaculate conception. 35 This did not mean, 
though, that Christ could not feel passions. On the contrary, Christ’s soul felt 
passions by necessity of his humanity, but these passions operate differently 
in Christ. Aquinas claims that Christ’s passions are always directed toward the 
proper end, remain under the control of reason, and never disorder the soul. 36 

This serves as a preface to a discussion of specific emotions in Aquinas. He 
viewed anger as the effect of sorrow combined with a desire of the sensitive 
appetite for revenge. At this point, Aquinas has already established that Christ 
could feel sorrow. He distinguishes between a desire for revenge that over¬ 
throws reason, making it sinful, and a desire that is controlled by reason, mak¬ 
ing it praiseworthy. This is better termed as zeal. 37 In fact, this is how Aquinas’ 
Franciscan peer, Bonaventure, interpreted a passage in John 2 in which Jesus 
forcibly removes moneychangers from the temple in Jerusalem. When asked 
if Christ was angry during this event, Bonaventure replies negatively. If zeal 
implies anger and anger perturbation, Bonaventure reasons, then Christ clearly 
did not possess zeal. He finds the second meaning of zeal, that of fervent love, 
more palatable. 38 

Puritans adhered to these traditional lines of argument regarding Christ’s 
dual nature and the feeling of human emotion. Perkins affirms that the 
two natures in Christ ‘remaine distinct without composition, mingling, or 
conversion.’ 39 Christ’s human nature, though, was entirely purified by the 
Holy Spirit. For Perkins, this was necessary for the accomplishment of human 
redemption. 40 In the incarnation, Christ possesses two complete and distinct 
natures. 41 The complete union of natures means that, for Perkins, Christ was 
susceptible to four specific infirmities. The third of these defects is anger. This 
is corroborated by Mark 3:5 where the text explicitly states that Jesus was 
angry. Perkins hedges these infirmities with three qualifications. First, they 
only affected his human nature. Second, they were limited to general mala¬ 
dies such as thirst or weariness and not specific ailments like leprosy or blind¬ 
ness. Finally, Christ was subject to these infirmities of his own free will, not 


35 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 61 vols. (London: 1964-81) ill q. 15 a. 2. 

36 Ibidem hi q. 15 a. 4. 

37 Ibidem hi q. 1 a. 9. 

38 Bonaventure, Commentarius in evangelium S. Ioannis in Opera omnia, ed. Collegii S. 
Bonaventura, 10 vols. (Florence: 1882-1902) vol. 6, 275. 

39 Perkins, A Golden Chaine vol. 1, 26. 

40 Ibidem 25. 

41 Ibidem. 
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by necessity of his human nature. 42 In his commentary on Galatians, Perkins 
commented that Christ assumed ‘the powers of life, sense, motion, the facultie 
of reason, will, and affection.’ 43 But, again, the perceived infirmities are limited 
to potentalities and not construed as sins. 44 

William Ames discusses the relationship of the two natures with a bit more 
concision than his mentor. He states that the union of natures ‘doth ad noth¬ 
ing, but a certaine relation: but in the humane nature it maketh a change, 
whilst by this meanes it is elevated to highest perfection.’ 45 Through the prin¬ 
ciple of the communicatio idiomatum, Ames develops a way to speak of things 
that properly refer to only one portion of Christ, but by the communication of 
properties, they are assigned to Christ in his entirety. He offers the example of 
Christ’s death. God cannot die, so this is either nonsensical or refers primarily 
to the human portion of Christ. Through the communication of properties, it 
can be assigned to all of Christ. 46 The comprehension of human emotions is a 
result of Christ’s subjection to the power of darkness. Only because of this does 
Christ feel things like sadness, fear, dread, and agony in his soul. 47 

This remains rather speculative as it pertains to anger. Perkins has little to 
say about any anger Christ may have felt and Ames even less. Perkins observes 
that ‘Christ was angrie with the Jews’ for their unbelief, but this was mixed 
with sorrow for the very same reason 48 In fact, Perkins suggests that Christ 
was ‘oftimes angrie with the Jewes.’ 49 Ames does not mention Christ’s anger. 

In theological treatises devoted to Christology, later Puritans like John Owen 
and Thomas Goodwin elaborated upon the themes presented very succinctly 
in Perkins and Ames. Both men assign the passions to Christ’s human nature, 
but generally refrain from discussing anger in favour of grief and sorrow. 50 
Owen builds from the foundational assumption of Christ’s dual nature. 51 He 
explicitly states that the passions of human nature are assumed by the divine 


42 Ibidem. 

43 Perkins, Exposition upon the First Chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians vol. n, 272. 

44 Ibidem. 

45 Ames, The Marrow ofSacred Divinity i.xviii, §17. 

46 Ibidem 1, xviii, § 23. 

47 Ibidem 1, xxii, § 11. 

48 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. n, 122. 

49 Perkins, A Godly and Learned Exposition of Christs Sermon in the Mount vol. m.i, 45. 

50 Traditionally, these emotions were of greater interest than anger to theologians. See 
Madigan K., The Passions of Christ in High-Medieval Thought: An Essay on Christological 
Development (Oxford: 2007) 63-71. 

51 Owen John, Christologia, or, A Declaration of the Glorious Mystery of the Person of Christ, 
God and Man (London, Nathaniel Ponder: 1679) 296-7. 
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person in Christ. 52 Owen then moves to a discussion of how specific scrip¬ 
tural passages relate to the two natures in Christ in a manner akin to Ames. 
He quotes Isaiah 53:3, A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ Such state¬ 
ments, Owen remarks, ‘are spoken of the Person of Christ, but are verified in 
Humane Nature only.’ 53 Owen refers to Mark 3:5, where Christ is described as 
angry, for evidence that Christ assumed all that was required to be a perfect 
human, including affections, but he does not elaborate upon Christ’s anger. 54 

Goodwin provides a different perspective in his Christological treatise, The 
Heart of Christ in Heaven. He argues that it is simply the nature of the Son to 
be loving. Like the Father, ‘it is naturall to shew mercie’ for the Son. 55 This does 
not change because of the incarnation, but rather human nature is refined to 
bring it into greater coherence with divinity. Goodwin emphasizes Christ’s 
meekness and his unwillingness to judge sinners. 56 Later in the text, Goodwin 
presents a standard explanation of scriptural passages that imply divine 
emotional immutability—such statements are accommodations to human 
language and ought to be understood metaphorically since God is without 
passion. This includes God incarnate, as Goodwin contends that descriptions 
of Christ’s affections pertain only to his human nature. 57 During the incarna¬ 
tion, Christ was subject to fear, sorrow, and all other manner of ‘passionate 
overflowings.’ 58 This would seem to include anger. Goodwin queries, ‘And why 
may it not be thought (Christ) is truly angry as a man, in his whole man, and 
so with such a wrath as his body is affected [...] seeing he hath taken up our 
whole nature?’ 59 He immediately qualifies this claim by asserting that Christ’s 
affections function differently than other humans insofar as his body is more 
spiritual. 60 Christ’s perfection ‘corrects and amends the imperfection’ of the 
affections. 61 In fact, if Christ lacked these putative defections, it would signal 
an imperfection. 62 In that spirit, Goodwin believes that human sins provoke 
Christ ‘to pittie more then to anger.’ 63 These authors help to reveal how Christ 


52 Ibidem 300. 

53 Ibidem 313. 

54 Owen John, Dr. John Owen’s Two Short Catechisms (London, William Marshal: 1700) 28. 

55 Goodwin Thomas, The Heart of Christ in Heaven (London, R. Dawlman: 1642) 54. 

56 Ibidem 56. 

57 Ibidem 111-2. 

58 Ibidem 123. 

59 Ibidem 125. 

60 Ibidem. 

61 Ibidem 127. 

62 Ibidem 128-9. 

63 Ibidem 137. 
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might feel anger and they admit he did, but they neglect to really grapple with 
the question. 

Puritan exegetes were more directly provoked by Christ’s anger which 
caused greater elaboration on the point. John Downame addresses directly 
the question of Christ’s capacity for human emotion in his ruminations on 
Mark 3:5. He writes that when people are wronged, they become angry with 
‘sinnefull affection: but Christ is angry without sinne [...] because he is angry 
onely at sinne.’ 64 This has suggestive implications. In his commentary on Mark 
rr:i5, Downame describes Christ as ‘the revenger of the abuses of the temple.’ 65 
However, in his reflections on the same event recorded in the gospel of John, 
the text appears to prompt Downame to take a different line. He defines the 
word “zeal” used in John 2:17 as ‘the heat of indignation conceived at any thing 
unworthily done or attempted, against those we love.’ 66 One of the possible 
permutations of zeal is listed as anger. Downame rejects this interpretation on 
the grounds that Christ was without sin; instead, Christ had ‘an holy zeal to the 
service and honour of God his Father.’ 67 

In his practical commentary on the gospel of Mark, George Petter quali¬ 
fies Christ’s anger described in Mark 3:5. He correctly observes that the verse 
describes Christ as feeling both anger and grief. He unpacks what Christ was 
angry about in this passage. Christ ‘was inwardly moved with Anger and 
Displeasure,' against the Jews, Petter alleges, ‘for their malice shewed in seek¬ 
ing to accuse him wrongfully.’ 68 Christ’s anger is simply ‘a part of that holy Zeal 
which should be in us for God’s Glory.’ 69 Christ’s clearing out of the temple is a 
further manifestation of his religious zeal. This violent act ‘shewed his zeal and 
indignation against their sin.’ 70 For Petter, ‘zeal for God’s glory is a mixt affec¬ 
tion’ by definition, composed of ‘holy anger and displeasure against sin; and 
partly, of a holy grief, because God is dishonoured by it.’ 71 


64 Downame John, Annotations upon all the Books of the Old and New Testament (London, 
Evan Tyler: 1657), Mark 3:5. Downame’s work is unpaginated, so I have cited according to 
the scriptural passage from which I quote. 

65 Downame, Annotations upon all the Books of the Old and New Testament, Mark 11:15. 

66 Ibidem, John 2:17. 

67 Ibidem. 

68 Petter George, A Learned, Pious and Practical Commentary, upon the Gospel according to 
St. Mark (London, J. Streater: 1661) 137. 

69 Ibidem. 

70 Ibidem 835. 

71 Ibidem 839. John Trapp’s commentary on the story of Christ’s clearing of the temple 
provides a much different angle on the question than either commentary of Petter or 
Downame. Trapp describes the motivation behind Christ’s actions as zeal for the house 
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The practical orientation of Petter’s commentary naturally compels him to 
apply his observations on Christ’s anger to Christian praxis. He concludes that 
Christ’s actions demonstrate that Christians should not be ‘altogether without 
humane affection of Anger, Grief, Joy, Fear and the like .’ 72 The simple fact that 
Christ had such feelings shows that they are not sinful in and of themselves. 
Instead, Petter observes that they must ‘be moderated and restrained, so as 
they break not forth beyond due measure .' 73 In the case of anger, Christians are 
permitted to be angry, but not to sin because of anger. In fact, Petter contends 
that ‘there is a good and holy kind of Anger, which is not onely lawful but nec¬ 
essary to be found in Christians .’ 74 


3 Diagnosis and Treatment of Human Anger 

The ruminations of exegetes like Downame and Petter mirror discussions of 
Christ’s example of holy anger in Puritan casuist literature. Puritans offered 
different initial definitions of anger. Perkins offers a hybrid definition of anger 
as ‘nothing but the flowing of choler in the gall and in the stomacke: but the 
truth is, anger is more than choler. For it riseth first of a debilitie of reason 
and judgment in the minde,’ as well as from evil affections . 75 Ames gives a 
more functional definition as ‘the duty of justice, or charity, whereby a man is 
bound to admonish, chide, and punish an offender .’ 76 Owen quotes from sev¬ 
eral ancient philosophers, all of whom denotate anger as the quest for punish¬ 
ment or vengeance . 77 Richard Baxter defines it as ‘the rising up of the heart in 


of God, as was common, but he characterizes the act as ‘altogether divine.’ It is unclear 
whether Trapp means that Christ’s action stems from the divine part of his person or 
whether the act itself is simply holy. Either interpretation is possible from the commen¬ 
tary alone. See Trapp John, A Commentary or Exposition upon the Four Evangelists, and the 
Acts of the Apostles (London, A. M.: 1647) 5°3- 

72 Petter, A Learned, Pious and Practical Commentary, upon the Gospel according to 
St. Mark 137. 

73 Ibidem. 

74 Ibidem. 

75 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. n, 124. 

76 Ames William, Conscience with the Power and Cases Thereof (London, W. Christiaens - 
E. Griffin - J. Dawson: 1639) Bk. 5 ch. 28. 

77 Owen, Diatriba de justitia divina 103. Although Owen cites classical philosophers with 
approval here, other Puritans distanced themselves from their views on the passions. 
Perkins rejects the view that virtues can be adequately described as a kind of ‘meane or 
mediocritie of affection’ on the grounds that such pagan virtues are still ultimately sinful. 
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passionate displicency against an apprehended evil, which would cross or hin¬ 
der us of some desired good .’ 78 These definitions tend to assume the disorder 
of anger when emotion overthrows reason. 

Broad definitions quickly give way to more precise taxonomies of anger. 
Perkins provides one of the most comprehensive analyses of anger within the 
Puritan tradition. His most extended discussion of anger is found in his Cases 
of Conscience . 79 He explores under what circumstances anger is good and law¬ 
ful and when it is to be considered vicious, evil, and unlawful . 80 He dissects 
the topic with considerable precision. According to Perkins, there are three 
initial criteria for anger to be expressed properly. First, anger must be felt for 
a ‘just and weightie’ reason, specifically in response to a manifest offence to 
God. Second, anger must be the result of ‘counsell and deliberation.’ ‘Counsell 
ought to bee the foundation of all our actions, Perkins observes, ‘and there¬ 
fore much more of our affections, which are the beginnings of our actions .’ 81 
Finally, anger ‘must bee kindled and stirred up by good and holy affections, 
as namely by desire to maintaine the honour and praise of God, by the love of 
justice and vertue, by hatred and detestation of vice, and of all that is evill .’ 82 

Perkins also considers the objects of one’s anger. There are two factors to 
consider on this point. Anger must be directed toward the sin itself and not 


Petter views the expression of anger described in Mark 3:5 as an implicit repudiation of 
Stoicism. This may often represent a misunderstanding of the classical sources as much 
as it does refutation of their views. More work could be done to examine Puritan read¬ 
ings of antique sources. See Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. n, 
113 and Petter, A Learned, Pious and Practical Commentary, upon the Gospel according to 
St. Mark 137. 

78 Baxter Richard, A Christian Directory (London, Robert White: 1673) 1.341. 

79 While this is his most comprehensive treatment, he discusses the matter at several other 
places in his works. See Perkins, A Golden Chaine vol. 1, 88-9, Exposition upon the First 
Chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians vol. 11, 335, and Exposition of Christs Sermon in the 
Mount vol. iii.i, 45-6. Other later and shorter Puritan treatments of anger not discussed 
here can be found in Trapp John, A Commentary or Exposition upon all the Epistles and the 
Revelation of John the Divine (London, A. M.: 1697) 663-73 and Newcome Henry, A Plain 
Discourse about Rash and Sinful Anger (London, Thomas Parkhurst: 1693). 

80 Although the division here is simply between good and bad anger, Puritans could craft 
much more elaborate taxonomies of kinds and degrees of anger. Jeremiah Burroughs, for 
instance, lists twelve different kinds of anger order according to the object of anger. See 
Burroughs Jeremiah, Four Books on the Eleventh of Matthew (London, Peter Cole: 1659) 
281-90. 

81 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. 11,121. 

82 Ibidem. Compare this with Burroughs, Four Books on the Eleventh of Matthew 300-10 
where Burroughs tries to describe the precise degree of anger which is appropriate. 
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toward the person who committed the act. Perkins admits that there is scrip¬ 
tural evidence for anger directed at individuals by holy people, but these are 
dismissed as exceptional cases and easily misunderstood instances wherein 
a servant of God was angry at the enemies of God with pure motives . 83 Of 
course, anger must also be directed against those who offend God only and not 
against those who offend another individual person . 84 

Finally, anger must be properly conceived to be just. Once again, Perkins 
outlines three factors. First, anger must ‘be mixed and tempered with charitie 
& love .’ 85 It must also be combined with a feeling of sorrow about the offence. 
Just anger ‘must be contained within the bounds of our particular calling and 
civill decencies .’ 86 This simply means that just anger must be moderated in 
accordance with one’s roles within and the norms of society. 

While Perkins tended to speak only of just anger, other Puritans went fur¬ 
ther in emphasizing its utility. Perkins’ peer, Richard Greenham, writes that 
anger can be sanctified and ruled by scripture at which point ‘it is a dutie 
commanded; and we ought to bring it foorth as a fruit of the Spirit .’ 87 He pro¬ 
ceeds to outline five points that can be used to ascertain whether one is feeling 
holy anger—why one is angry, how quickly one becomes enraged, the object 
of wrath (either sin generally or one’s own sin), and whether anger is spiritu¬ 
ally destructive . 88 Thomas Adams characterizes anger as ‘the gift of God [...] a 
spurre intended to set forward Vertue .’ 89 Anger could easily be virtuous under 
the right circumstances. 

Perkins treats vicious anger with greater celerity. He elucidates five instances 
in which anger is unjust, most of which are simply the converse of accept¬ 
able anger—when it is hastily conceived, conjured for a slight offense, when 
the response of anger is justified, but expressed disproportionately to the 
cause, when it causes one to neglect one’s duties to God and others, and, 
finally, when one is angry about personal injustices instead of the cause of 
God . 90 Greenham treats it even more briefly, stating only that if ‘it is ruled by 


83 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. 11,121-2. 

84 Ibidem 122. Burroughs elaborates eight different grounds in identifying vicious anger. See 
Burroughs, Four Books on the Eleventh of Matthew 311-20. 

85 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. 11,122. 

86 Ibidem. 

87 Greenham Richard, The Workes of the Reverend and Faithfull Servant of Jesus Christ M. 
Richard Greenham (London, Thomas Snodham - Thomas Creede: 1616) 204. 

88 Ibidem 204-6. 

89 Adams Thomas, Diseases of the Soule (London, George Purslowe: 1616) 12. 

90 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. 11,122. 
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our corruption, it is evill, and is forbidden in the word, as a worke of the flesh .’ 91 
Adams does not even refer to this species of anger as anger, but as madness . 92 
Baxter produces a list of nine qualifications that echo many of Perkins’ con¬ 
cerns, although Baxter’s list is divided up a bit more precisely . 93 The brevity 
with which these authors treat vicious anger suggest that it was much easier to 
identify than just anger. 

The distinction between a holy and justified anger and a vicious and ille¬ 
gitimate anger is not a Puritan innovation, but rather a traditional Christian 
argument formulated initially in the patristic era and continued in the medi¬ 
eval era. For instance, in De civitate del, Augustine expresses disinterest in the 
simple fact that an otherwise holy person is angered, but concern over why 
said person is angry . 94 Gregory the Great forged a clearer distinction between 
two species of anger. The first is prompted by impatience and is vicious and 
debilitating, ultimately leading to self-destruction if left unchecked. The latter 
is initiated by zeal and, when properly guided by reason, can actually serve to 
sharpen a person spiritually . 95 In the thirteenth century, Aquinas retained this 
basic distinction in De malo. Although he relies heavily on patristic authorities 
in the initial framing of the question, Aquinas sides with a reading of Aristotle 
over and against Stoicism in declaring that not all anger is sin . 96 For Aquinas, 
the intention of angry appetitive movement entirely defines anger’s moral 
worth . 97 This is not say that this is the only Christian response to the problem 
of anger prior to the Puritans. An alternative tradition of thought, represented 
by figures such as John Cassian, Lactantius, and Benedict of Nursia, and promi¬ 
nent amongst monastic authors, sought to root out anger entirely and replace 
it with virtuous patience . 98 Puritans who elected to baptize a species of anger 
clearly placed themselves within a trajectory of thought . 99 


91 Greenham, The Workes of the Reverend and Faithfull Servant of Jesus Christ M. Richard 
Greenham 204. 

92 Adams, Diseases of the Soule 12-6. 

93 Baxter, A Christian Directory vol. I, 341. 

94 Augustine, De civitate dei, ed. B. Dombart - A. Kalb, Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 
47-8 (Turnhout: 1955), ix, 5. 

95 Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job, ed. M. Adriaen, Corpus Christianorum Series Latinorum 
143B (Turnholt: 1985) v, 45, § 82-83. 

96 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de malo in Opera omnia iussu Leonis xm P.M. 
edita, vol. 23 (Paris - Rome: 1982) q. 12 a. 1. 

97 Ibidem q. 12 a. 2. 

98 See Little L.K., “Anger in Monastic Curses”, in Rosenwein B.H. (ed.), Anger’s Past: the Social 
Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca: 1998) 12-27. 

99 Although more attention has been paid here to patristic and medieval traditions than 
to the legacy of earlier Protestants, it ought not he assumed that the Puritans somehow 
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Unjust anger demanded an antidote. Perkins tries to address it with a series 
of internal and practical remedies. The former are centred upon considering 
the feeling of unjust anger on three levels: from the perspective of one’s rela¬ 
tionship to God, others, and oneself . 100 He outlines six points regarding one’s 
relationship to God. God strictly forbids rash anger, whether it remains merely 
a feeling or whether it is expressed outwardly, and commands love instead. 
Any injuries one experiences must also not be considered evil, but intended 
for good according to the doctrine of divine providence. The elect must also 
imitate God’s mercy on four fronts. First, God is long-suffering and merciful 
in neglecting to punish sins and, secondly, God actively forgives manifold 
sins every day. At any rate, it is God’s prerogative to avenge injustices. Finally, 
Perkins compares the suffering of Christ endured in his death and crucifix¬ 
ion with that which a person experiences, finding that the former outweighs 
the latter considerably, suggesting that one should follow Christ’s command to 
repay evil with love . 101 


deviate from or repudiate the views of the first generations of Protestants. Rather, early 
Protestants employed similar strategies in treating the question of divine anger and 
the explanation of Jesus’ behavior in cleansing the temple. For instance, Martin Luther 
denied that God is ever angry and insists that this is merely our perception. In fact, those 
who believe God is angry have not actually seen God. Following the text of the gospel of 
John, Luther attributed Jesus’ actions to zeal, which he defined as a commendable form 
of jealousy or ‘jealous love’ (‘neidische liebe j. In the Institutes, though he does not offer a 
precise definition, John Calvin seems to equate divine anger with justice. In his harmony 
of the synoptic gospels, Calvin simply attributed Christ’s deeds to zeal (‘zelum’) and fur¬ 
ther commends his action to those who observe pollution in worship. The point here 
is not that Puritans were radical innovators, but that they participated in a larger intel¬ 
lectual tradition that antedates Protestantism, but also includes Protestants. See Luther 
Martin, “Vorlesungen fiber die Psalmen 2, 51, 45” in D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe, 73 vols. (Weimar: 1883-) vol. 40, pt. 2.342-3; Luther Martin, “Predigten 
des Jahres 1530” in D. Martin Luthers Werke vol. 32.328-9; Luther Martin, “Auslegung des 
ersten und zweiten Kapitels Johannis in Predigten 1537 und 1538” in D. Martin Luthers 
Werke vol. 46.743; Calvin John, “Institutio” in Baum W. - Cunitz E. - Reuss E. (eds.), Corpus 
Reformatorum, Ioannis Caivini opera quae supersunt omnia, 59 vols. (Braunschweig: 
1863-1900) 3.4.32 (oc vol. 2 col. 483-4); and Calvin John, “Commentarius in Harmoniam 
Evangelicam” in Baum W. - Cunitz E. - Reuss E. (eds.) Corpus Reformatorum vol. 45 
col. 580. 

100 Although Baxter emphasizes the fact that anger is contrary to human nature insofar it is 
irrational and he places more interest in using one’s standing in society as means to curb 
anger, much of his meditative advice is similar to Perkins, albeit less well-categorized. See 
Baxter, A Christian Directory vol. 1,341-2. 

101 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. 11,122. 
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Perkins’ meditations on one’s relationship to others are much shorter. Those 
who commit sin must be viewed as siblings made in the image of God so as to 
stir feelings of compassion . 102 Second, Perkins asks one to think of one’s self- 
interest in treating others as one would like to be treated when one sins . 103 

This serves as a preface to Perkins’ suggestion for remedying anger inter¬ 
nally by considering an individual’s circumstances. He lists six points. A person 
must remember that he or she is subject to God’s wrath if he or she fails to 
forgive. Similarly, the requirement to love one another demands long-suffering 
and forebearance. His third observation is more circumspect, insisting that 
one cannot know another person’s motives and, consequently, one ought not 
overreact. Fourth, Perkins points out that anger disrupts a person’s capac¬ 
ity for spiritual exercises. Along similar lines, anger has deleterious affects 
for one’s physical being as well, as it ‘annoyes the brain & pulses, it causeth 
the gall to flow into the stomack & the bowels, it killeth and poisoneth the 
spirits .’ 104 Finally, Perkins asks his reader to think about the physical causes of 
unjust anger, suggesting that one to consider whether one’s anger is entirely 
physiological . 105 

Perkins then provides a list of practical strategies to prevent the circum¬ 
stances that might provoke anger . 106 He advises, first, restraining the expres¬ 
sion of anger so that it is not immoderate, as well as avoiding people and places 
that are likely to arouse anger. Perkins’ last two points are spiritual. He reminds 
his reader that they sin daily and ought to focus their anger on their own sin. 
Finally, he recommends prayer as a means to purge sinful affections. His advice 
is geared toward the cultivation of a lifestyle that extinguishes anger before it 
has a chance to enflame. ‘Such persons, when their mindes bee quiet, must 
often read and meditate of the foresaid remedies,’ Perkins comments, ‘and by 
this meanes they shall bee able to prevent hastinesse .’ 107 Of course, Perkins 
was realistic enough to admit that anger can sometimes seize a person even if 


102 Ibidem 123. Greenham makes a similar point, suggesting that anger with another person’s 
sin should be joined with compassion and pity. See Greenham, The Workes of the Reverend 
and Faithfull Servant of Jesus Christ M. Richard Greenham 206. 

103 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. n, 123. 

104 Ibidem 124. The effect of sinful anger was also used as a deterrent in Burroughs, Four 
Books on the Eleventh of Matthew 320-58. Although Burroughs’ discussion is much more 
elaborate than Perkins’, he retains a basic categorization of the damage anger does to the 
self, other people, and God. 

105 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. n, 124. 

106 Compare with Baxter, A Christian Directory vol. 1, 342-4. 

107 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. 11,124. Adams’ cure is focused 
entirely upon delaying a person’s actions. See Adams, Diseases of the Soule, 16-7. 
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one follows his advice. In these instances, it must be purged like poison from 
the body as quickly as possible . 108 Perkins’ treatment of anger is a comprehen¬ 
sive diagnosis of the kinds, causes, and remedies for anger. It should not be too 
surprising that his views resonate with other Puritan theologians who revered 
him as a great physician of the soul. 

This effectively returns us to our initial point of entry—Puritan concern 
with whether God is ‘angry’ with them. Much has been written about Puritan 
battles over incertitude and the quest for assurance of salvation , 109 but most 
of it has tended to examine the question in terms of doubt and confidence 
or material well-being as principal barometers for answering the question. 
Yet, Perkins writes that the ‘sanctity of affections’ is part of the third and final 
degree of the declaration of God’s love for the elect as a part of the larger pro¬ 
cess of sanctification . 110 Seen from this view, anger expressed in the right cir¬ 
cumstances to the correct degree and in the proper manner could be used as a 


108 Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience vol. n, 124. 

109 The well-known work of Weber M., The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. 
Talcott Parson (Tubingen: 1905; reprint, New York: 1958) is in the distant background 
of the scholarly debate. More recently, the argument has taken on the shape of pitting 
Calvin against later generations of Reformed theologians, as seen in Kendall, R.T., Calvin 
and English Calvinism to :64g (Oxford: 1979). Kendall’s thesis has been applied to the 
Scottish Calvinists by Bell, M.C., Calvin and Scottish Theology: the Doctrine of Assurance 
(Edinburgh: 1985). A lot of work has been done in this regard and a number of texts 
that address the question of continuity attend to the matter of assurance of salvation. 
See, for instance, Beeke J., Assurance of Faith: Calvin, English Puritanism, and the Dutch 
Second Reformation (Berlin: 1994); Beeke J.R., “The Assurance Debate: Six Key Questions”, 
in Haykin M.A.G. - Jones M (eds.), Drawn Into Controversie: Debates Within Seventeenth- 
Century British Puritanism (Gottingen: 2011), 263-83; and Muller R.A., Calvin and the 
Reformed Tradition: On the Work of Christ and the Order of Salvation (Grand Rapids: 2012), 
244-76. Insofar as English Puritanism has been researched separately from the develop¬ 
ment of Reformed scholasticism, there are some studies that have appeared indepen¬ 
dently of a response to Kendall. See Winship M.P., “Weak Christians, Backsliders, and 
Carnal Gospelers: Assurance of Salvation and the Pastoral Origins of Puritan Practical 
Divinity in the 1580s”, Church History 70 (2001) 562-81; Beeke J., “William Perkins and 
His Greatest Case of Conscience: ‘How a Man may Know Whether he be the Child of 
God, or no’,” Calvin TheologicalJournal 41 (2006) 255-77; Keddie G.J., “‘Unfallible certenty 
of the pardon of sinne and life everlasting’: The Doctrine of Assurance in the Theology 
of William Perkins”, Evangelical Quarterly 48 (1976) 230-44; Hawkes R.M. “The Logic of 
Assurance in English Puritan Theology", Westminster TheologicalJournal 52 (1990) 247-61; 
Nuttall G.F., The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience (Oxford: 1946), 34-61; and von 
Rohr, J., “Covenant and Assurance in Early English Puritanism”, Church History 34 (1965) 
195-203. 

110 Perkins, A Golden Chaine vol. 1,82-3. 
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sign of one’s election. Kari Konkola observes that whatever religious anger may 
have ‘meant in practise, it is clear that some sort of hostility and revulsion were 
emotions which were acceptable, indeed required of the godly in early modern 
England .’ 111 To be fair, while authors like Perkins discuss changes in affections 
as a sign of election, they generally eschew anger and other affections that 
more readily tend toward vice in favor of emotions that are more overtly reli¬ 
gious emotions like love, hope, and anguish over sins . 112 The closest Perkins 
ever came to explicitly mentioning a kind of anger as a sign of election is in his 
commentary on Hebrews n, where he writes that ‘if a man be angry, it shall be 
with moderation’ due to the power of true faith . 113 Although Puritans generally 
refrained from positing anger as a sign of election, it is a logical conclusion 
drawn from their views on the sanctification of human emotions. 


4 Conclusion 

One might naturally wonder how normative Puritan views on the emotions 
generally and anger more specifically fit within those of their peers. The anxi¬ 
ety provoked by divine anger in Puritan preaching easily manifested itself in a 
more secular context in literary works by non-Puritans . 114 For his part, Konkola 
concludes that ‘the most important English factions, Anglicans and Puritans, 
agree fully about the meaning of the sinful passions.’ (Indeed, the popularity of 
[Robert] Parsons shows that the agreement on the meaning and functioning of 
the sinful passions reached beyond the Protestants to include—at least—the 
stricter branches of Catholicism .) 115 Konkola also finds that the popularity of 
the works of Pierre de la Primaudaye and Jean de l’Espine on the sinful passions 
implies English acceptance of their ideas, although specific Puritan indebted- 


m Konkola, “Psychology of Emotion as Theology: The Meaning and Control of Sin in Early 
Modern English Religion” 156. 

112 Perkins, A Golden Chaine vol. 1,83. 

113 Perkins, A Clowd of Faithfull Witnesses, Leading to the Heavenly Canaan: Or, A Commentarie 
Upon the 11 Chapter to the Hebrews vol. iii.ii, 136. 

114 See Kaufman P.I., Prayer Despair, Drama:Elizabethan Introspection (Urbana: 1996), Rozett 
M.T., The Doctrine of Election and the Emergence of Elizabethan Tragedy (Princeton: 1984), 
Fairchild H.N., Religious Trends in English Poetry vol. 1: Protestantism and the Culture of 
Sentiment (New York: 1939), and Strier R., “Against the Rule of Reason: Praise of Passion 
from Petrarch to Luther to Shakespeare to Herbert”, in Paster G.K. - Rowe K. - Floyd- 
Wilson M. (eds.), Reading the Early Modern Passions: Essays in the Cultural History of 
Emotion (Philadelphia: 2004), 36-8. 

115 Konkola, “Psychology of Emotion as Theology” 28. 
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ness remains unclear . 116 Puritan attitudes toward anger and the emotions rep¬ 
resent a participation in a broader intellectual milieu and a longer tradition of 
reflection on the topic. The difference, perhaps, is in the diligence with which 
Puritans policed and the precision with which they monitored their affections. 

This reading of Puritanism and anger would seem to call into question 
some aspects of Norbert Elias’ argument regarding the civilizing process and 
the development of the political state in the early modern period. Simply 
put, Elias claims that the repression of individual emotion to conform to the 
mores of courtly culture was connected to the formation of political states 
and the monopolization of power therein. The rise of the state as the central 
holder of power in the early modern period constituted a ‘whole reorganiza¬ 
tion of human relationship’ which ‘had direct significance for the change in 
the human habitus, the provisional result of which is our form of “civilized” 
conduct and feelings .’ 117 The monopolistic institutions of society create an 
environment conducive to the practice of self-restraint, particularly amongst 
members of the lower strata of society seeking an identity within these new 
structures. Specifically with regard to the feeling of anger, Elias may have 
looked in the wrong place. Instead of looking toward the development of 
central authority in the state, he may have been better served examining the 
advent of Protestantism and the subsequent dissolution of monasticism as an 
elite religious practice. Lester Little and other scholars of the medieval period 
have suggested that the expression of anger was at least more permissible, if 
not virtuous, for those who were admittedly not striving for religious perfec¬ 
tion while it was forbidden to monks (although, they, too, had culturally appro¬ 
priate avenues for anger ). 118 Protestant rejection of the distinction between 
precepts binding upon all believers and counsels of perfection reserved for 
members of monastic orders does not entail moral laxity for all, but rather 
a heightened rigor with the ideal of instilling a kind of Protestant version of 
monastic sanctity in all Protestants . 119 In theory, all Protestants were subject 
to the same ethical standards, including proper emotional restraint. Puritans 


116 Ibidem 27. 

117 Elias N., The Civilizing Process: Sociogenetic and Psychogenetic Investigations, trans. 
E. Jephcott and ed. E. Dunning - J. Goudsblom - S. Mennell (Oxford: 2000) 366. 

118 See Little, “Anger in Monastic Curses’’ 27-9 and HyamsP., “What Did Henry ill of England 
Think in Bed and in French about Kingship and Anger?’’, in Rosenwein B.H. (ed.), Anger’s 
Past: the Social Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca: 1998) 92-124. 

119 See the marginal nature of the antinomian movement as analyzed in Como D.R, Blown by 
the Spirit: Puritanism and the Emergence of an Antinomian Underground in Pre-Civil War 
England (Stanford: 2004). 
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were a manifestation of that spirit with their attempt to master every sin. 
Functionally, their religious beliefs played a role similar to that which Elias 
attributes to the state. The state may contribute to the civilizing process, but 
Elias does not seem to give due weight to the impact of religion, specifically 
Protestantism. 

If a working definition of Puritans as ‘the hotter sort of Protestants’ can be 
accepted, then Puritan views on anger outlined here may help to explain the 
Puritan ardor that ultimately fomented the English Civil War . 120 One of the 
more prominent recent attempts to explain the conflict between Puritans and 
conformists that identifies religion as a significant factor characterizes the dif¬ 
ference as a contrast between two styles of piety. On the one hand, conformists 
celebrated a kind of worship that emphasized more traditional ornate sacra¬ 
ments as a reflection of God’s glory. On the other, Puritans found this to be 
monstrous and whorish, preferring a more simple worship style that placed 
greater weight on preaching . 121 From the Puritan perspective, this was not 
simply a conflict over aesthetic affinities, but rather an intolerable threat to 
the purity of the gospel that could provoke divine wrath. Since the cause of 
God was at stake, Puritan anger, better understood as zeal, was wholly justified 
by their own standards. In fact, some Puritans explicitly connected zealous 
anger with the practice of continual reformation of the church. In his com¬ 
mentary on Christ’s cleansing of the temple in Mark, Petter writes that ‘it is 
not enough to begin the work of Reformation in the Church, but to continue 
and perfect it from time to time afterward .’ 122 In their actions, Puritans may 
only have be imitating Christ in his casting out of the moneychangers from 
the temple. Obviously, one must tread lightly when one begins to engage in 
psychological analysis to discern unspoken motives of individuals long since 
passed away, but Puritan views on anger do seem to be instructive when think¬ 
ing about the origins of the English Civil War. Further research into anger and 
other neglected emotions may still yield further insight into the development 
of Puritanism. 


120 Collinson P., The Elizabethan Puritan Movement (London: 1967) 27. 

121 Lake P., “The Laudian Style: Order, Uniformity and the Pursuit of the Beauty of Holiness 
in the 1630s”, in Fincham K. (ed.), Early Stuart Church, 1603-1642 (Stanford: 1993) 161-85. 
Petter, A Learned, Pious and Practical Commentary, upon the Gospel according to 
St. Mark 835. 
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PART 2 


Learned Debates about Anger 



CHAPTER 8 


Anger and its Limits in the Ethical Philosophy 
of Giovanni Pontano 


John Nassichuk 


Giovanni Pontano’s civic and ethical treatises present a wide-ranging, philo¬ 
sophical reflection on themes of prudent government, public order and human 
behaviour, incorporating in their various descriptive and often argumentative 
stances an impressive array of ancient sources from works of both poetry and 
prose. Although his writings do not contain a single essay dedicated to the sub¬ 
ject of anger per se, topics such as prudence, fortune, splendour, obedience, 
generosity, magnificence and cruelty allow the humanist to make inventive use 
of thematic developments encountered in his sources and models of predi¬ 
lection. It is unsurprising that the vantage of these developments should vary 
somewhat with each treatise, in accordance with the topic’s distinct require¬ 
ments. In certain treatises, such as the De obedientia, the author adopts the 
large perspective of civic governance, in which all considerations serve the 
purpose of collective and social harmony; in others, such as the Defortitudine, 
the principal object becomes the character and behaviour of man himself, 
outside of his often complex relationship to civic authority. Such variety of 
perspective offers the benefit of presenting the humanist’s thought on sev¬ 
eral different facets of themes such as happiness, gratitude, and anger. It also 
reveals, at times, a certain juggling of sources and references as determined 
by this same variety of topics. F. Tateo has shown Pontano’s debt as an ethical 
thinker to the Aristotelian concept of medlocritas, wherein temperance and 
the avoidance of excess constitute an unwavering moral principle . 1 He never¬ 
theless allows that certain writings, in particular the final treatise entitled De 
immanitate, describe objects that fall well outside the scope of Aristotle’s phi¬ 
losophy of moderation and even invite descriptions reminiscent of certain pas¬ 
sages in Cicero’s civic orations and Seneca’s De ira . 2 The present study sets out 
to characterize, in a representative way, the portrait of anger that emerges at 


1 Tateo F., Umanesimo etico di Giovanni Pontano (Lecce: 1972) 163-164. 

2 Tateo, Umanesimo etico 182: “La discussione prende anche qui le mosse dallo schema aristote- 
lico, ma per illustrare un tema assolutamente nuovo, che proprio in quello schema non riesce 
ad inserirsi.” 
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several key moments of Pontano’s voluminous prose corpus. As such, I hope 
to provide a general account of the humanist’s treatment of this central and 
ancient topic. Instead of giving a detailed analysis of his debt to the works of 
Aristotle, Cicero and Seneca, this preliminary work will furnish a more syn¬ 
thetic appraisal of Pontano’s reflection on the theme of anger in the context 
of the contemporary preoccupation with the nature, image and likeness of 
mankind . 3 Two recent articles by G. Capelli have well demonstrated that the 
Neapolitan statesman’s De obedientia constitutes an example of organicism— 
the representation of society as an organic body—, a significant tendency in 
late-medieval ethical philosophy . 4 Beginning with a study of anger as it appears 
in that treatise, our examination shall here extend itself to the De fortitudine 
and the De immanitate, seeking to show that the former of these two discusses 
anger as it manifests itself in the individual person, while the latter evokes in 
graphic detail the furthest consequences of its unbridled excess. This study 
thus aims to construct a holistic portrait of Pontano’s treatment of choleric 
passion, one that is consequent with Quattrocento discussions of human mis¬ 
ery and dignity. 


1 De obedientia n, ix ‘An irato patri respondere liberi debeant’ 

In book two of the De obedientia, Pontano addresses the question of whether 
children should ( debeant ) offer some reply to their angered father, in defen¬ 
sive opposition to his wrath. The humanist begins this chapter by reminding 
his reader that discretion and modesty both greatly facilitate obedience. And 
what, he asks, could be further from these fine qualities than to behave in a 
brazen and insolent manner toward one’s parents? Still one may inquire as 
to whether replying to a father’s anger in order to assuage it, and so to lessen 
a hurtful scolding, oversteps the bounds of filial obedience . 5 Pontano places 
this ethical consideration squarely within the larger context of civic duty and 


3 Trinkaus C., In our Image and Likeness: Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought 
(London: 1970). 

4 Capelli G., “Prolegomeni al De obedientia di Pontano. Saggio interpretative”, Rinascimento 
meridionale 1 (2010) 47-70; “Umanesimo politico. La monarchia organicista nel iv libro del 
De obedientia del Giovanni Pontano”, California Italian Studies 3,1 (2012) 1-20. 

5 De obedientia 11, ix, “Quamobrem dubitari potest, an irato patri et objurganti respondere 
filius unquam debeat: atque ut verecundi, moderantisque proprium esse videatur, nihil 
omnino respondere tamen salva etiam lege verecundiae et moderationis, placet quaerere, an 
sit contra obedientiam respondere illi, et maledicta dilluere.” 
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allegiance to principles determined by the interest of the common good. In 
order to measure the weight of the question, he offers up a parallel example, 
one which illustrates by contrast the importance of familial piety. He asks 
whether a person who is willing to brook the justified anger of a teacher, out 
of respect for the authority and respectable civic status of that profession, 
could refuse to abide the wrath of their own father . 6 Pontano’s reply to this 
question, in the context of his reflection upon civil obedience, is to affirm 
the unshakeable authority of paternal rule. No matter how strong and indeed 
excessive a father’s anger might seem, his offspring’s reaction should be one 
of obedience, even when to reply seems less a defence of self than a defence 
of the Truth. Great indeed are the rights of parents over children—so great, 
in fact, that their actions are justified even at moments when they seem to 
abandon the limits of common temperance . 7 In this case, even the declara¬ 
tion of witnesses that a parent’s anger has exceeded the bounds of temperance 
should not alter a child’s conviction that his father is behaving in accordance 
with the legitimate authority of a parent, “especially when [he] is concerned 
with moral education and teaching proper manners .” 8 Under certain circum¬ 
stances, of course, children may react to, or rebuke their parents, but in these 
extraordinary cases the laws of obedience are such that “even though they 
may, this does not necessarily mean that they should ”. 9 Hence it appears that 
in the De obedientia, Pontano’s attitude toward parental governance betrays a 
conservatism that remains little tolerant of resistance to paternal authority. 
“And even though the children might know that their case is the stronger in the 
judgement of those who hear it, they must remain mindful that they are the 
sons and [the others] are the parents, and that their greatest and most urgent 
duty is to be keepers of respectful obedience toward their father, and that no 
thing is more urgently wished by them than that they themselves should have 
most dutiful sons ”. 10 Here, of course, the nexus of familial obedience and order 


6 Ibidem. “Nimirum qui grammatici ferulae non irascitur, et increpantem praeceptorem 
fert, et quoniam magna est praeceptoris autoritas, qui civem aliquem, de quo magna sit 
opinio gravitatis ac continentiae, recte, meritoque castigantem moleste non fert, is aut 
non feret iratum patrem, aut corripientem gravabitur?” 

7 Ibidem. “Magna sunt parentum jura, ac majora multo, quam ut ipsi videri debeant in 
objurgandis liberis modum abjecisse.” 

8 Ibidem n, ix, 52:'[...] praesertim ubi ad optimam spectat animorum institutionem, rec- 
teque vivendi usum.’ 

9 Ibidem: ‘[...] ac nihilominus quoniam obedientia plurimas habet cautiones, aut non 
idcirco debeant quia liceat 

10 Ibidem 11, ix, 52-53: ‘Et quamvis liberi ipsi sciant parteis suas illorum etiam qui audiunt, 
judicio potiores esse, memores tamen esse debent, filios esse se, illos vero parentes, 
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is presented not within the context of situational ethics, but within that of 
the succession of generations. From father to son, from son to grandson, the 
relationship of defined authority envisioned by Pontano guarantees a certain 
familial stability and orderly continuity. 

In this context of familial order conceived over several generations, pre¬ 
serving the natural disposition of succession and legitimacy is of the utmost 
importance. More crucial than any consideration of personal dignity or pride, 
for the author of the De obedientia, is the preservation of civic order. For this 
reason, the proper attitude to be adopted in the face of fatherly wrath is that of 
resigned submission. At times, Pontano explains, a father, exasperated by a son’s 
recriminations, will become agitated to excess and even moved to brandish the 
whip . * 11 Here again, the son’s main concern should be to conduct himself hon¬ 
ourably, showing no sign of pain or trepidation, and to diffuse the situation not 
by fleeing out of fear of the lash, but by retiring modestly lest his father become 
inopportunely ‘vanquished by anger’ (‘nequid victus ira ’). 12 Even so, admits the 
author, an angered father may also become incensed even at this kind of pious, 
filial obedience. Thus one must always take care to avoid paternal wrath and 
indeed seek to assuage an angered parent whenever possible. 

If Pontano stresses this point, his principal concern is for the preservation 
of a symbolic familial order in which he perceives a fundamental paradigm of 
civic peace. Harmonious conduct of the kingdom’s affairs outside of the indi¬ 
vidual household depends upon a family’s dutiful obedience to its ruling pater¬ 
familias. This, of course, is especially true within the ranks of the aristocracy 
and most particularly inside the royal family itself. He notes in the conclusion 
to chapter n, ix, that the unravelling of royal families has become an unwhole¬ 
some trend—a veritable contagion ( pestis )—in recent times, often leading to 
great public chaos . 13 ‘Would that, indeed,’ he exclaims, ‘kingdoms themselves 
in our generation and in that of our fathers were not toppled and laid low by 
the restless impatience of sons, as they prove incapable of putting up with 


nulliusque rei majores se atque acriores patronos esse debere, quam in patres obedien- 
tiae, nihilque magis ab illis desiderari, quam ut filios habeant quam reverentissimos.’ 

11 Ibidem ii, ix, 53: ‘Excandescuntur tamen ipsi nonnunquam, et adeo incenduntur ira, ut 
inclamitationibus parum contenti, verbera expediunt.’ 

12 Ibidem: ‘Quo casu taciturn decet filium e paterno conspectu abire, nullum praeseferen- 
tem doloris indicium, ut qui non patrem fugiat, sed patris excandescentiam, vereaturque 
non illius flagellum, sed nequid victus ira pater praeter modum agat, supraque quam 
deceat.' 

Ibidem 11, ix, 54: ‘Haec enim pestis intra regios penates perniciosius debacchari consuevit.’ 
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their parents’ ire .’ 14 Hence anger manifests itself at the very heart of Pontano’s 
meditation on the principles of public order, where uncontrolled wrath is fea¬ 
tured as a destructive force to be avoided through proper education and even 
military discipline. 

In order to illustrate this delicate point of filial piety and obligation even 
in the face of unreasoning, and often abusive or blindly erroneous paternal 
anger, Pontano adduces an example of father-son negotiation on this theme 
from the recent events of Naples’ Aragonese dynasty. A previous chapter in the 
same second book of the De obedientia asks the question of whether children 
must always obey parental orders, even when these are clearly iniquitous, or 
somehow proffered in direct contradiction to Nature’s laws . 15 At the chapter’s 
outset, the humanist boldly declares that a parent may encourage ( hortari ) 
their offspring to embrace the monastic life, for example, or to remain unmar¬ 
ried, but they may not positively order them (cogere non potest) to follow a 
path so contrary to nature and to normal human impulse . 16 A healthy filial 
disobedience is conceivable in this context, also concerning a son’s reaction 
to the orders of his angered father. Here Pontano evokes a remarkable anec¬ 
dote from the Aragonese court. He describes how a favourite courtier of King 
Alfonso, named Peter Cases, incurred the King’s ire by becoming angered him¬ 
self with prince Ferrante, Alfonso’s son and heir. Ferrante, instructed by his 
father to punish the presumptuous offender, chooses rather to let his anger 
subside than to bring harm upon a man who has previously held such claim 
to Alfonso’s affection. All of this presents a situation where competing forces 
of anger must be weighed by the young prince. In this exemplary narrative, 
Ferrante is suddenly obliged to consider his father’s conflicting emotions as 
well as his own: 

There was a certain Peter, of the family name Cases, who figured among 
the dearest to Alfonso. Having risen to considerable stature because of 
his liberal and caressing manner in dealing with the King, he began to 
become angered with Ferrante for the most frivolous reasons, at first 
secretly, then indeed openly, until finally he even dared attack him with 


14 Ibidem n, ix, 53: ‘Utinam autem ne vel regna ipsa et nostris et patrum nostrorum tem- 
poribus eversa et prostrata essent filiorum impatientia, dum parentum ferre iracundiam 
nolunt' 

15 Ibidem 11, vii, 45-47: ‘An obediendum ubique sit parentibus.’ 

16 Ibidem 11, vii, 45: ‘Namque ut in coelibatu vivat, aut ut monachum profiteatur, hortari qui- 
dem filium pater potest, cogere non potest: quae si ab invito fieri velit, justa esse desinunt, 
cum in his humano etiam generi fiat injuria.’ 
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curses and strong reproach (for he was by nature an epileptic), sparing no 
insults and letting himself be carried away to height of delirium. When 
Alfonso learned of these things—Peter, though having been admon¬ 
ished frequently, still had not tempered his outbursts—he called his son 
to him and ordered that he have Peter punished to the fullest extent of 
the law and in accordance with his own desires. Yet Ferrante was so far 
from obeying this paternal order, honourable and legitimate though it 
was, that, as Alfonso’s anger subsided, he even tried to restore Peter in 
his father’s good graces. His reply to Alfonso’s injunction is worthy of 
being recorded for memory and for the approval of posterity. ‘I, 6 best of 
Fathers’, he declared, ‘have never at any time though that anything could 
be greater or more worthy of me as your son, than to comply with your 
will and to follow your orders, such that nothing in me should be lacking 
of true obedience to you. Indeed, I should wish that the glory I pursue, 
that of my faithful piety in your regard, be transmitted most especially 
through the record of this testimonial. But, I ask with all due respect, 
what kind of example shall it be if, even though it is lawful and done 
upon your order, I give free rein to anger concerning those men whom I 
know to be dear to you? Far may this error remain from Ferrante’s piety, 
since it is my role rather to lavish kindness upon your disciples and ser¬ 
vants and to surround them with affection.’ In order to make good on this 
by his actions, having recommended Peter to his father, he, too, received 
him in friendship, and from that time was on good terms with him and 
continues to be so even today. 17 


17 Ibidem n, vii, 46: ‘Erat Alphonso in primis charus Petrus quidam cognomento Cases, is 
quod rege et facillimo, et indugentissimo utebatur, elatior factus, coepit ob levissimas 
causas irasci Ferdinando, clam primo, post vero et palam, donee et maledictis et oppro- 
briis (erat enim suapte natura convitiator) ausus est ilium incessere, nullisque tandem 
contumeliis parcere, et ad ultima deliramenta ferri. Ferdinandus ea aequo animo ferre, 
et ingenium hominis magis misereri, quam maledicta curare. Haec Alphonso renunciata 
cum essent, Petrusque quamquam saepe monitus, nihilo minus linguae nihil tempera- 
ret, vocato ad se filio, jussit id de Petro supplicium sumeret, quod et per legem liceret, et 
ipse vellet. Huic paterno imperio quanquam honesto et legitimo, tantum tamen abfuit 
ut pareret Ferdinandus, ut ira lenita, in gratiam patris Petrum fuerit revocare conatus. 
Quid autem Alphonso haec imperanti respondent, dignum est quod probatur posteris, 
mandeturque memoriae. Ego, inquit, pater optime nihil unquam neque pluris feci neque 
me filio tuo dignius esse duxi, quam ut tuae semper obsequar voluntati, jussisque tuis 
ita paream, ut nihil requiri in me ipso a te possit, quod ad veram pertineat obedientiam. 
Quam quidem laudem tantopere assequi cupio, ut pietatis erga te meae hoc praecipuum 
testimonium traditum iri monimentis velim. Sed, quod pace dictum sit tua, et quale hoc 
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This complex, anecdotal portrait of young Ferrante’s filial virtue provides an 
illustration of the kind of principled, deliberative thinking that may reason¬ 
ably uphold the authority of paternal anger in the face of an indirect challenge. 
By displaying such rash anger toward Ferrante, Peter challenges the dignity 
not of Alfonso himself, but of his son, the presumptive, though highly con¬ 
troversial, heir to the throne of Aragonese Naples. In countering this display, 
Ferrante first lets his father’s anger subside (ut ira Lenita), then responds, not 
to the offending courtier, but to Alfonso himself, explaining that his own deci¬ 
sion hinges entirely upon consideration of Alfonso’s royal dignity and good 
pleasure. Implicit in this instance is the idea that to punish a man who has 
been received into the monarch’s friendship, not for any slight upon the per¬ 
son of the monarch himself, but for his ill-tempered behaviour towards the 
King’s son and heir, suggests the existence of some perceivable difference of 
opinion and allegiance within the royal family. Ferrante’s remarkable forbear¬ 
ance is expressed only after he respectfully yields place of expression to his 
father’s royal anger. He then disregards Peter’s rash anger entirely, even going 
so far as to take him into his own friendship as proof of sincere solidarity with 
the judgement of his father. Here, then, the supreme moral (and civic) value 
of paternal anger is maintained even in the face of what appears to be an ulte¬ 
rior modification of Alfonso’s initial judgement of character. Ferrante displays 
skills in diplomatic reasoning which allow him to uphold his father’s earlier 
opinion by gently inducing the hot-tempered Peter to modify his own behav¬ 
iour and opinions. His lasting friendship with Peter after this episode serves as 
a confirmation of the ultimate harmony between father and son, and of peace¬ 
ful continuity at the head of the State. 

Ferrante’s behaviour in this episode recounted by Pontano also nicely illus¬ 
trates the responsible, finely-nuanced attitude towards anger that character¬ 
izes the perspective of a legitimate prince. Placed by his father in a position 
to decide Peter’s fate, Ferrante resists the temptation of vengeful punishment. 
As such, he proves himself a worthy exemplar of what Pontano defines as “for¬ 
titude” in an important later treatise. The refusal to give in to anger already 
figures as part of the definition of personal moral strength in the De obedi- 
entia. Here the humanist declares that just as the man of honour must avoid 
yielding to the fear of death and punishment in trying circumstances, so too 


futurum est exemplum, si quanquam per leges licet, et a te jussum est, iram in illos exer- 
cuero, quos tibi charissimos esse sciam? Absit a Ferdinandi pietate culpa haec, quin meae 
partes sunt, familiares atque alumnos tuos et beneficentia prosequi et amore complecti. 
Quod ut opera comprobaret, commendatum Alphonso Petrum ipse in amicitiam suam 
recepit, et ex eo familiarissime usus est, atque hodie utitur.’ 
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must he refuse the temptations of facile indulgence in more auspicious times, 
when Fortune is smiling upon him. ‘What could be more disgraceful’, he asks 
rhetorically, ‘than that he, whom adverse fortune was unable to break, should 
be broken by good fortune? Or that he who has not yielded to death, despite the 
glory it brings, should give in to anger, to desire, to the temptation of unwonted 
severity or cruelty?’ 18 

In the De obedientia, anger is referred to as a force which must be managed 
properly with a view to preservation of the social order. Insofar as the family 
constitutes the organic nucleus of civil society’s general structure at the level 
of city and kingdom, paternal anger requires careful attention. Thus a father’s 
ire—especially that of a royal father 19 —is to be respected and even feared, 
but it also constitutes an almost sacred object of deliberation and tactful emo¬ 
tional adjustment. Less important here is its status as a measure of personal 
character, susceptibility and fortitude. These moral considerations appear 
with greater clarity in the De fortitudine, on the theme of personal strength 
and courage. 


2 Defortitudine i, xix: ‘De fortitudine heroica, deque viris fortibus’ 

In May of 1481, Neapolitan forces led by the Duke of Calabria laid siege to the 
fortress at Otranto which had been captured a year before by a Turkish army 
under the supreme orders of Mehmed 11. Despite fierce resistance on the part 
of the usurpers who had made their way across the Adriatic from Albania, the 
fortress fell back into Christian hands at the end of that same month. During 
the period spanning from November 1480 to June the following year, Pontano 
found himself in the presence of the Duke, Alfonso 11. It was probably at this 
time of considerable upheaval and military initiative, that he composed the 
treatise in two books, entitled De fortitudine and addressed to the Duke who, 
by several accounts, had conducted himself admirably during the conflict. 20 
Whereas in the earlier De obedientia Pontano discussed anger primarily with 


18 Ibidem n, vii, 47: ‘Quid enim turpius, quam quem adversa nequiit fortuna frangere, eum 
frangat secunda? aut qui morti, quae cum decore futura sit, non cesserit, cedat irae, libi- 
dini, inclementiae, crudelitati?’ 

19 On Pontano’s descriptions of Alfonso in several of his works, see Monti Sabia L., "Alfonso 
il Magnanimo nel ricordo del Pontano’’, Atti dell’Accademia Pontaniana 47 (1998) 1-23. 

20 Percopo E., “La vita di Giovanni Pontano’’, Archivio Storico per le provincie Napolitane 
LXI (1936) 162-250, here 147; Kidwell C., Pontano. Poet and Prime Minister (London: 1991) 
136-141. 
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a view to its general effect upon the organisation of civic life, in the De fortitu- 
dine he seeks to describe the types of behaviour that may qualify an individual 
as genuinely courageous. Here this sharpened moral perspective, with empha¬ 
sis on individual merit, leads to a more precise consideration of the diverse 
shades of human character, the intimate motivations of which may often play 
a determining role in men’s choices of action and the events in which they 
play a part. Within this spectrum of human attitudes systematically reviewed 
by the humanist, anger constitutes one of the most dangerous passions, since 
it often escapes the bounds of temperate prudence. One of the central exigen¬ 
cies of moral courage is self control and the ability to rein in the impetuous 
movements of passions such as anger. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the De fortitudine’s first book, Pontano 
describes the qualities that make up heroic fortitude, and derives some general 
conclusions regarding the qualifying attributes of the virfortis. He opens this 
chapter, which is to be heavily-laden with mythological examples, by declar¬ 
ing that ‘heroic excellence and virtue’ constitute a manifestation of fortitude, 
for the hero is someone who willingly endures the greatest perils in the name 
of honour, braving even death itself. 21 Indeed, the heroic figure not only con¬ 
fronts life’s most daunting tribulations, he even flourishes whilst vanquishing 
them and emerges strengthened and generally grander from the trial. 22 The 
heroic figure’s defining virtue is perhaps his ability to conquer Fortune’s uncer¬ 
tainties and surprise movements, placing her beneath himself ‘as though she 
were nothing’, 23 since all the accidents that beset mankind are accepted with 
equanimity by the true hero. Such triumph over the violence worked by per¬ 
petual change represents at once a mastery of external events and an extreme 
level of personal courage. In defining both the hero and the man of strength— 
particularly the latter—Pontano insists upon the qualities of temperance and 
lucid judgement. While recognizing Hercules’ status as the consummate hero 


21 De Fortitudine I, xix: ‘Excellentem atque heroicam quandam virtutem esse fortitudinem 
plane constat, siquidem in maximis maximeque difficilibus versatur periculis, mor- 
temque contemnit decoris adipiscendi gratia.’ 

22 Ibidem: ‘Eadem labores, qui per se molesti sunt, non modo patitur, verumetiam perpeti- 
tur, in quibus perpetiendis exultat, majorque existit' 

23 Ibidem: ‘Adversa quoque ita fert, ut fortunam infra se positam habere videatur, omniaque 
quae possunt homini evenire sic contemnit, ut quasi pro nihilo ducat, habita tamen 
eorum ratione atque delectu.' 
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in matters of prowess and boldness, 24 he also considers the cases of more tem¬ 
perate heroes, ones less given to the emotional extremes of rage and grief. 

Pontano reserves especial praise for the moral fabric of strong men (and 
women) as they are described by Virgil, the Roman poet whom he refers to as 
egregius fortitudinis pictor. Virgil’s major characters exhibit splendid powers 
of self control, if not always flawless prudence, in situations of duress. The 
humanist refers admiringly to the great poet’s description of Turnus as sur- 
ridens sedato pectore at the outset of a decisive battle. He then comments that 
such restraint and temperance are necessary for Turnus to acquit himself well 
in the stress of armed conflict. 25 Turnus restrains both his facial expression 
and his inner turmoil in order to maintain the appearance of calm mastery 
and to steel himself in the face of danger by exhibiting his disdain ( onus ipsum 
quodam modo contemnere) for the peril that surrounds him on all sides. 26 This 
kind of near-stoic self-restraint comes to emblematize the moral virtue of 
courage as Pontano conceives of it. Whereas the Greek hero Hercules exhib¬ 
its prodigious qualities of strength and bravery, at times falling afoul of the 
all-important rule of temperance, the Roman poet’s stronger characters are 
admirable precisely because they are veritable exemplars of honour and pious 
constancy. Their moral fabric is the type that discourages wild swings of tem¬ 
perament. According to this view, courage is to be discovered and admired in 
people who surmount their own natural weakness in exhibiting extraordinary 
qualities of strength and endurance. 

Among the principal weaknesses of character to be controlled in this way 
is anger. The signal danger of this passion is that it leads its object to become 
“carried away” and hence estranged from the healthy mean separating timid¬ 
ity and excessive audacity that Pontano describes in several of the chapters 
preceding i, xix. 27 Instead of defeating all obstacles in heroic fashion after 
the manner of an enraged Hercules, the true vir fortls will avoid the sort of 


24 Ibidem: ‘Hos Graeci ‘vjpcoEip dixerunt, quorum honoratissimum Herculem faciunt, ob 
toties exantlatas erumnas, totque monstra perdomita [...]’. 

25 Ibidem: ‘Et profecto ni sedato sit animo, necesse est inter congrediendum turbari eum 
atque confundi.’ 

26 Ibidem: ‘Eundem quoque vultum atque animum in tolerandis malis retinebit, ut non 
solum non appareat cedere eum, ac veluti pondere pressum labascere, sed placide etiam 
ac sedate ferre, et onus ipsum quodam modo contemnere, atque ex ipso contemptu sese 
intendere ad firmitatem.’ 

27 See in particular 1, iv, ‘Fortitudinem in mediocritate esse positam’, and 1, iii, ‘Quas affec- 
tiones fortitudo moderetur’: ‘Etenim fiducia effectus est, audacia vitium. Et ob audaciam 
quidem vituperamur, cum ex fiducia nec laus manet, nec vituperatio.’ 
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impassioned excesses that rob him of his lucid judgement and powers of rea¬ 
son. He shall thus steer clear of the pitfalls of uncontrolled anger: 

He shall also reject the kind of anger that makes his mind, judgment and 
finally even his reason veer from the straight, true path, and in extreme 
cases even send him into madness. For this reason, one who is angered or 
stabbed by the prick of fury may not be considered a courageous man. 28 

Anger is a weakness that guides a person’s judgement ( consilium ) away from 
the straight paths of truth and justice. Its energetic vehemence makes its vic¬ 
tim veer dangerously close to the sundry and volatile afflictions of folly. Anyone 
who finds himself ruled by this passion becomes enfeebled in his actions and 
decisions to such an extent that he is excluded by definition from the category 
of the virfortis. Even the sheer force of energy fostered by anger is insufficient 
compensation for this weakening of one’s mental and moral faculties. 

Indeed, Pontano suggests that the passion of anger is so far removed from 
any laudable moral virtue that it should be avoided whenever possible. Such 
avoidance of anger is already reminiscent of Seneca’s recommendations in 
the De Lra . 29 Yet in the De fortitudine, Pontano describes a force of character 
founded upon the Aristotelian principle of mediocritas. Exceptional heroes 
such as Hercules may certainly stray from this golden mean thanks to their 
overpowering strength and unconquerable determination, but such cases 
clearly set themselves apart from the general model of fortitude laid out by 
the humanist author. Hence it follows that anger is a less desirable source of 
strength than the associated moral qualities of prudence and temperance. 

As with any strong passion, anger even carries a significant risk of destruc¬ 
tive excess. Pontano situates anger and fury in a continuum of uncontrolled 
passions which often degenerate into various forms of horrific cruelty, most 
notably during times of war. Constant reference to Virgilian and Statian epic is 
significant in this treatise, since poetically-narrated warfare often serves as the 
setting of various exempla of fortitude adduced by the author through quota¬ 
tion and paraphrase. Life-threatening situations of martial conflict oblige the 
virfortis to overcome natural feelings of trepidation and the fear of death. But 


28 De fortitudine 1, xix: ‘Iram quoque abjiciet illam, quae mentem atque consilium, ratio- 
nem denique ipsam a vero, rectoque detorquet, atque ubi vehementior fuerit, prope ad 
insaniam impellit. Quamobrem iratus aliquis, aut furoris stimulis percitus, virum fortem 
praestare nequit.’ 

29 Harris W.V., Restraining Rage. The Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity 
(Cambridge, Mass. - London: 2001) 113. 
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when an army finds itself victorious on the battlefield, humanity also requires 
that the conquering warrior restrain his surging, adrenaline-induced impulses 
of blood lust, for to do otherwise would be to sink below the standards of 
common humanity. In commenting upon a passage from Statius’ Thebaid, 
Pontano notes that anger is the originating impulse of a barbaric cruelty which 
must always be held in check: 

Nor indeed does a courageous man rejoice in slaughter, and just as he 
may delight in bloodshed, which is the behaviour of an angry or furious 
man in battle, nevertheless he kills to obtain victory, and not for the sake 
of murder, a fact that is confirmed by Livy when he declares: “hence the 
slaughter of fleeing enemy troops, is the kind of action which is governed 
more by anger than by strength.” Do you not see how he distinguishes 
between anger and strength? Such bloodiness is therefore a characteris¬ 
tic of beasts. 30 

Despite the difficulties inherent to the military context, such neglect of the prin¬ 
ciple of temperance is considered by Pontano to be a serious flaw of character. 
The topic of battlefield cruelty was one of primordial interest to the humanist, 
who refers to it several times in his writings, most notably in the late treatise on 
cruelty (De immanitate). Here, quoting Livy, he notes the irrecoverable sepa¬ 
ration between anger [Ira) and courageous virtue ( virtus ), drawing between 
these two qualities a distinction commensurable with that which separates 
beast and human. Anger is characterized in this case as a purely negative force, 
one which must be countered by the tempering force of reason. Whereas the 
example of Hercules serves perhaps as an example of anger viewed positively, 
in a manner similar to Aristotle’s characterization of thumos (Gupcq), 31 Pontano 
generally makes little provision for this viewpoint, especially when discussing 
the extreme examples of criminal activity and battlefield conduct. 

In order to underscore the crucial point that anger is a dangerous force 
which draws men close to the limits of their humanity, Pontano produces 
examples of the moderation of anger other than those found in ancient his¬ 
tory or Latin epic. He reminds his readers of the tragic death, in October 1438, 
of Pietro d’Aragona, the younger brother of King Alfonso Magnanimo, founder 


30 De fortitudine I, xix: ‘Neque enim vir fortis caede laetatur, et tanquam saginatur cruore, 
quod irati est ac furentis in acie, quanquam enecat, victoriae, non necis gratia, quod etiam 
Livius confirmat, cum ait: "Caedes inde fugientium, qualis ubi ira magis, quam virtute res 
geritur.’’ Vides, ut ab ira virtutem separat? Itaque ferarum est ista sanguinolentia.’ 

31 Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics vi; idem, Nicomachean Ethics vii 6.1149825-114(^27. 
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of the Neapolitan Aragon dynasty, during a raid on the city by the invading 
Aragonese forces in opposition to those of Rene dAnjou and the feared con- 
dottiere Jacopo Caldora. 32 When he finally conquered Naples, in June 1442, 
Alfonso made an impressive show of clemency toward his defeated oppo¬ 
nents, in spite of the grief he had known at his brother’s death before the city’s 
walls less than four years earlier. 33 Pontano invokes this familiar and striking 
example, the description of which owes much to the laudatory character por¬ 
traits of Alfonso and Ferrante published by the humanist’s elder contempo¬ 
raries Lorenzo Valla 34 and Antonio Beccadelli, 35 as proof of the suggestion that 
anger is counterproductive and thus to be avoided in the aftermath of even the 
most bitter conflict. 36 The persuasive efficiency of this anecdote is of course 
founded in part upon the fact that at least some of the author’s first intended 
readers, themselves members of the native Campanian aristocracy, would 
have benefited from the Aragonese conqueror’s leniency. 

In De fortitudine, Pontano deploys numerous examples encountered in 
ancient poetry, historiography and in recent, local memory. Less concerned 
with the description of a functioning social hierarchy than with that of a spe¬ 
cific human character trait, he adduces several illustrative quotations that 
convey direct, colourful impressions of the many-nuanced emotional shades 


32 See, on these events, Pontieri E., Alfonso ilMagnanimo, re di Napoli (1435-7458) (Naples: 
1975) 47-48, who describes Alfonso’s grief upon learning of his brother’s death: “Giornate 
drammatiche, che si conchiusero tragicamente, quando Pietro d’Aragona, anima dell’asse- 
dio, cadde vittima d’un colpo partito da una bombarda nemica. La fine di questo perso- 
naggio, che a Pandolfo Collenuccio piacque, cinquanta anni dopo, di descrivere come 
‘un uomo di corpo e di anima civile e robusto e intrepido, e molto grazioso in conver¬ 
sazione con ognuno’, prostro talmente suo fratello Alfonso da farlo desistere anche da 
questa impresa in cui aveva riversato tanto ardore.” See also the contextualized accounts 
of Galasso G., II Regno di Napoli. II Mezzogiorno angioino e aragonese (7266-7494) (Torino: 
1992) 592 and Ryder N, Alfonso the Magnanimous. King of Aragon, Naples, andSicily, 1396- 
7458 (Oxford 1990) 210-251. 

3 3 Pontieri, Alfonso il Magnanimo 50. 

34 Valla Lorenzo, Laurentii Vallae Gesta Ferdinandi Regis Aragonum (Padua: 1978). 

3 5 Beccadelli Antonio, Antonii Becatelii Panormitae de dictis et factisAlphonsi regis Aragonum 

libri quatuor. Commentarius in eosdem Aeneae Sylvii, quo capitatim cum Alphonsinis 
contendit. Adjecta sunt singulis libris Scholia per Jacobum Spiegelium (Basel, [Johannes 
Herwagen]: 1538). 

36 Defortitudine 1, xxxiv: Alphonsus parci Neapolitanis jussit, atque a direptione captae per 
vim urbis statim contineri, fraternae necis oblitus. Mumius, qui Achaicus est cognomina- 
tus, non sine magna etiam nota Corinthum sustulit. Quocirca post victoriam nullus irae, 
nullus cupiditati locus permittendus est. Temperandi sunt animi, neque insolescendum 
ob res ad voluntatem cedenteis.’ 
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evoked by the author in his study of courage. When anger is mentioned, it gen¬ 
erally is described as a dangerous passion that poses a considerable threat to 
the balance of reason. The quality of self-control, which is presented as one of 
the cardinal attributes of a strong, courageous person, faces a most difficult test 
in the thrust of anger’s impetuous, often overpowering movements. Pontano’s 
principal concern, with anger as an individual character trait, resides precisely 
in its often irresistible force. When moral fortitude is superseded by choleric 
passion, it tends to undermine the subject’s—or the soldier’s—judgment, even 
in the name of public duty. The example of Alfonso’s personal courage, when 
confronted by the very people who caused his brother’s death, links the battle 
for moral temperance with the direct interests of the State. Lurking behind 
this description of the Aragonese monarch’s dignified and judicious behaviour 
of 1442 is a fear of mankind’s real proclivity for the opposite type of deport¬ 
ment, one which leads triumphant combatants, raging with adrenaline as they 
seize their defeated enemy at the end of a skirmish, to abandon all form of 
self-control. Just as the judicious resistance to anger heightens the possibility 
of dignified, well-tempered conduct, so too, often, does the loss of such con¬ 
trol send mankind into the depths of what Pontano refers to as immanitas, or 
“inhumanity”. 


3 De immanitate 

The late treatise entitled De immanitate, composed in all likelihood during the 
final years of the fifteenth century, describes the outer limits of what in several 
arenas may be considered acceptable human behaviour. Here anger is char¬ 
acterised as one primary cause of a level of cruelty so extreme as to exceed 
the boundaries of common humanity. Unchecked anger, suggests the author, 
is one significant origin of depraved and unnatural acts. At this point, the aging 
humanist foregoes nearly all reference to civic order as he evokes a realm of 
conduct that is far removed from—and profoundly inimical to—any kind of 
peaceful public body. Whereas the Defortitudine, with its numerous examples 
taken from ancient epic poetry, illustrates a moral quality seen as optimal for 
the efficient and harmonious conduct of collective life, the De immanitate, 
conversely, traces the portrait of a destructive trait which may be considered a 
negative opposite of the moral strength required for judicious, even-tempered 
self-government. 

In the opening chapter of the De immanitate, Pontano describes the object of 
his treatise in terms that place it outside of all recognizably human attributes. 
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A stark, binary distinction between vice and virtue here establishes the moral 
criteria which are to serve as a foundation for the enquiry regarding an excess 
of cruelty or violence so extreme that it falls outside the limit of all acceptable 
human impulses. This firm distinction is itself erected upon a notion of the 
“dignity” of man which, in the decades preceding the composition of Pontano’s 
late treatise, received the scrupulous attention of Quattrocento humanists such 
as Poggio Bracciolini, Giannozzo Manetti and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
in their collective reaction to the continuing strength of the De miseria hominis 
tradition which had received great impetus from the famous essay of Innocent 
hi. 37 Hence when Pontano describes “virtue” in the chapter’s opening lines, he 
does so with explicit reference to the notion of human dignity. 38 Similarly, his 
characterization of “vice” in the same chapter also evokes the familiar themes 
of mankind’s excellentia and dignitas . 39 So fundamental is this framework 
of good and evil to the further development of the De immanitate, that the 
author even reminds his readers that virtue is nearly always an object of praise, 
while vice is generally the target of blame. 40 It then also follows, according 
to Pontano, in what is perhaps a reminiscence of the first Psalm, that to seek 
virtue—and to shun vice—is to walk the path of reason itself. Yet there are 
many to be found who daily abandon this simple way of virtue and, stripping 
themselves of their humanity, take on the mores and indeed the very nature of 
wild beasts. 41 To pursue the ways of vice to their extreme end is thus to quit the 
realm of human “nature” and to acquire the savage “ferocity” of an untamed 
animal. Such people, declares Pontano, are best characterized by substantives 
like truculentia and immanitas, words which usually apply to savage, inhuman 


37 Trinkaus C., Adversity's Noblemen: The Italian Humanists on Happiness (New York: 1965). 

38 De immanitate 1, i: ‘Virtutem qui de ea scripsere, adversari vitio volunt: quippe quae hon- 
estatem sequatur, quaeque homine dignae sunt actiones ac negotia, seque in rebus adminis- 
trandis omnibus, perinde ut recta dictet ratio, publice, privatimque et instituat, et informet' 

39 Ibidem: ‘Longe autem secus vitium, cum ad inhonesta quidem delabatur, ac turpia, rationem 
ipsam vel aspernetur, ac defugiat, ut parum omnino obediens, vel insultet illi, improbeque 
insectetur earn, ut violentum, et insolens: ut quantum ilia hominis excellentiae, dignitatis 
adjungat ac nominis, tantum hoc de laudibus eius demat, adijciatque infamiae.’ 

40 Ibidem: ‘Quocirca laudari virtutem, et pleno passim ore commendari videmus: contra, 
improbari vitium, ut homine indignum, ac naturae eius nullo modo consentaneum [...].’ 

41 Ibidem: ‘Caeterum et inventi sunt, et inveniuntur quotidie, atque utinam non singulae 
pene domus iis essent refertae, qui relicta rationis via, hominem ipsum exuant, ac mores 
induant, naturamque ferarum.’ 
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creatures. 42 Even here, Pontano seeks to distinguish between metaphorical 
“beastliness” ( truculentia ) or “savagery” ( saevitia ) and the truly monstrous, 
abject behaviour that he refers to only as immanitas : 

Yet somehow truculent beastliness ( truculentia ) should be attributed to 
savagery, whereas inhumanity ( immanitas ) includes everything that is 
abhorrent to humanity itself and is found only in beasts, who, because 
they are carried away by instinct without the benefit of any reason—a 
quality which nature has not attributed to them—, are referred to as ani¬ 
mals and beasts. Indeed, these acts are belong only to pillaging and vio¬ 
lence that are characteristic of wars. 43 

Now, the very frame of reference established by Pontano in these opening 
lines reveals a certain proximity of his language and reasoning to that which 
characterizes the Quattrocento debate on the misery and dignity of man. Pico’s 
celebrated declaration that man can either rise to a state of near-divinity, or 
descend into the troughs of bestial abjection, lays out in a continuum the rela¬ 
tive stations of dignitas also tacitly recognized by Pontano who deploys nearly 
identical terms. 44 

An important aspect of this wide variability of states available to humanity 
in Pico’s description of the dignity of man is the characteristic of efficacious 
will leading to self-determination. Man, according to Pico’s rather optimistic 
view of the matter, is among all creatures the only one capable of choosing his 
own station in life. Pontano, on the other hand, develops a rather different per¬ 
spective on the question of humanity’s role in determining its ontology. In his 
description of character traits that reside at the very limit of what may legiti¬ 
mately be referred to as “human”, the Neapolitan humanist founds his analysis 
upon a distinction of word-meanings. Dedicating an entire chapter (i, v) to 
the comparison of the words crudelitas and immanitas, he postulates that one 


42 Ibidem: ‘[...] profecto qui ad beluarum naturas, feritatemque prolabuntur, alia quam 
vitiosiorum sunt hominum appellatione aut objurgandi, aut insectandi: cum vitia ipsa 
hominum tantum sint, ferarum vero truculentia, atque immanitas.’ 

43 Ibidem: ‘Sed nescio quomodo truculentia magis ad saevitiam referenda est, immanitas 
ea cuncta magis complectitur, quae humanitate ab ipsa abhorreant, insintque tantum 
beluis, quibus quod impetu solum ferantur, ignorata prorsus ratione, quae nulla illis a 
natura tributa est, feris sint nomen inditum ac beluis, quippe quae rapinis tantum inhient 
ac violentiis quae bellorum sunt propriae.’ 

44 The importance of this general theme in Pontano’s civic treatises has been justly recog¬ 
nized by Francesco Tateo in the third chapter of his early, seminal work on the humanist’s 
ethical philosophy. See Tateo, Umanesimo etico 133-186. 
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semantic difference between these two substantives lies in what each of them 
suggests about the passivity or activity of their human object. Thus despite the 
apparent similarity between the two terms, he is careful to point out that they 
are nonetheless to be distinguished by a significant difference in connotation. 
Whereas crudelitas often refers to the deliberate (nee electione sit vacua) pur¬ 
suit of vengeance or the intentional, premeditated infliction of punishment, 
immanitas evokes something quite different, for it describes the spontaneous 
gesture of someone who, overcome by wild impulse, no longer controls their 
own behaviour. 45 Cruelty ( crudelitas ) represents by all accounts an appalling 
transgression of all human law and honourable custom ( ritusque [...] hones- 
tos ). Savage immanitas, on the other hand, goes one step even further than this, 
since it crosses the boundary of all humanity and marks the moment where 
mankind descends into the realm of “monstrous beasts” (ad bestias etiam 
monstrosas ). 46 Pontano’s use of passive forms in describing this mechanism 
(■vero impetu potius rapiatur spontequeferatursua) aptly reveals the limitations 
of human agency in the workings of immanitas. It also recalls similar use of the 
passive verbal form in his description of paternal anger in the De obedientia 
(i, xix: ‘victus ira ’) as well as Seneca’s well-known characterisation of anger’s 
effects in the beginning paragraphs of the Delra. Given the nature of the topic, 
and the proximity in treatment of anger (ira) and immanitas which includes 
even the very formulations used by the author, one is hardly surprised to find 
an entire chapter devoted to the theme of anger in the later half of the treatise. 

In chapter i, xiii of the De immanitate, Pontano cautions his reader against 
the excesses of both anger and the desire for vengeance. ‘Anger itself,’ he 
declares, ‘and the thirst for revenge should therefore never be so great that 
we forget our nature and human society.’ 47 Citing the ancient example of 
Mithridates, he confirms the link between this essay on savagery (immanitas) 
and the line of thought on strength and heroism developed in the De fortitu- 
dine, when he observes that ‘thus by all means, this fury (Juror ille) —or, more 
properly speaking, this rage (rabies) —should be tempered and completely 


45 De immanitate I, v: ‘Quoniam autem magna quaedam inesse videtur immanitati cum 
crudelitate communitas, praetereundum non est, quibus in rebus haec ab ilia differat: 
quippe cum crudelitas vindictam magis sequatur, nec electione sit vacua, haec vero 
impetu potius rapiatur sponteque feratur sua in praeceps.’ 

46 Ibidem: ‘Ad haec crudelitas legem humanam ritusque tantum honestos transgreditur, 
cum per immanitatem ab homine desciscatur, fiatque ad bestias etiam monstrosas, atque 
ad illarum rabiem transitio sitque haec ipsa immanitas in quibusdam feritate etiam major 
ac violentior.’ 

47 Ibidem 1, xiii: ‘Ira igitur ipsa libidoque ulciscendi nunquam tant esse debet, ut naturae 
obliviscamur, humanaeque societatis.’ 
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held in check, for such is the character of a great and excellent mind’. 48 
Here again, statements of principle and examples from Antiquity are accompa¬ 
nied by illustrations taken from local history and even from personal memory. 
Pontano recounts the heroic behaviour of his great-grandmother, Aurienta, 
who met her death protecting two young boys with whom she was seques¬ 
tered, along with many other women and children, during the hostilities of 
rival factions in Spoleto, Umbria. 49 Her death by fire and suffocation was made 
all the more horrible by the fact that the enemies responsible for it were none 
other than two of her own brothers (fratres germani). Not only were these sav¬ 
age men insensitive to the frailty and helplessness of youth, old age and the 
feminine sex, they were also willing to traverse the boundaries of Nature her¬ 
self by the murderous desecration of their own blood. 

A second example of savage cruelty in this same chapter comes from 
Pontano’s childhood memory of anecdotes recounted by his grandmother, 
Leonarda, a ‘matron of rare example’ who told her young grandson of the 
rivalries between local factions, the conflicts of which often led to appalling 
violence. In describing the outer limits of anger, the humanist adduces a par¬ 
ticularly gruesome tail of murder followed by vengeful cannibalism. Pontano 
describes an episode of monstrous cruelty reminiscent of the infamous event 
which stained the house of Pelops: 

As a boy I heard my grandmother Leonarda, a matron of rare example, 
tell, though not without a great many tears, how the enmities between 
certain families, as they feuded amongst themselves, were realized with 
the greatest hatred. One man she told of who was captured from a rival 
faction and cut into the very smallest pieces. His liver, having been spared 
this treatment initially, was thrown upon burning coals by the faction’s 
leaders and cut into fine, bite-sized pieces, then offered as breakfast to his 
family members who had been invited for that express purpose. 50 


48 Ibidem: ‘Omnino igitur furor ille, seu rabies rectius dicatur, temperanda est, vel compes- 
cenda penitus: quod magni est, ac summi excellentis animi.’ 

49 Ibidem: ‘Ibi infelix matrona, quanquam supra sexum fortissimo pectore, in abditiorem 
sese locum includens cum utroque filiolo, fumo ac flammis enecta exuritur, caruitque 
fraternam ob impietatem, factionisque immanes animos sepulchro.’ 

50 Ibidem: ‘Aviam meam Leonardam rarissimi exempli matronam, non sine multis lachri- 
mis puer audiebam referentem, cum inter digladiantes quasdam inter se familias inimici- 
tiae summis exercerentur odiis, captum quempiam factione ex altera, eumque e vestigio 
concisum in minutissima etiam frusta, moxque exemptum illi jecur in primis, candend- 
tissimisque carbonibus ab factionis eius principibus tostum, perque buccellas minutim 
dissectum, inter cognatos ad id invitatos, in jentaculum distributum.’ 
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This grotesque illustration of inventive cruelty, which by raising the spectre 
of cannibalism seems to exceed the very boundaries of common humanity, 
becomes the object not of a dispassionate analysis, but of a strong emotional 
reaction. ‘In what does the breathless rage of wolves’, exclaims the humanist, 
‘or the fury of the tigress whose children have been removed, exceed this?’ 51 
Here again, the analogy of bestial rage follows the descriptive anecdote. Upon 
further observing that the partakers of this unholy feast digested it amid laugh¬ 
ter and general good humour, not without drinking of the victim’s blood in 
honour of the gods, Pontano declares that he knows of nothing worse than this 
event which he qualifies as positively ‘foreign to human nature’. 52 

The numerous anecdotal narrations of cruelty contained in the De immanl- 
tate introduce a facet of anger which remains entirely unaccounted for in 
Aristotle’s discussion of the nature, varieties and control of irascible passions. 
Beyond any “moral scheme of excess, moderation and deficiency” 53 lies a 
realm of abuse and cruelty that Pontano is quick to characterize as inhuman. 
Here the golden principle of mediocritas is no longer applicable, as though the 
humanist author’s very definition of humanity were somehow grounded upon 
the Stagirite’s ethical median. What does emerge, in these pages written at a 
time of sombre reflection and civic violence, is a portrait of anger’s outer limits 
which serves to contextualize the reflections on the choleric passion’s place 
in civic life (De obedlentia) and on its manifestations in the behaviour of the 
individual man (Defortitudine). 
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CHAPTER 9 


Northern Anger: Early Modem Debates 
on Berserkers 


Bernd Roiing 


1 Introduction 

When the seventeenth-century antiquarians of Scandinavia looked into their 
past, they were looking for themselves, though in the light of a glorious history 
and with the aim of providing a suitable prehistory for their great national life 
in the present . 1 Unfortunately the material brought to light by the first histo¬ 
rians of early Scandinavian history was often less apt for adorning national 
origins with heroic deeds than they had hoped at the start of their work. Their 
forefathers’ well documented human sacrifice had long been firmly ignored, 
and the extensive raiding trips of the Vikings were euphemised by the earli¬ 
est antiquarian researchers as the colonisation strategy of a marginal region, 
but other phenomena could not be dealt with by a simple revaluation, for 
they were quite simply baffling. In the early modern period, as will be shown 
here, one such phenomenon was the berserkers, the elite warriors, mentioned 
repeatedly in the saga literature, whose ecstatic rage knew no bounds and was 
of equal danger to friend or foe. Who were these frenzied fighters? Their anger 
must have seemed doubly irrational to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies: not only did the berserkers’ radical fury, as a passion, run wholly coun¬ 
ter to the self-discipline of early modern society and its civilising mission, but 
also—and more troublingly—its causes were entirely unknown . 2 


1 I would like to thank the University Library of Gottingen, the Royal Library of Copenhagen 
and esp. Orla Mulholland for their kind support. 

2 It is not the aim of this study to add further material to the long debate on the true character 
of berserkers. See beside many others e.g. the recent studies, including large bibliographies, of 
Samson V., Les Berserkir. Les guerriers-fauves dans la Scandinavie ancienne, de I’Age de Vendel 
aux Vikings ( vi e -xi e siecle) (Villeneuve d’Ascq: 2011) 38-40 on the early modern discussion; 
more popular Nasstrom B.-M., Barsarkarna. Vikingatidens elitesoldater (Stockholm: 2006) 
49-54 on early modern debates; Oitana L., I Berserkir tra realta e leggenda (Alessandria: 2006), 
and further Dillmann F.-X., Les magiciens dans L'Islande ancienne. Etudes sur la representation 
de la magie islandaise et de ses agents dans les sources litteraires norroises (Uppsala: 2006) 238- 
268; Strom A.F., “Berserker und Erzbischof—Bedeutung und Entwicklung des altnordischen 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 ] DOI 10.1163/9789004300835_010 
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As I aim to show, the simplest answer to the riddle of the berserkers was 
offered by demonology, by removing the irrational into the realm of the causae 
secundae, spiritual powers like angels or demons. Just as every form of pagan 
religion was dismissed as idolatry and its lived experience was literally demon¬ 
ised, so also the emotional extremes of the past could be assigned to the sphere 
of the demonic. Was Medea not a magician, and had not her possessed state, 
too, been articulated in senseless anger, as seventeenth-century commentators 
noted? It is astonishing how long this explanatory approach persisted and how 
easily philology submitted to theology, but by the early eighteenth century the 
equation of idolatry with demonic paganism could no longer be maintained. 
A new cause was hence needed also for the radical passion of the berserker. 
The second part of this study will show how, thereafter, the berserker’s fury 
first became pathologised and then, once this physiological approach became 
less plausible, as we will see at the end, a third explanation appeared, namely 
drug-induced intoxication. The berserker’s anger became a chemically gener¬ 
ated trance, paralleling the similar ecstatic experiences and soul flights of the 
Siberian shamans. 


2 Odin and Satanic juror 

The world of Latin letters had known of the berserkers long before it became 
familiar with Old Norse literature, for the Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus 
had described them in his History of the Danes. Saxo told how the seven sons of 
Sigvard Svennson were crazed by blind rage when they went into battle; in their 
frenzied state they bit through their shields and neither fire nor iron could halt 
them. Saxo applied the same description to the giant Harthleben, whom the 
hero Halfdan had challenged to single combat. ‘Repentino afflatu correptus’ 
(‘seized by a sudden burst of fury’), this warrior went into battle against his 
adversary, leapt into a fire, swallowed coals and was evidently invulnerable. 
Saxo gave no firm explanation of these figures 'furor repentinus, but he regarded 
veneficia, witchcraft and sorcery, as a probable cause of their behaviour . * * 3 The 
examples from the Historia Danorum passed into the most important encyclo- 


Berserkerbegriffs”, in Holm N.G. (ed.), Religious Ecstasy (Stockholm: 1982) 178-185; Kuhn H., 

“Kampen und Berserker’’, in id., Kleine Schriften, 2 vols. (Berlin: 1971) vol. 2, 521-531; Giintert 
H., Uber altislandische Berserker-Geschichten (Heidelberg: 1912); and recently Kanerva K., 
“Hyva ja paha viha”, in: Kanerva K. - Lamberg M. (eds.), Hyva elama keskiajalla (Helsinki: 
2014) 209-240. 

3 Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, ed. A. Holder (Strasbourg: 1886) 1 . vn, 221-223. 
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paedia of the Northern world, the Historia septentrionalis of Olaus Magnus, 
which was relied on into the eighteenth century; it reported both these cases 
in its discussion of the heroic deeds of the ancient Nordic kings. 4 

Saxo Grammaticus and the last catholic bishop of Uppsala, Olaus Magnus, 
were presumably well known to the first Scandinavian antiquarians of the 
early modern period, 5 but in the early seventeenth century a different author¬ 
ity took centre stage, Snorre Sturluson, the author of the Prose Edda and the 
Heimskringla, the great Norse world chronicle. Moved by patriotic enthusiasm, 
the pioneers of Norse studies had begun to translate into Swedish, Danish or 
Latin the first examples of old Norse literature to reach them from Iceland. 6 
Within a few decades the early history of the Danish and Swedish nations, for 
so long known only from Saxo, would be filled with new significance, though 
admittedly on the basis of sources that were rich in myths and vivid imagery 
but in which truth and legend were hard to tell apart. In 1633, in the circle of 
the Danish Royal Antiquary, Ole Worm, who had been entrusted by the king 
with the task of deciphering runic literature, 7 the first Danish version of the 
Chronicon Norvegiae, or Heimskringla, appeared, translated by the Norwegian 
Pedar Claussen. 8 The opening chapters of its first part, the Ynglinga saga, 
describe the emigration and resettlement of the principal Germanic god, 


4 Olaus Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus, earumque diversis statibus, condi- 
tionibus, moribus, ritibus, superstitionibus, disciplinis, necnon universis pene animaiibus in 
Septentrione degentibus eorumque natura (Rome, Giovanni M. Viotto: 1555) 1 . in, c. 16,120; 
1 . v, c. 10, 173-174, also in English: id., Description of the Northern Peoples, ed. P. Fisher - 
H. Higgins, 3 vols. (London: 1996) 1 . Ill, c. 16,173-174; 1 . v, c. 10, 249. 

5 On the reception of Saxo Grammaticus in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries see e.g. 
Leegard Knudsen A., “Saxo-forskning gennem 800 ar”, in Andersen P. - Heeboll-Holm T.K. 
(eds.), Saxo og bans samtid (Aarhus: 2012) 17-34, here 19-23. 

6 On the early modern work on Snorre Sturluson see the survey by Schier K., “Literatur als 
historisches Argument: Einige Bemerkungen zum Nachwirken Snorris in Skandinavien vom 
17.-19. Jahrhundert”, in Fix H. (ed.), Snorri Sturluson. Beitrage zu Werk und Rezeption (Berlin: 
1998) 181-229. 

7 On Ole Worm as antiquarian see e.g. Randsborg K., “Ole Worm and Early Field Archaeology 
in Denmark”, in Badou E. (ed.), Rannsakningar efter antikviteter: ett symposium om 1600-talets 
Sverige (Stockholm: 1995) 125-146. On Odin’s invasion and his magical skills see Worm Ole, 
Danicorum monumentorum libri sex e spissis antiquitatum tenebris et in Dania ac Norvegia 
extantibus ruderibus eruti (Copenhagen, Joachim Moltke: 1643) L I, c. 4,11-14; c. 6, 24-27. 

8 On Claussons translation of the Heimskringla and its use by Ole Worm see Schier, Literatur 
als historisches Argument 186-193, and Skovgaard-Petersen K., “Saxo, Snorre og den natio¬ 
nal historieforskning i 1600-talet”, in Jorgensen J.G. - Friis-Jensen K. (eds.), Saxo og Snorre 
(Copenhagen: 2010) 17-36, here 24-30. 
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Odin, the king of the /Esir. 9 Around the time of the birth of Christ, according to 
Snorre, Odin left Asia and his old fortress Asgard and, together with his com¬ 
panions Thor, Freya and the other /Esir, he travelled to the West. After tempo¬ 
rary halts in Saxony and Denmark, he settled in Sweden and founded the city 
of Sigtuna. But, as Snorre reports in the YngLinga saga, Odin was far more than 
just a historical military leader: he was a magician. In his old homeland of Asia 
Minor he had used occult powers to gain the rank of a god and in Sweden he 
and his consort Freya established a cult celebrated in Uppsala. 10 He could con¬ 
verse with the head of the giant Mimir, he kept two ravens that brought him 
all the news and, as Snorre continues, he could change shape into any kind of 
creature, be it a fish or a snake. As Snorre adds, he could also bestow similar 
powers on his followers. Odin struck their enemies blind or reduced them to 
terror and made their swords become blunt. Even when his followers had no 
weapons, as Snorre related, Odin gave them the power to change into rapa¬ 
cious hounds or wolves, to bite through their shields and to become as strong 
as a bear or a bull. Neither fire nor copper nor iron could harm Odin’s warriors, 
for they had the furiositas of berserksgangur. * 11 

An interpretation of the berserkers was thus already offered in the very first 
translations of Snorre. Their frenzy involved an element of magic and it had to 
be accepted that they were closely linked to the cult of Odin. Already in 1644 
a scholar from Soro, Stephan Stephanius, in his commentary on the Historia 


9 Snorre Sturlesons, Norske Kongers Chronica, udsat paa Danske aff Peder Clausson 
(Copenhagen, Joachim Moltke: 1633) c. 1, 2-8. An earlier translation of the Heimskringla 
appeared as Snorri Sturluson, Norske Kongers Kranicke oc bedrifft, incLtii unge Kong 
Haagens tid, som dade anno domini 1263 (Copenhagen, Hans Stockelmann: 1594) fol. A r - 
A5 v , and was prepared by the Norvegian scholar Mattis Storsson, but remained unnoticed. 
See here on Odin’s invasion in a modern edition Mattis Storsson, De norske kranicke, ed. 
M. Sorlie (Oslo 1962) 3-7. 

10 On the cult of Odin in Uppsala see e.g. Sundquist 0 ., “Uppsala och Asgard. Makt, offer 
och kosmos I forntida Skandinavien”, in Andren A. -Jennbert K. (eds.), Ordning motkaos. 
Studier av nordiskforkristen kosmoiogi (Lund: 2004) 145-179. 

11 On Odin and the berserkers according to the Heimskringla and their relation to the 
cult of Odin in general see e.g. Samson, Les Berserkir 179-196; Schjodt J.-P., “The Notion 
of Berserkir and the Relation between Odinn and Animal Warriors”, in McKinnell J. - 
Ashurst D. (eds.), The Fantastic in Old Norse/Icelandic Literature, 2 vols. (Durham: 2006) 
886-892; or from an Indo-European perspective Kershaw K., The One-Eyed God. Odin 
and the (Indo-)Germanic Mannerbiinde (Washington: 2000) 69-106; Birkhan H., “Furor 
heroicus”, in Ebenbauer A. - Keller J. (eds.), Das Nibelungenlied und die europaische 
Heldendichtung (Wien: 2006) 9-38; and with an extensive bibliography Heizmann W., 
“Germanische Mannerbiinde”, in Das R.P. - Meiser G. (eds.), Geregeltes Ungestiim. 
Bruderschaften undJugendbiinde bei indogermanischen Volkern (Bremen: 2002) 117-138. 
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Danorum, had made a direct connection between Snorre and Saxo’s accounts. 
According to Stephanius, Odin was an archmagician, a dominus lemurum, and 
he must have been responsible for the abilities of the berserkers that Saxo had 
described in his history. The interpretation of the mysterious and boundless 
fury of the berserkers was thus fitted into an explanatory framework that had 
not lost its power and scope in the seventeenth century, namely demonology, 
into whose ambit fell all religious but non-Christian ecstatic phenomena. 12 
Martin Schoock, to give only one example, in his 1661 standard work on 
ecstasy distinguished three forms of rapture: ecstasis religiosa, or religious rap¬ 
ture, ecstasis praeternaturalis, or pathological ecstasy, and ecstasis diabolica. 
Whereas God was responsible for the out-of-body experiences of Adam, Moses 
or Paul and for the visions of the saints, 13 the pathological experiences of rap¬ 
ture were forms of mania, of mental illness; as Schoock explains, the latter 
were caused by an excess of melancholy or mental confusion and at times by 
narcotica like opium which, so the Groningen scholar believed, could produce 
a similar ecstatic experience. 14 Every form of pagan ecstasy, on the other hand, 
be it the Pythia at Delphi or the prophet Merlin, was the work of demons. They 
intervened in the human imaginative faculties and implanted in them phan- 
tasmata that gave people the impression of no longer having control over their 
bodies, indeed of leaving their bodies altogether. Sometimes, says Schoock, the 
powers of darkness enter directly into the body of the supposed ecstatic as 
a motor principle and move it directly. 15 Schoock’s division of ecstatics into 
religious, pathological and diabolical variants recurs in many similar works. 
Johannes Frommann in his 1674 Tractatus de fascinatione and the Gottingen 
physician Hieronymus Jordan in his work Quod est divinum in morbis both cite 
diabolical ecstasy, the rapturous transport generated by the devil, in the same 
breath as lycanthropy. Here too the possessed persons have the impression, 
write Frommann and Jordan, of having left their own body and taken on a new 
form, and here too this impression is due to the phantasms, the imagines, that 


12 Saxo Grammaticus, Historiae Danicae libri xvi (Copenhagen, Joachim Moltke: 1644) 
1 . 1, nota 9, 14; 1 . vi, nota 16, 136-141. The “notes” were published first independently as 
Stephanius Stephan, Breves notae ac emendation.es in nobilissimum rerum Danicarum 
scriptorem Saxonem Grammaticum Saelandum Danum (Leiden, Elzevier: 1627). 

13 Schoock Martin, De ecstasi tractatus singularis, quo plurima hue pertinentia, et ab aliis 
praeterita non modo tractantur; sed et varia quaestiones, qua theologicae, qua philosophi- 
cae, & medicae uberius discutiuntur (Groningen, Jacob Siepkes: 1661), Thesis secunda, 
81-115. 

14 Ibid. Thesis prima 71-80. 

15 Ibid. Thesis tertia 116-137. 
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Satan has caused to flow into the imaginative faculty of the supposed were¬ 
wolf, the object of self-illusion. 16 

Against this background it is no surprise that other details in the Ynglinga 
saga, such as Odin’s power to change into an animal, were immediately related 
to the phenomenon of the berserker. From the 1660s onwards, proponents of 
Swedish Gothicism, especially Olaus Verelius and Jacob Isthmen Reenhielm, 
now set alongside the Heimskringla new editions of the ‘sagas of ancient north¬ 
ern history’, 17 the fornaldarsogur, these were often simply the manuscripts that 
had ended up in the university’s possession through purchase or through the 
Danish-Swedish War. 18 Most of these editions were equipped with an exten¬ 
sive apparatus of glosses that was also designed as a patriotic commentary. 
When the editors come to the berserkers, their interpretation follows the max¬ 
ims of demonology. 

In 1664 Verelius produced an edition of Hrolfs saga Gautrekssonar, which 
tells of the battles and bridal quest of Hrolfr Gautreksson. The question of 
what going berserk meant was answered by Verelius in a long footnote within 
his ‘notae’ in the second half of the work. The berserkers derived their name 
from their style of fighting, as they fought naked, “bar-serk”, sine Lorica. At 
first sight, says Verelius, it would hardly be possible to tell whether their furor, 
which was to be pitied, arose from a natural cause or a supernatural one, but 
enormous physical strength was a characteristic shared with ordinary demonic 
possession and there was, furthermore, a second significant parallel. Once the 
ecstatic state departed from the berserker, he was left, according to Norse lit- 


16 FrommannJohannes C., Tractatus defascinatione novus etsingularis (Niirnberg, Wolfgang 
Mauritius Endter: 1674) parsiv, sectioi, c. 3,562-565; Jordan Hieronymus, De eo quoddivi- 
num aut supernaturale est in morbis humani corporis, eiusque curatione Liber (Frankfurt, 
Johannes Gottfried Schdnwetter: 1651) c. 17, 66-70. 

17 A new edition and translation of the Heimskringla was prepared by Johan Peringskidld, 
see Snorre Sturluson, Heims Kringla, eller Nordldndske Konunga Sogor (Stockholm, 
Wankiff: 1697), on Odin’s invasion and skills c. 2-8, Old Norse and Latin 2-10. 

18 On the early modern Latin saga translations in Sweden see Busch K., Grojimachtstatus und 
Saga-Interpretation—die schwedischen Vorzeitsagaeditionen des 1 7. und 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Ph.D. dissertation, digital (University of Erlangen: 2004). For a useful survey of Swedish 
seventeenth and eighteenth century antiquarianism and its methodological approach 
see in addition WidenbergJ., Fademeslandes antikviteter: etnoterritoriella historiebruk och 
integrationsstravanden i den svenska statsmaktens antikvariska verksamhet ca 1600-1/20 
(Uppsala: 2006) esp. 105-141; Legner M., Faderneslandets rdtta bekrivning. Motet mellan 
antikvarisk forskning och ekonomisk nyttokult i 1/00-talets Sverige (Helsinki: 2004) esp. 
48-83; Blocher S., Altertumskunde und Sammlungswesen in Schweden von den Anfangen 
im Mittelalter bis zur Regierungszeit Gustavs n. Adolf (Frankfurt: 1993) 199-210. 
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erature, in a weakened, almost lethargic state. Does not a possessed person 
present a similar picture once the malignus spiritus departs? 19 Verelius goes 
into more detail about the berserkers in his large commentary on the Hervarar 
saga, the story of the children of Hervar and Heidrek and their long interne¬ 
cine strife. 20 In the saga’s numerous fights a central role is played by berserk¬ 
ers like Arngrim and Agantyr, but also by magic swords such as Tirsing, forged 
by dwarves. Here too, notes Verelius, the ecstatic warriors were left tamquam 
homines ineptissimi, like dismantled people, once their battle rage passed, even 
though the blood on their swords would never dry. Could an organic disposi¬ 
tion have led to their actions? Could boiling blood, sanguis ebulliens, produce 
this fury that went far beyond even the madness of the bacchants? Verelius 
recalls the berserkers described by Saxo: it took twelve fighters to chain the 
warrior Harthbenus ab Helsyngia when the rabies overcame him, to stop him 
from going marauding and raping through the land. Surely this man’s extreme 
furor must derive from demonic influence. This was a more plausible explana¬ 
tion than any other. 21 

Verelius’ grand editorial project was continued by his contemporaries, who 
firmly favoured the demonic option. In 1680 Jacob Isthmen Reenhielm, who 
inherited Verelius’ position as Swedish Royal Antiquary, produced an edi¬ 
tion and translation of Porsteins Saga Vikingsonar, which tells the journeys 
and battles of borstein, his brothers and his marriage to the king’s daughter, 
Ingeborg. The rage of the berserkers that confronted borstein was a diaboli¬ 
cal fury, Reenhielm concludes: its bearers had surrendered to magic and the 
hostis humani generis, the enemy of mankind, in order to rout their enemies 
all the more effectively. Why would they lie around like the dead after battle if 
a demon had not previously been steering their movements? In the saga the 
hero borstein faces a series of occult events, the work of the magician Jokul; 
this allowed Reenhielm to establish a connection to shape-changing magic. 
Odin, the ultimate founder of berserkism, might have given people the impres¬ 
sion of having experienced a metamorphosis such as those depicted by Ovid 
or Apuleius. Surely his followers, too, would have had the power to turn people 
into invulnerable warriors? Reenhielm also had a historical argument for the 
diabolical nature of the berserkers. Grettis saga, which was then available only 
in manuscript, revealed that the comes Norvegiae Ericus, Eric Jarl, had banished 


19 Verelius Olaus, Gothrici & Roifi Westrogothiae Regum Historia, Lingua antiqua Gothica 
conscripta (Uppsala, Henricus Curio: 1664) c. 28, 98. 

20 On Verelius’ commentary of the Hervarar Saga see LoveJ.S., The Reception of the Hervarar 
Saga ok Hei 3 reks from the Middle Ages to the Seventeenth Century (Munich: 2013) 245-253. 
Verelius Olaus, Hervarar Saga pa gammalGotska (Uppsala, Henricus Curio: 1672) c. 3, 50. 
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berserkers from his territory after two of them, 22 Thorir Paunch and Ogmund 
the Evil, had raped women and plundered estates. 23 Why would Eric have done 
so if going berserk did not depend on the practice of black magic? 24 Much the 
same the view was taken, finally, by Petrus Salanus in his 1683 edition of a saga 
full of berserkers, Egils saga einhenda okAsmundurberserkjabana. 25 


3 The Academic Debate on Berserkers before 1720 

A survey of antiquarian literature up to the early eighteenth century shows 
that the interpretation of berserkers that was established in the late seven¬ 
teenth century at first underwent no changes. Thomas Bartholin the Younger, 
of the dynasty of the Bartholins and holder of the position of Royal Antiquary 
in Copenhagen, was the first scholar able to profit from the major manuscript 
collections of Arni Magnusson. Bartholin discussed the berserkers in the only 
work he published in his own lifetime, the Antiquitatum Danicarum de causis 
a Danis contemptae mortis libri. 26 Even though Bartholin was able to draw on 
a far larger corpus of literature than his predecessors, the berserkers remained 
for him exponents of black magic. The social rejection of going berserk and the 
evidence for its compulsive character were weighty arguments. Once the frenzy 
passes from the warrior Kveldulf in Egils saga, he lies feebly on the ground 
and is hardly able to move; he is no longer master of himself. 27 When ftorir, 
one of the characters of the Vatnsdcela saga, goes berserk, the main character, 
fiorstein, chides him and tries to free his brother from this irrational furor. It is 


2 2 On the role of berserks in the Grettis saga see Samson, Les Berserkir 144-145. 

23 The text of the Grettis saga was first published in eighteenth century Iceland by Bjorn 
Markusson, Nockrer Marg-Frooder Sogu-thaetter Islendinga, til Leifelegrar Skemtunar og 
Daegra-Stittingar, thessa Lands lubyggiurum aa Prent settir (Hoolum, Halldorn: 1756), 
Saga af Gretti Asmundsyne, c. 21,97. 

24 Reenhielm Johann Isthmen, Thorstens Viikings-Sons Saga, pa gammal Gothska af en 
aldrigt manuscripto afskrewen (Uppsala, Henricus Curio: 1680) c. 1, 13-15; c. 2, 25-26, on 
shape-changers see also c. 5,57-58. 

2 5 Salanus Petrus, Fostbroedernas Eigles Och Asmunds Saga - Fortissimorum pug Hum Egilli et 

Asmundi Ftistoria (Uppsala, Keyser: 1693) c. 4, 30; notae, 133. 

26 Bartholin Thomas, Antiquitatum Danicarum de causis contemptae a Danis adhuc gentili- 
bus mortis libri tres (Copenhagen, Johann Philipp Bockenhofer: 1689) 1 . n, c. 5, 344-350. 

27 The Egils-Saga, attributed to Snorri himself, was published in Iceland in 1782 anony¬ 
mously as Sagan afEgle Skallagrlms Syne (Hrappsey, Magnus Moberg: 1782) c. 1,1. See on 
this episode Kanerva, “Hyva ja paha viha” 221-226. 
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said that his honour has been badly harmed by this rage. 28 Only when borstein 
is prepared to take on the office of godi for the children of borir is he no longer 
prone to the frenzy. 29 

Verelius was right, Bartholin concludes: the berserkers were possessed per¬ 
sons who had surrendered to a spiritus malignus. 30 The question of which 
diabolus was ultimately responsible was revealed by the Edda, in the Etkica 
Odini, or Havamal, which, it was believed, had been personally composed by 
Odin. 31 The archimagus had promised his followers praestigiae (sorcery): ‘An 
eleventh I know: if haply I lead / my old comrades out to war, /1 sing 'neath 
the shields, and they fare forth mightily / safe into battle, / safe out of battle, / 
and safe return from the strife.’ 32 Bartholin’s harsh judgment was shared by the 
founder of Norwegian historical writing, Thormond Torfaeus, in his Hlstorla 
rerum Norvegicarum, 33 but also by a German antiquary such as Trogillus 
Arnkiel, whose Cimbrisches Heidentum was the first German-language treat¬ 
ment of Scandinavian antiquities. Odin, the master of the dark arts, who had 
brought his customs with him from Asia, as Snorre had shown, had also been 
the originator of berserk frenzy. 34 


2 8 On berserkism in Vatnsdcela saga Samson, Les Berserkir, 140-144. 

29 The Vatnsdcela saga remained unpublished until the nineteenth century. For a modern 
German translation see Islander Sagas, ed. K. Boldl - A. Vollmer - J. Zernack, 5 vols. 
(Munich: 2011) vol. 3, Vatnsdcela saga, c. 30, 251-252; c. 37, 264-267. 

30 Bartholin, Antiquitatum libri tres 11, c. 5, 347-349. 

31 On the content and genesis of Pedar Resenius’ edition of the Edda see the introduc¬ 
tion by Anthony Faulkes in Edda Islandorum - Voluspa - Havamal, ed. Resenius Pedar 
(Copenhagen, Godianus: 1665, reprint Reykjavik: 1977) 9-95. Faulkes’ reprint contains all 
texts of 1665. On Resenius’ Edda edition see in addition Ebel U., “Studien zur Rezeption 
der ‘Edda’ in der Neuzeit”, in id., Gesammelte Schriften zur skandinavischen Literatur. 
Vol. 3: Zur Renaissance des ‘Germanischen’vom 18. bis zum zo.Jahrhundert (Metelen: 2001) 
19-78, here 20-36. 

32 ‘Mud ad undecimum novi, / si ad praelium mihi sint / ducendi antiqui amici, / sub scu- 
tis incantamenta profero. / Illi vero cum potentia accedunt / incolumnes praelium, / 
incolumnes praelio abeunt, / incolumnes undecunque veniunt.’ Ethica Odini pars Eddae 
Saemundi vocataHaavamal (Copenhagen, Elenricus Godeanus: 1665), in Edda Islandorum 
(Reprint), Runa Capitulae, § 19, fol. C2 r . 

33 Torfaeus Thormod, Historia rerum Norvegicarum, in quatuor tomos divisa, 4 vols. 
(Copenhagen, Joachim Schmidgen: 1711) vol. 1, pars 1, 1 . Ill, c. 17,143-144. 

34 Arnkiel Trogillus, Aujifuhrliche Eriiffnung, I. Was es mit der Cimbrischen und 
Mitternachtischen Volckervon uhraltershervor eine Bewandtnijigehabt, u. Eine Erklarung, 
was es fur eine Beschaffenheit mit dem Wunderhorn gehabt haben mbge, in. Was die 
Cimbrischen und Mitternachtischen Volckervor Graber und Topfe gehabt, iv. Endlich auch 
wie diese Volcker aus dem Heydenthumb mitgrojierMu.be zum wahren christlichen Glauben 
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Two works on the topic bring into the eighteenth century this curious amal¬ 
gam of demonological survivals and an almost euhemeristic concept of history 
that followed Snorre in explaining the gods as historical figures. In 1710 the 
Dane Friedrich Lysholm devoted a special treatise to the furorgigantum septen- 
trionaUum. Lysholm, who was noted above all as an antiquary and who knew 
the cases collected by his predecessors, 35 attempted to combine demonology 
with a physiological approach. The anger of the berserker seemed to differ 
from common anger in quantity, but not in its quality, in its manner. Was san¬ 
guis ebulliens enough, as Verelius had suggested, or could another organic fac¬ 
tor have called forth such unbridled aggression? 36 Perhaps other means were 
used to promote ecstatic states, such as music, which had sent even Alexander 
the Great into a battle rage? 37 If the saga literature was to be believed, noted 
Lysholm, a magical act often occurred at the start of the frenzy. Heidrek first 
acquires the magic sword Tirsing before killing his brother Agantyr: surely 
the weapon must have been bewitched by an incantatio. When borstein faces 
his adversary Otkul, he does not omit to ask for help from the dwarf Sindre, 
a dark genius, as Lysholm recalls. Surely the diabolus Odin stood behind all 
these occurrences. 38 Lysholm ends his treatise with a definition of going ber¬ 
serk: its frenzy included both a physical component and an occult one; Satan 
himself concentrated the humours in the body of the fighter and caused the 
spiritus animates to race through the nerves, producing a grotesque rage. This 
was precisely how God had managed the trick in a Nazarite like Samson, whose 
ecstatic battle rage was unquestionably comparable to that of the berserkers. 39 

In 1725 the Professor of History at Uppsala, Laurentius Arrhenius, and his 
respondent, Eric Ramelius, addressed the phenomenon of berserkers. Though 
Arrhenius does not give the same emphasis to his verdict that it involves a 


gebracht warden, in vier Theile beschrieben und mit vielen Kupffer-Stiicken beleuchtiget, 
4 vols. (Hamburg, Theodor von Wiering: 1703) vol. 1, c. 47, § 6, 273-274. 

35 On Lysholm’s research see also his disputation Lysholm Friedrich - Hammer Erasmus 
(resp.), Certamen pro virgine Thorn Borgarhiortur, susceptum ab Augustissimo Danorum 
rege Regnero Lodbrog, illustrator hac dissertationeAntiquario-Heraldico-Critica, quam pro 
Saxone Grammatico, contra Meursium, Loccenium,Johannem Magnum aliosque defendere 
conatur (Copenhagen, Georg Matthias Wering: 1711) passim. 

36 Lysholm Friedrich - Hammond Thomas (resp.), De furore gigantum septentrionalium, 
Berserksgangur dicto, dissertatio antiquario-physica (Copenhagen, Georg Matthias 
Wering: 1710) § 3, 5-6. 

37 Ibid. § 4, 6. 

38 Ibid. § 4, 6-9. See Verelius, Hervarar Saga c. 8, 103-106; Reenhielm, Thorstens Viikings- 
Sons Saga c. 22,115-122. 

39 Lysholm - Hammond, De furore gigantum § 5, 9-10. 
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priest of black magic, the picture of the berserker has nonetheless not changed 
for these two disputants. Arrhenius was able to profit indirectly in his work 
from the manuscripts collected by the royal translator from Old Norse, Eric 
Julius Biorner. 40 Arrhenius, too, believed that the abilities of the berserkers 
far exceeded all human bounds. 41 Were they not able, as the Svarfdcela saga 
reports, to walk through walls of fire unharmed or, according to Hrolfs saga, 
to stamp up to their knees into the ground? 42 Had not instruments like the 
swords Risamot, Angurvadal or Tirsing been fashioned for them by dwarves 
or by magically skilled smiths like the famous Voland in the Wilkina saga? 43 
Arrhenius, too, stresses that the berserkers had to pay for their fury through 
social ostracism. The majority regarded them as a useless element of society 
that could only harm the community by their frenzy. 44 Had not Herraud, the 
main character of Herrauds saga, for that reason declined to let the sorcer¬ 
ess Busla transform him into a berserker? 45 Like his predecessors Arrhenius 
lays the historical blame on the military leader and magician Odin, who had 
imported the rite of furiositas into his new homeland. 46 For Arrhenius, Odin 
himself must have been responsible for the spread of berserkers in the North. 


4 Going Berserk as Pathology 

In the following period, the historical king of the /Esir would repeatedly be 
made responsible for the diabolical nature of the furor berserklcus. In his 


40 On the translations of Eric Julius Biorner Busch, Grofimachtstatus 136-196, 221-224; 
Schier, Literatur als historisch.es Argument 206-208; on Biorner in addition e.g. Scholz B., 
Von der Chronistik zur modernen Geschichtswissenschaft. Die Waragerfrage in der rus- 
sischen, deutschen und schwedischen Historiographie (Wiesbaden: 2000) 286-299. 

41 Arrhenius Laurentius - Ramelius Eric (resp.), Berserkus furorque Berserkieus specimen 
academicum (Uppsala, Werner: 1725) § 3, 5-8. 

42 Verelius Olaus, Gothrici & Roifi Westrogothiae Regum Historia, Lingua antiqua Gothica 
conscripta (Uppsala, Henricus Curio: 1664) c. 27, Old Norse and Swedish, 162-163. 
Arrhenius used the Svarfdcela saga (see c. 29) in a manuscript version. 

43 Peringskiold Johann: Wilkina-Saga, alterHistorien om Konung Thiderich af Bern, och seins 
Kampar, samt Niflunga Sagan (Stockholm: n.p. 1715) c. 19, Old Norse, Swedish and Latin, 
37 - 38 . 

44 Arrhenius - Ramelius, Berserkus furorque Berserkieus § 3, 9-14; § 6, 21-23. 

45 Verelius Olaus, Herrauds och Bosa Saga med en ny uttolkning iaempte Gambia Goetskan, 
hoc est Heraudi et Bosae Historia; cum nova interpretatione iuxta antiquum textum 
Gothicum (Uppsala, Henricus Curio: 1666) c. 3, Old Norse and Swedish, 5-9. 

46 Arrhenius - Ramelius, Berserkus furorque Berserkieus § 4,14-16; § 7, 23-26. 
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1772 ecclesiastical history of Iceland, Finnur Jonsson recounts a curious epi¬ 
sode from the Kristni saga, which relates the spread of Christianity in Iceland. 
Bishop Thorkill faces two berserkers who, in his presence, prove their strength 
by walking through a fire prepared for the purpose. When Thorkill sprinkles 
the flames with holy water, they are both burnt to death. Could there be a bet¬ 
ter proof, says Finnur Jonsson, that the berserkers’ powers depended on the 
support of the devil? 47 Nonetheless, from the mid-seventeenth century schol¬ 
ars had begun to question the established definition of the berserker. Should 
a berserker really be classed with the possessed? In 1707 Olof Celsius, in his 
work De magia hyperboreorum, drew attention to some significant parallels. 
Was the phenomenon of going berserk and the ecstatic state associated with 
it not similar to the shamanistic rituals practised by sorcerers in Lappland? 48 
Were the Sami shamans not also said to be able to change into animals through 
a trance? 49 Sven Lagerbring, perhaps the most important Swedish historian 
of the mid-eighteenth century, investigated this question in a special study. 
Should the magical rituals ascribed to Odin in the form of berserksgangur not 
be viewed in a wider framework? Did Odin’s ability to change into an animal 
and the phenomenon of going berserk correspond to the soul flight of the 
Lapp shamans? 50 

The decisive step in this reassessment of the berserker was made by the 
Icelander Jon Eiriksson in a long treatise on berserkers appended to Hannes 
Finnson’s edition of the Kristni saga. 51 He succeeded in establishing a new 
explanation for the events that had been demonised by Finnur Jonsson. 
Like Bartholin, Eiriksson had been able to use the manuscript archives of 
Arni Magnusson, but as an Icelander he also had the option of drawing on 


47 Finnur Jonsson, Historia Ecclesiastica Istandiae ex historiis, annatibus, Legibus ecclesiasticis 
illustrata, 4 vols. (Copenhagen, Gerhard Salicath: 1774) vol. 1, Periodus 1, c. 4, § 4, 43. 

48 On the possible relations between the cult of Odin, northern magic and shamanism 
see e.g. Dillmann, Les magiciens 269-308, Strom F., Den doendes makt och Odin i tra- 
det (Goteborg: 1947) 56-91, Buchholz P., Schamanistische Ziige in der aitisiandischen 
Uberlieferung (Munster: 1968) 68-71, or more recently Dillmann F.-X., “Seidur og shaman- 
ismi i Islendingasogum”, Skaldskaparmal 2 (1992) 20-33. 

49 Celsius Olof - Hamwell Olavus (resp.), Dissertatio academica de magia Hyperboreorum 
veterum (Uppsala, Werner: 1709) c. 4, §§ 1-5, pp. 45-54. 

50 Lagerbring Sven - Rosen Johan (resp.), Dissertatio graduatis de Odino magia liberato 
(Lund, Carl Gustav Berling: 1748) §§ 3-4, pp. 4-8. 

51 Eiriksson Jon, “De Berserkis et furore berserkico”, in Finnson Hannes, Kristni saga, stve 
Historia religionis christianae in Islandiam introductae, nee non Pattraf Isleifi biscopi, sive 
Narratio delsleifo episcopo (Copenhagen, Friedrich Christian Godiche: 1773) 142-156, and 
see the episode of bishop Thorkill fighting the berserks ibid. 15. 
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the Icelandic editions of saga literature that had appeared a few years earlier. 
Thanks to his new set of sources, Eiriksson provided the most thorough treat¬ 
ment yet of the furor berserklcus and reached a quite different conclusion from 
that of his predecessors. 

Eiriksson first refutes the view maintained by Verelius and Reenhielm. There 
was no doubt, according to Eiriksson, that berserkers suffered from a form of 
impotentia animi. 52 Halli and Leikner, two figures of the Eyrbyggja saga, had 
both previously been quite friendly people, as the saga reported; matters were 
very different when they fell prey to the canina rabies and went berserk. 53 A 
similar process occurred with Ljot the Pale, an adversary of Egil Skallgrimson 
in Egils saga; 54 or with the adversaries of Bui, a figure of the Kjalnesinga 
saga. 55 Was it thus a form of dementia, such as might at times befall people 
who had been accustomed to violence from their childhood on and which, as 
Eiriksson stressed, could still be observed in this form among the rural popula¬ 
tion of Iceland? A potential argument against this interpretation of the rabies 
was, at first sight, the fact that many sagas explicitly equipped the berserk¬ 
ers with magical instruments and linked them to magical practices. 56 Grettis 
saga and the Landndmabok, the account of the settlement of Iceland, spoke 
of troUdom when they mentioned going berserk and used the term trollauknir 
of berserkers. 57 They were thus people who had increased their strength by 
means of magic. When the berserk powers leave the berserker Klauh in the 
Svarfdcela saga, he can no longer even lift his club from the ground, as Eiriksson 
concedes. 58 And the phenomenon of going berserk was suppressed when 


52 Jon Eiriksson, “De Berserkis” 143-145. 

53 The Eyrbyggja saga was published by Grimur Jonsson Thorkelin, Eyrbyggja saga sive 
Eyranorum historia (Copenhagen, August Friedrich Stein: 1787) c. 25, Old Norse and Latin, 
110-119. On berserkers in the Eyrbyggja saga Oitana, I Berserkir 71-75, and Vermeyden P., 
“Het Berserker-verhaal in de ‘Eyrbyggja saga’. Een analyse”, Amsterdamer Beitrage zur 
alteren Germanistik 37 (1993) 49-60. 

54 Eg ils saga in the edition of 1782 as Sagan af Egle Skallagrlms Syne c. 65,125-130. 

55 Bjorn Markusson, Agicetarfornmana segur, eru aa prick wtgeingnar (Hoolum, Halldorn: 
i756), Kjalnesinga saga c. 13-15,21-28. 

56 Jon Eiriksson, “De Berserkis” 145-148. 

57 Bjorn Markusson, Nockrer Marg-Frooder Sogu-thaetter Islendinga, Saga af Gretti 
Asmundsyne c. 21, 99; Sagan Landnama um jyrstu bygging Islands af Nordmoennum, ed. 
Thorlacus Theodorus (Skalholt, Hans Kruse: 1688) c. 12,14; and in the later edition Islands 
Landnamabok, hoc est Liber originum Islandiae, ed. Finnaeus Johannes (Copenhagen, 
August Friedrich Stein: 1774) c. 18, 24. 

58 Jon Eiriksson, “De Berserkis” 148-149. Also Jon Eiriksson had to use the Svarfdcela saga 
(c. 13-15) in a manuscript version. On this example already in his famous dictionary of 
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Christianity was introduced. The warrior borleif of Eilifsdal, who suffered from 
furor giganteus, was released from his frenzy by baptism, as was reported by 
the Landnamabok-, the same was true of the berserker brand the Strider, as 
could be learned in the Eyrbyggja saga. 59 Had early Norse Christianity not sup¬ 
pressed the berserkers because they had been guilty of black magic? If not, 
why had Eric banished them from his realm in Norway? 60 

Despite these arguments, Eiriksson did not accept that the berserkers 
owed their powers to demonic aid. Too much evidence suggested a different 
picture of these crazed persons. They were people who were simply carried 
away by a pathological superabundance of passions because they possessed 
an unfortunate character disposition and a calamitous imbalance of humours. 
Perhaps borstein’s brother borir in the Vatnsdcela saga had not, as Bartholin 
had believed, pleaded to be freed from an evil spirit, but simply for the inner 
peace that his character had hitherto denied him. 61 There was also an inter¬ 
esting passage in the Ius Vicenslum, the old Norwegian ecclesiastical law that 
Grimur Jonsson Thorkelin had published a few years previously: a woman had 
been excused for her violent acts because she pleaded that she had done them 
in a berserk state. Would such a plea have been accepted if berserkers were not 
driven by involuntary passions? 62 There were episodes in the saga literature 
that made such a view plausible. 63 When Egil, the hero of Egils saga, com¬ 
posed by Snorre himself, and his playmate bord competed in a game against 
Egil’s father Skallagrim and threatened to defeat him in the match, Skallagrim 
became enraged and struck bord with such passion that he was nearly killed, 
the saga reported. 64 When Skallagrim then wanted to turn on his son Egil, 
Egil’s nurse borgerdr Brak stepped between them to hold Egil back. From sheer 
anger, Skallagrim chased the old woman and, as she attempted to swim out of 
the way of his frenzy, he hurled a deadly boulder between her shoulders. Surely 


the 17th century Pall Jonsson Vidalin, Skyringaryfir Fornyrdi Logbokar Peirrar, er Jonsbok 
kallast (Reykjavik: 1854), s. v. Berserksgangur, 96-97. 

59 Sagan Landnama c. 12,14; Islands Landnamabok c. 18, 24; Eyrbyggja saga sive Eyranorum 
historia c. 61,304-307; and see in addition Jon Olafsson, Syntagma historico-ecclesiasticum 
de baptismo sociisque sacris ritibus, in boreali quondam ecclesiae usque ad reformationem 
observatis (Copenhagen, August Friedrich Stein: r77o) c. 3, § 2, 34-35. 

60 Jon Eiriksson, “De Berserkis” 149-^3. 

6r Ibid. 153^55. 

62 Thorkelin Grimur Jonsson, Ius Ecclesiasticum vetus sive Thorlaco-Ketillianum constitutum 
an. Chr. mcxxii (Copenhagen, Pelt: 1776) c. r6, Old Norse and Latin, 76-79. 

63 Jon Eriksson, “De Berserkis” r56-r5g. 

64 On berserkers in the Egils saga, maybe the main source, Samson, Les Berserkir ^7-178; 
Giintert, Uber altislandische Berserker-Geschichten 9-13. 
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such a furor, which acknowledged neither friend nor family, was a tempera¬ 
mental malfunction rather than a sign of demonic possession? 65 It was said of 
Ketil Trym, one of the figures in the Droplaugarsona saga, that he had been a 
peaceable and inquisitive child but at times, the saga told, he suffered shiver¬ 
ing fits, gnashed his teeth and threw himself to the ground. This behaviour 
was followed by boundless fury that threatened to destroy everything around 
him and forced his family to remove all objects out of his reach. 66 Was this not 
surely a fault in the temper amentum?. 

A further argument against the diabolic interpretation of going berserk was, 
as Eiriksson continued, the fact that the lethargy of the berserkers after their 
frenzy could be healed again by simple remedies and did not indicate any traits 
of demonic possession. 67 The berserker Frodi, a figure in Hrolfs saga kraka, was 
brought back to life by a drink of blood; when the warrior Bodvar was dazed 
and unresponsive, his companion Hottr returned him to strength with a simi¬ 
lar remedy. 68 The failure to react to fire or iron, finally, was not necessarily the 
result of an occult protective magic: perhaps in the time of Harald Fairhair 
there were natural remedies that could strengthen the duriti.es of the skin. And 
there was an additional detail that had been ignored in previous treatments, 
but which unambiguously argued against a diabolical nature of the furor 
berserkicus: many berserkers were killed; they were not invulnerable. When 
Grettir in Grettis saga fights with the berserker Snoekoll, he inflicts massive 
injuries on him, as on the berserkers from Halogaland. 69 The same happens to 
the berserker Agaut in Viga-gLums-saga. 70 Their rabies, Eiriksson concludes, 
must have a natural cause. 71 


65 Sagan afEgie Skatiagrims Syne c. 40,62-65. 

66 The Droplaugarsona saga (see c. 1) was available only in a manuscript version. On this 
episode see also Giintert, Uber altislandische Berserker-Geschichten 12. 

67 Jon Eriksson, “De Berserkis” 159-162. 

68 Biorner Erik Julius, Nordiska Kdmpa Dater i en Sagoflock, samlade om forna Kongar och 
HjaLtar. Volumen historicum, continens variorum in orbe Hyperboreo Antique Regum, 
Heroum et Pugilum Res praeclare gestas (Stockholm, Johannes Laurentius Horrn: 1737), 
Saga af Hrolfe Konge Kraka, c. 31, Old Norse, Swedish and Latin, 70-73, c. 35, 80-82. 

69 Bjorn Markusson, Nockrer Marg-Frooder Sogu-thaetter Islendinga, Saga af Gretti 
Asmundsyne c. 21,97-100. 

70 Gudmundur Petursson, Viga-glums saga sive Vita Viga Glumi (Copenhagen, August 
Friedrich Stein: 1786) c. 4, Old Norse and Latin, 18-25. 

71 As an ultimate option Jon Eiriksson, “De Berserkis” 159, suggests a kind of intoxication 
by consuming vomit, inspired by an episode taken from the Saga of Olof Tryggvason, see 
as his source Thordr Thorlaksson, Saga Pess haloplega Herra Olafs Tryggvasonar Noregs 
Kongs, 2 vols. (Skalholt, Snorrasyne: 1689-90) vol. 2, 32. 
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5 Trances and Drugs 

Just as lycanthropy began to be interpreted as an extreme form of melancholy 
in the eighteenth century and no longer as a form of possession or black magic, 
the phenomenon of going berserk had thus undergone a pathologisation and 
lost its diabolical nature. But Eiriksson’s hypothesis was not the last word, of 
course. The next step on the path to an enlightened interpretation of the ber¬ 
serker was made possible by the notion that both Celsius and Lagerbring had 
put up for debate, i.e. the proximity of berserkers to the rites of Finno-Ugric 
shamans, both of which involved a calculated trance. 

Since the mid-eighteenth century knowledge of the Finno-Ugric, Samoyedic 
and Altaic peoples of northern Eurasia had increased drastically. Major expe¬ 
ditions, undertaken not least by officers dispersed by the Northern War, such as 
Philipp Johann Tabbert von Strahlenberg, brought back to Sweden knowledge 
of the customs and rites of the indigenous peoples of the Russian empire. 72 
The ethnic and cultural ties between the Mordvins, Udmurts or Mari and the 
inhabitants of Lappland had become clear. All these peoples had a phenom¬ 
enon in common that was termed shamanism already in the mid-seventeenth 
century. 73 At the start of the eighteenth century it had also come to the atten¬ 
tion of antiquaries that drug-taking might explain out-of-body experiences, 
visions and trances, though this option had been categorically ruled out by 
Martin Schoock, as we have seen above. The Danish chemist and philologist 
Ole Borch had wondered if intoxicating vapours emanating from the ground 
had perhaps been responsible for the prophecies of the Pythia at Delphi. 74 The 
Mennonite Antonin van Dale in his famous and, in its day, highly controversial 
work on oracles had gone a step further. Intoxicating drugs like cannabis or 
opium, he argued, could perhaps have been the ultimate cause of the trances of 
ancient seers and had perhaps also played a part in the witches’ sabbaths and 


72 As an introduction into the ethnographic exploration of Sibiria see e.g. Forsyth J., A History 
of the Peoples of Siberia. Russia's North Asian Colony 1581-iggo (Cambridge: 1992) 28-83; on 
the debate on shamanism in the eighteenth century see e.g. Gisi L.M., Einbildungskraft 
und Mythologie. Die Verschrdnkung von Anthropologie und Geschichte im 18. Jahrhundert 
(Berlin - New York: 2007) 246-268. 

73 On the term shamanism see already Fischer Johann Eberhard, Sibirische Geschichte: Von 
der Entdekkung Sibiriens bis auf die Eroberung dieses Landes durch die russische Waffen, 
2 vols. (St. Petersburg, Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften: 1768) vol. 1, Introduction 
§ 31. 55 - 6 i. 

74 Borch Ole, Dissertationes, seu orationes academicae selectionis argumenti, ed. Vinding 
Paul - Lintrup Severin, 2 vols. (Copenhagen, Pauli: 1725) vol. 1, Dissertatio nona de oraculis 
antiquorum (first published 1682) 457-460. 
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diabolic possessions of the past. Trances and drug-taking had perhaps gone 
hand in hand in pagan religions. 75 In Sweden Carl Linnaeus and his students 
Georg Eberhard Georgii and Olof Reinhold Alander had compiled catalogues 
of natural drugs that, as inebriantia, would be effective in inducing visions, 
trances and anaesthetic effects, such as alkaloids like thorn apple, deadly 
nightshade and poison darnel, LoLium temulentum, but also hemp and opium. 76 

It was a student of Linnaeus, Samuel Oedmann, who in 1784 combined the 
two components shamanism and natural drugs in a single treatise and who, 
so he believed, thus solved the riddle of berserk fury. 77 Oedmann was familiar 
with the hypotheses presented by his predecessors to explain the frenzy, but 
for him they were no longer significant. All the indications—the paroxysms, 
convulsions, rage and aggression, but also the subsequent total exhaustion— 
were unambiguous indications of intoxicants. 78 Engelbert Kampfer, Prosper 
Alpinus and, after them, Johann Jacob Dillenius had described the effects of 
opium and cannabis. 79 The effects, as Kampfer had observed, did indeed com¬ 
pare closely to the fury of the berserker. None of the affected persons could 
recall their actions afterwards. 80 Samuel Gmelin had discovered during his 


75 Van Dale Antonius, De oraculis veterum ethnicorum dissertationes duae, quorum prior de 
ipsorum duratione et defectu, posterior de eorundem auctoribus (Amsterdam, Henricus et 
Theodor Boom: 1700) Dissertatio 1, c. 6, 137-140. On this matter see also Heyne Christian 
Gottlob, “Religionum et sacrorum cum furore peractorum origines et caussae ad loc. 
Strabonis de Kuretibus”, in Commentationes Societatis regiae scientiarum Gottingensis 8 
(1785/86), Commentationes historicae etphilologicae 3-24. 

76 Linne Carl von - Georgii Georg Eberhard, Opium dissertatione medica sistit (Uppsala, 
Edmann: 1775), there on the effects § 6, 10-12; Linne Carl von - Alander Olof Reinhard, 
Dissertatio inebriantia sistens (Uppsala, Edmann: 1752), there a catalogue of natural drugs 
§§ 3-4, 9 _ 1 4 - On Linne and Folk-religion in general see Roling B., “Impartiality in the 
Matrix of Taxonomy: Carl of Linne and Folklore”, in Traninger A. - Murphy K. (eds.), The 
Emergence of Impartiality (Leiden: 2014) 379-408, esp. 382-395. 

77 Odmann Samuel Lorenz, “Forsok, at utur Naturens Historia forklara de nordiska gamla 
Kampers Berserka-gang”, Kongl. Swenska Wetenskaps Academiens handlingar 1784 (July) 
240-247. 

78 Ibid. 242-245. 

79 Alpinus Prosper, De medicina Aegyptorum libri iv (Paris, Nicolaus Redelichhuysen: 
1645) I- IV , fol. iig v -i22 v ; Dillenius Johann Jacob, “Observatio 43: Lacrimam papaveris in 
Germaniam obtineri”, in Naturae curiosorum ephemerides sive observationum medico- 
physicarum centuria ix et x (Augsburg, Paul Kiitzel: 1722) 114-115; see also Lindestolpe 
Johann, Liber de venenis in ordine redactus (Frankfurt, Schwartz: 1739) Thesis 48-64, 
587-600. 

80 Kampfer Engelbert, Amoenitatum exoticarum politico-physico-medicarum fasciculi v 
(Lemgo, Meyer: 1712) fasc. Ill, 649-650. 
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travels in Russia that plants like Atropa Belladonna and Datura Stramonium, i.e. 
deadly nightshade and thorn apple, were boiled down to a stock and adminis¬ 
tered as an intoxicant to induce an ecstatic state. 81 

Indeed, as Oedmann noted, there was a natural drug that would even more 
effectively dissolve boundaries and induce trances, the jlug-svampen, i.e. the 
toadstool or fly agaric, 82 agaricus muscarius . 83 Various ethnic groups, includ¬ 
ing the Ostyaks, Yukaghirs and peoples of the Tunguska area and Kamchatka 
used this mushroom, under various names, as had been shown in the 
accounts of explorers like Philipp von Strahlenberg, Georg Steller or Stepan 
Krasheninnikov. 84 As Oedmann reported, it was mixed and diluted, often fol¬ 
lowing instructions from shamans, with extracts of willowherb, epilobium, or 
other plants in order to induce visions and ecstatic transports. The price of 
these trances were rapid heartbeat and characteristic convulsions; the intoxi¬ 
cation was often accompanied by amnesia and frenzy. Why should this drug- 
induced fury not also have given rise to the phenomenon of going berserk? 
Had not Odin, the postulated founder of berserkism, come to Sweden from 
Asia? Could he not have brought this shamanistic ecstatic technique from his 
north Eurasian, Scythian homeland, in order to make his warriors invulnerable 
in their euphoria? Had he perhaps granted them, through their drug-induced 
trance, the chance to glimpse the beauty of Valhalla? 85 


81 Gmelin Samuel Georg, Reise durch Rufitand zur Untersuchung der drey Natur-Reiche, 
4 vols. (St. Petersburg, Imperial Academy of Sciences: 1770) vol. 1,43. 

82 On the possible role fly agarics in berserkers Adalheiddur Gudmundsdottir, “Um berserki, 
berserksgang og amanita muscaria”, Sktrnir 175 (2001) 317-353, and esp. in careful support 
of Oedmann 335-348; with regard to archaeological sources Kaplan R.W., “The Sacred 
Mushroom in Scandinavia”, Man. The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 10 
(1975) 72-79. A whole cultural history of the fly agaric is given by Hogberg 0 ., Flugsvampen 
oeh mdnniskan (Stockholm: 2003). 

83 Odmann, “Forsok" 245-246. 

84 See e.g. Krasheninnikov Stepan Petrovich, Opisanie zemliKamcatki, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences: 1755) vol. 2, Glava 14,108-109, in English Krasheninnikov 
Stepan Petrovich, The History of Kamtschatka and the Kurilski Islands with the Countries 
Adjacent (London, Jefferys: 1764) part ill, c. 14, 207-209; Strahlenberg Philipp Johann 
Tabbert von, Das Nord- und Ostliche Theil von Europa und Asia (Stockholm, n.p.: 1730, 
reprint Szeged: 1975) 389. The mushrooms are called Muchumor. 

85 Odmann, “Forsok" 246-247. 
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6 Conclusion 

Odin, the dark magician and lord of demons, had within a few decades turned 
into Odin the shaman herbalist; the devilish berserker who ran marauding 
through villages had turned into a junkie high on mushrooms who was more 
of a danger to himself than to those around him. It is striking that no antiquar¬ 
ian hit on the idea that the berserkers could simply be a literary fiction, no 
different from the ice giant or the magically skilled dwarves who populate the 
saga literature. Ultimately the historical authority of the sagas was too great. 
Rather than denying the reality of the phenomenon, the scholarly texts show a 
gradual transformation. The same commitment to the written word that had, 
through good and ill, maintained Odin as king of the iEsir and founder of the 
ancient Swedish social order, also needed to legitimise his products in a way 
acceptable to the science of the time. The fact that demonology was replaced 
first by psychiatry, as we saw, and then by a hypothesis drawn from natural sci¬ 
ence, rather than by a search for literary motifs or concretisations of myth, was 
just a logical consequence of this commitment to the written word. 

It was only with figures like August Ludwig von Schlozer that, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, saga literature, too, came to be treated primarily as a 
literary genre and the highly influential foreword to the Heimskringla came 
to be seen as a text laced with literary commonplaces. 86 By the nineteenth 
century, when Sir Walter Scott discussed berserkers in his paraphrase of the 
Eyrbiggja saga, he saw themselves simply as ‘champions’ who where ‘wont 
to work themselves into a frenzy’, and whose tendency to aggression ran only 
slightly counter to the social norm; they should be classified alongside unap¬ 
pealing contemporaries who were not the sort one would invite to a tea party. 87 
Everything else was poetic license. 88 Henry Holland, who travelled to Iceland 
in the same period, went so far as to discredit the berserkers as ‘men of weak 


86 See on the "historical Odin” Schlozer August Wilhelm, Islandische Litteratur und 
Geschichte: Erster TheiL (Gottingen - Gotha, Dieterichs: 1773) pars II, c. 6, § 25,112; c. 7, 
§ 26,128, and more general idem, Allgemeine Nordische Geschichte: aus denn neuesten und 
besten Nordischen Schrifistellern und nach eigenen Untersuchungen beschrieben (Halle, 
Gebauer: 1771) Abhandlung 11, c. 8, §§ 1-7, 572-579; §§ 22-26, 596-601, and on Schlozer’s 
treatment of the Edda Boldl K., Der Mythos der Edda. Nordische Mythologie zwischen 
europaischer Aufklarung und nationaler Romantik (Tubingen: 2000) 81-83. 

87 Weber H.W. - Jameson R. - Scott W., Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, from the Earlier 
Teutonic and Scandinavian Romances (Edinburgh, Longman: 1814) 489. 

88 On Scott discussing berserkers see Wawn A., The Vikings and the Victorians. Inventing the 
Old North in igth century Britain (Cambridge: 2000) 68-70. 
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judgement and a depraved imagination’, most of whom had to be classed as 
‘merely impostors’. 89 The fundamental otherness of demonic anger had now 
arrived in the empathetic society of early romanticism, which saw the ber¬ 
serker as a social outsider and approached him with the understanding con¬ 
cern of a social worker. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Anger and the Unity of Philosophy: 
Interlocking Discourses of Natural and Moral 
Philosophy in the Scottish Enlightenment 

Tamas Demeter 


Summary 

By exploring various theoretical discourses of anger in Enlightenment Scotland 
I intend to show that various branches of philosophy exploited the same con¬ 
ceptual resources while discussing phenomenon in natural, moral and reli¬ 
gious contexts. Relying on the same concepts, various branches of theoretical 
inquiry were intertwined so that different layers of discourse exerted a mutual 
influence on one another: physiological discourses were filled with hidden 
moral meaning and religious content, and vice versa. Therefore, the discourses 
of the natural, psychological, social and transcendent aspects of human beings 
exhibited a remarkable conceptual unity in this period, just before they started 
to develop into specialized fields of knowledge. The present paper offers a case 
study as to how these conceptual interconnections worked within the Scottish 
Enlightenment’s sphere of intellectual influence in the particular case of anger. 


1 Introduction 

Anger is at the forefront of theoretical interest in eighteenth-century natural 
and moral inquiry in Scotland: 1 it serves as a standard illustration in the medi¬ 
cal, moral and theological discussions of fevers and violent active passions. 
As such it receives acute attention in connection with various physiological 
phenomena, like e.g. circulation, the animal spirits and raging fevers. In the 
descriptive and explanatory “science of man”, which can be understood as a 


i It is also in the forefront of interest in the Enlightenment in general. For a discussion of the 
developments on the Continent, one however that leaves out the physiological context, 
see Coleman P., Anger, Gratitude, and the Enlightenment Writer (Oxford: 2011). However, the 
Scottish context deserves special attention, because as Coleman (ibidem 4n7) points out 
‘we do not find French equivalents to Hume’s or Smith's reflective analysis of particular pas¬ 
sions as part of an overall moral philosophy’. 
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middle-range theory mediating between physiological and normative (ethical 
and theological) considerations, anger is discussed in connection with benevo¬ 
lence, love, and other passions motivating actions, tempers and various appe¬ 
tites, as well as its role in art and poetry. In ethical contexts it is discussed, in 
a typically condemning manner, as a moral fault, in the context of corrupting 
the mind; and in theological contexts, it is considered as a passion demolish¬ 
ing humility. But sometimes it is also painted with more appealing colours 
as a state of mind necessary for the exercise of certain social virtues and 
self-preservation. 

In this paper I will argue that these discourses of the Scottish Enlightenment 
are not independent of one another, quite to the contrary: various moral and 
natural philosophical discourses penetrate each other, linking moral philoso¬ 
phies to then-contemporary medical theories, and vice versa, lending medical 
theories moral and theological significance. Therefore the discourses of anger 
in this period are eminently suitable to illustrate the thesis that there is an inti¬ 
mate and remarkable connection between the discourses of natural and moral 
philosophy in the period. 

This thesis has significance in the context of present-day historiographies 
of both science and philosophy that are still inclined to treat their canon 
separately. 2 By exploring the interconnections of various discourses of anger, 
I wish to illustrate by a case study the fundamental unity of natural and moral 
philosophies in the early modern period. As I will argue, the discourses of 
anger in these different fields are conceptually congruent and these discourses 
frequently merge in a rather intricate manner: physiological theories are influ¬ 
enced by implicit normative and religious motivations, the phenomenological 
psychology of the “science of man” is informed by physiological considerations 
and also by implicit normative agendas. 


2 Visions of Disciplinary Unity and Interaction 

Ever since C.P. Snow’s famous essay on the ‘Two Cultures’ (rg5g), it has 
become a commonplace to refer to the divide separating the sciences and the 


2 Although there is a tendency to merge the canons: notable examples include Janiak A., 
Newton as Philosopher (Cambridge: 2008), Garber D., Leibniz: Body, Substance, Monad 
(Oxford: 2009), Janiak A. - Schliesser E. (eds.), Interpreting Newton (Cambridge: 2012), and 
Biener Z. - Schliesser E. (eds.), Newton and Empiricism (Oxford: 2014). For a recent discus¬ 
sion of the problem see Schmaltz T.M., “What Has History of Science to Do with History of 
Philosophy”, inLaerkeM. - Smith J.E.H. - Schliesser E. (eds.), Philosophy and Its History: Aims 
and Methods in the Study of Early Modem Philosophy (Oxford: 2013) 301-323. 
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humanities. 3 This divide did not exist for those working on the questions of 
anger in various discourses of the Scottish Enlightenment. Instead, the partici¬ 
pants saw themselves as contributing to a joint enterprise that could poten¬ 
tially converge upon a unified account of human phenomena encompassing 
physiological, moral and theological approaches. While the unifying charac¬ 
ter of this enterprise was considered as a matter of course, philosophy was 
not preoccupied with reconciling the ‘scientific’ and the ‘manifest’ image of 
man, as Wilfrid Sellars’ happy phrase has it, 4 but aspired to a comprehensive 
explanatory understanding of human beings from their natural, cognitive and 
affective constitution to their moral and transcendent ends. 

Early modern philosophers formulated various visions of the unity of phi¬ 
losophy. At one end of the early modern epistemological spectrum, Descartes’s 
influential vision of the sciences, in his Principles of Philosophy (1644), as 
branches growing out of metaphysical foundations represents one version 
of how unity could be conceived. Descartes’s original vision of method that 
underpinned this unity prescribed starting from intuitively clear and infallibly 
known metaphysical principles, the world’s basic constituents, ‘simple natures’, 
through which deductive knowledge in physics and other fields of knowledge 
was attainable. 5 At the other end of the spectrum, David Hume’s foundational 
project in his Treatise of Human Nature (1739/40) aspired to empirical knowl¬ 
edge about the limits and prospects of human cognition, a basis upon which a 
‘compleat system of the sciences’ could be erected. 6 

In late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century Scotland the unity of the 
sciences was typically conceived of in a Newtonian framework that postulated 
the primacy of experimental natural philosophy. Following the summary of 
his method of analysis and synthesis in Query 31 of the Opticks (which first 
appeared in the 1706 Latin edition), Newton formulated his legacy for moral 
philosophy in a much-quoted sentence: ‘if natural Philosophy in all its Parts, 
by pursuing this Method, shall at length be perfected, the Bounds of Moral 
Philosophy will also be enlarged.’ 7 According to Newton, this enlargement 


3 Snow C.P., The Two Cultures (Cambridge: 1993). 

4 Sellars W., "Philosophy and the Scientific Image of Man”, in idem, Empiricism and the 
Philosophy of Mind (London: 1963) 1-40. 

5 On Descartes’s vision of method see Garber D., “Descartes and Method in 1637”, in idem, 
Descartes Embodied (Cambridge: 2000) 33-51. 

6 On Hume’s foundational project see especially Hazony Y., “Newtonian Explanatory 
Reduction and Hume’s System of the Sciences”, in Biener Z. - Schliesser E. (eds.), Newton 
and Empiricism (Oxford: 2014) 138-170 and Boehm M., “Hume’s Foundational Project in the 
Treatise", European Journal of Philosophy (2013) doi: 10.1111/ejop. 12056. 

7 Newton Isaac, Philosophical Writings (Cambridge: 2004) 140. 
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should proceed through the perfection of natural philosophy, which consists 
in its increasing contribution to our knowledge of the attributes and intentions 
of God: 

For so far as we can know by natural philosophy what is the first cause, 
what power he has over us, and what benefits we receive from him, so far 
our duty towards him, as well as that towards one another, will appear to 
us by the light of nature. 8 

This self-understanding of natural philosophy was quite unlike that of modern 
science: it did not aspire exclusively to a descriptive, explanatory and secular 
knowledge of nature, but it also had intrinsic moral and theological content 
and implications. 9 

For Newton, the derivation of moral and theological knowledge from knowl¬ 
edge of nature was possible because the laws of morality, unlike the laws of 
nature, did not depend on God’s volition. As Peter Harrison puts it, for Newton 
God ‘wills good things—[and] things are not good because God wills them’. 10 
As Newton himself says, God is ‘freely willing good things [...] and constantly 
cooperating with all things according to accurate laws, as being the foundation 
and cause of the whole of nature, except where it is good to act otherwise.’ 11 
Therefore, not the presupposition of God’s inexplicable will, but his goodness 
should be our guide in understanding nature. Newton’s inquiry is all about 
God’s creation: it is an inquiry by which we find out about his intentions and 
thus about our own duty. Through the analysis of phenomena we find the laws 
of physics, and as these laws reflect God’s will and God wills good things, afor¬ 
tiori, the laws of physics must concur in the production of good effects. 

Newton did not take decisive steps toward the fulfilment of his vision 
for disciplinary unity, but he clearly formulated the task and the frame¬ 
work for Newtonian philosophers: to refine moral philosophy within the 


8 Ibidem. 

9 Cunningham A., “How the Principia Got Its Name; Or, Taking Natural Philosophy 
Seriously”, History of Science 29 (1991) 377-392, here 388. For a discussion see Grant A., 
“God and Natural Philosophy: The Late Middle Ages and Sir Isaac Newton”, Early Science 
and Medicine 5 (2000) 279-298. 

10 Harrison P., “Was Newton a Voluntarist?” in Force J.E. - Hutton S. (eds.), Newton and 
Newtonianism (Dordrecht: 2004) 39-64, 43. For a discussion of Harrison’s ideas see 
Henry J., “Voluntarist Theology at the Origins of Modern Science: A Response to Peter 
Harrison”, History of Science 54 (2009) 79-113. 

11 Cited in McGuire J.E., “Force, Active Principles, and Newton’s Invisible Realm”, in idem, 
Tradition and Innovation: Newton’s Metaphysics of Nature (Dordrecht: 2004) 216. 
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methodological and theological framework that his natural philosophy had 
set. And this was a persistent heritage for Scottish natural and moral philoso¬ 
phers: most of them were willing with David Fordyce to ‘[cjonsidcr nature or 
the World as the Volume or Book of God in the meanest page of which his 
perfections are legible’. 12 Having been committed to this understanding of 
the world, Cohn Maclaurin in his influential mid-century introductory text 
to the ideas of Newton’s Principia (1748) also insisted on the representation 
of natural philosophy as an enterprise ‘subservient to purposes of a higher 
kind, and is chiefly to be valued as it lays a sure foundation for natural reli¬ 
gion and moral philosophy’. 13 The elaboration of the implications, as well as 
the critique, of Newton’s programme for moral philosophy was left to the next 
generations, and many Scottish moral philosophers were willing to take up the 
Newtonian torch. 14 

One of the most self-conscious Newtonians, George Turnbull, in his Principles 
of Moral and Christian Philosophy, published in two volumes in 1739/40, makes 
an attempt to set the principles on the basis of which moral philosophy can 
be made out to be continuous with the programme of Query 31. 15 Turnbull’s 
central idea is this: regular and orderly appearances are due to the fact that 
nature is governed by laws whose physical explanation is given if an effect is 
shown to be arising from those laws. Some of these laws are such that they 
produce ‘good, perfection and beauty’ in the material world, 16 and an effect is 
thus instantly accounted for morally once it is shown to be produced by such 
laws. Explaining phenomena in this way is the part of natural philosophy that 
can be called moral philosophy. Just as Newton envisaged, the perfection of 
this part can proceed only through the refinement of natural philosophy, and 
our knowledge of the final causes that it provides. Probably writing under the 
influence of Colin Maclaurin, Turnbull proclaims that 

all the conclusions in natural philosophy, concerning the order, beauty, 

and perfection of the material world, belong properly to moral philosophy; 


12 Fordyce David, “A Brief Account of the Nature, Progress, and Origin of Philosophy” 
[1743/44], in idem, The Elements of Moral Philosophy (Indianapolis: 2003) 200. 

13 Maclaurin Colin, An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries (London, 
J. Nourse [etc.]: 1775 [1748]) 3 - 

14 For a discussion see Demeter T., “Enlarging the Bounds of Moral Philosophy: Newton’s 
Method and Hume’s Science of Man”, in Biener Z. - Schliesser E., Newton and Empiricism 
(Oxford: 2014) 171-204. 

15 Turnbull George, The Principles of Moral and Christian Philosophy (Indianapolis: 2005) 1: 
48-50. 

16 Ibidem. 
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being inferences that respect the contriver, maker, and governor of the 
world, and other moral beings capable of understanding its wise, good 
and beautiful administration, and of being variously affected by its laws 
and connexions. In reality, when natural philosophy is carried so far as to 
reduce phenomena to good general laws, it becomes moral philosophy; 
and when it stops short of this chief end of all enquiries into the sensible 
or material world, which is, to be satisfied with regard to the wisdom of 
its structure and oeconomy; it hardly deserves the name of philosophy in 
the sense of Socrates, Plato, Lord Verulam, Boyle, Newton, and the other 
best moral or natural philosophers. 17 

Thus moral philosophy begins where the conclusions of natural philosophy 
are reached. The conclusions themselves are already part of moral philoso¬ 
phy, because they are related to the order (beauty, good, and perfection) of 
the material world. Precisely for this reason they have constitutive reference to 
moral laws, just as they are bearers of theological content with respect to the 
design and government of the universe. 

The unity of various branches of philosophy so conceived amounts to more 
than a mere congruence of vague methodological pronouncements: it arises 
from the very nature of the subject matter common to these branches. As 
Turnbull himself puts it, unity arises from ‘the nature of things’ as the material 
world had been created purposively ‘for the sake of the moral world’, so that 
they ‘make one strictly, connected system’. 18 On the basis of this view of the 
world Turnbull even goes almost as far as endorsing a view akin to Berkeley’s 
idealism when he says that the material world ‘considered apart from its effects 
upon perceptive beings, hath no existence’—and he only slightly qualifies this 
strong metaphysical commitment by adding the proviso that ‘at least, [it] can¬ 
not be said to merit existence’. 19 There is thus a constitutive reference of the 
material world to the world of perceptive and moral beings, a reference with¬ 
out which the material world cannot be accounted for. 

It is thus not a bottom-up unity that Turnbull envisages for philosophical 
disciplines that is secured by the foundational disciplines of natural philoso¬ 
phy. Instead, in his vision, natural, moral and religious insights have a mutual 
reliance on one another: the study of the natural world presupposes percep¬ 
tual and psychological capacities that can be studied both as phenomena 
of physiology and as distinctively human phenomena of a ‘science of man’. 


17 Turnbull, Principles i: 52-53. 

18 Turnbull, Principles 1: 440. 

19 Turnbull, Principles 1: 441. 
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The unity and mutual dependence of these aspects of the world as studied in 
natural, moral and theological branches of philosophy are underpinned by the 
fact that the world is ht for purpose—that it is adapted to a certain end. 

This teleological unity of the world is also reflected in Francis Hutcheson’s 
1742 lectures on moral philosophy that prescribe search for the purposes in our 
constitution for which God and nature ‘has formed us’. 20 Hutcheson also finds 
a motivation for natural philosophy in studying what ‘these things are which 
our natural senses {or perceptive powers} recommend to us’, and his vision of 
unity is consonant with Turnbull’s. And so is Fordyce’s influential The Elements 
of Moral Philosophy (1754) in which he introduces philosophy as a descriptive 
enterprise that aspires to the knowledge of things ‘whether natural or artificial, 
by observing its Structure, the Parts of which it consists, their Connection and 
joint Action’. This descriptive knowledge of the ‘Constituent Principles’ that 
things follow in the course of their normal functioning directly leads to knowl¬ 
edge of their ‘Office and Use’, which in turn leads to knowledge of the ‘common 
Effort or Tendency of the Whole’. 21 

Thus the dominant vision concerning the unity of philosophy conceives 
the union of various branches of knowledge against the background of final 
causes with theological and normative aspirations. In this context David 
Hume’s account of human nature is outstanding because his vision of unity 
avoids theological aspirations altogether, and aims primarily at a secular and 
explanatory ‘science of man’. For Hume, the unity of philosophy is conceived 
primarily by the means of method, and not against the background of final 
causes or teleological considerations. 22 Yet, for the world of living organisms 
he retains some of the rhetoric of the mutual dependence of parts for a com¬ 
mon purpose, 23 and due to his commitment to the methods of anatomy while 
exploring human nature, 24 this functionalistic and synoptic outlook is charac¬ 
teristic of his account. 25 


20 Hutcheson Francis, Philosophiae Moralis Institutio Compendiariawith A Short Introduction 
to Moral Philosophy (Indianapolis: 2007) 24. 

21 Fordyce David, The Elements of Moral Philosophy (Indianapolis: 2003) 6. 

22 See Schliesser E., “Hume’s Attack on Newton’s Philosophy”, Enlightenment and Dissent 25 
(2009) 167-203, and Demeter T., “Hume’s Experimental Method”, British Journal for the 
History of Philosophy 20 (2012) 577-599. 

23 Hume David, A Treatise of Human Nature (Oxford: 2007) 1.4.6.12. 

24 Ibidem, 2.1.12.2. 

25 For a discussion see Demeter T., “The Anatomy and Physiology of Mind: David Hume’s 
Vitalistic Account”, in Horstmanshoff H.F.J. - King H. - Zittel C. (eds.), Blood, Sweat and 
Tears: Changing Concepts of Physiology from Antiquity into Early Modern Europe (Leiden: 
2012) 217-240. 
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The resulting knowledge of the anatomy of human nature is largely inde¬ 
pendent of its actual physiological realisation, but physiology is not irrele¬ 
vant to reaching conclusions in the science of man: lessons from optics, for 
example, can be useful in exploring sensation, a faculty whose study belongs 
equally to moral and natural philosophy. 26 Hume also turns to a physiological 
explanation of mistakes in reasoning couched in terms of animal spirits, and 
argues from the analogies between human and animal anatomy and physi¬ 
ology towards the conclusion that the mental capacities of animals must be 
similar to those of humans, and they are different mostly in degree and not in 
kind. 27 These conclusions allow for drawing further conclusions about what is 
good or useful for this particular constitution called human nature, and this 
can result in normative considerations on how to act in various situations, or 
how to change the circumstances so as to ensure the desirable action of those 
involved in a given situation. 28 But it certainly does not allow for drawing con¬ 
clusions concerning the nature or intentions of the deity. 29 

The unity of philosophical inquiry was just as popular an idea among natu¬ 
ral philosophers and physiologists as it was with moral philosophers. As part 
of a wider European tendency, 30 vitalistic ideas increasingly populated vari¬ 
ous branches of natural philosophy in Scotland from the early decades of the 
eighteenth century. As a consequence the sharp distinction that mechanical 
philosophies had drawn between mind and matter was blurred, 31 a develop¬ 
ment that could provide further support for the thesis that various branches 
of philosophy are united by the intricate connections among their respective 
subject matters. It is in this context that John Gregory could conclude in 1770 
that 1 [t]he laws of union between the mind and body, and the mutual influence 


26 See e.g. Hume, Treatise 2.2.8.6. and 1.9.3.11. See also 2.1.1.2 where Hume proclaims that the 
task of his science of man with respect to sensation ends where the task of anatomy and 
natural philosophy begins. 

27 Hume, Treatise 1.2.5.20 and Hume David, An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding 
(Oxford: 2000) 9.1. 

28 See Demeter T., “Morals before Objectivity: On the Relation of Moral Cognition and Moral 
Philosophy in Hume”, in Traninger A. - Murphy K. (eds.), The Emergence of Impartiality 
(Leiden: 2014) 335 ~ 359 - 

29 This is the lesson of Hume, Enquiry, Section 8/2, and Section 11. 

30 See Reill P.H., Vitalizing Nature in the Enlightenment (Berkeley: 2005). See also the useful 
collection Wolfe C.T. (ed.), Special Issue: Vitalism without Metaphysics? Medical Vitalism in 
the Enlightenment. Science in Context 21 (2008). 

31 See Wright J.P., “Substance versus Function Dualism in Eighteenth-Century Medicine”, in 
Wright J.P. - Potter P. (eds.), Psyche and Soma: Physicians and Metaphysicians on the Mind- 
Body Problem from Antiquity to Enlightenment (Oxford: 2002) 237-254. 
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they have upon one another [...] is one of the most important enquiries that 
ever engaged the attention of mankind, and almost equally necessary in the 
sciences of morals and of medicine.’ 32 

The search for the laws of psychophysical unity connected the held of 
human physiology to morals and religion. In very much the same manner as 
Maclaurin understood natural philosophy as being subservient to purposes of 
a higher kind, George Cheyne, the fashionable Scottish doctor, proclaimed in 
1724 that ‘[t]he infinitely wise author of nature has so contrived things that 
the most remarkable rule of preserving life and health are moral duties com¬ 
manded us, so true it is, that “Godliness has the promises of this life, as well as 
that to come.’” 33 Thus conceived, medical research contributes to fulfilling our 
moral duty and transcendent aspirations by preserving our health in accord¬ 
ance with God’s commandments, and it also helps us understand the world 
better by explaining what our creator has actually intended to us. 

The interconnections among various branches of philosophy are thus not 
ensured by one-way influences, but rather, as most authors emphasize, they 
constitute a system of mutual dependencies. Irrespective of the widespread 
reference to a theological framework, the central point of these visions, as is 
commonly acknowledged by natural and moral philosophers, is an aspira¬ 
tion to knowledge of ‘the nature, laws & connections of things, [...] & from 
thence deduce rules for the conduct & improvement of human life’ 34 —that 
is a comprehensive account of the world of dead and living matter, of morals 
and, for most philosophers, of God. The aim is thus a coherent account of the 
world, where coherence is not primarily a logical property of theories. Instead, 
it is used in the context of terms like “connection” and “order”, the bestowing 
of which upon the variety of things being the main task of philosophy. This 
is, as Adam Smith puts it, ‘the science of the connecting principles of nature’. 
Philosophy is responsible for ‘representing the invisible chains which bind 
together all these disjointed objects, endeavours to introduce order into this 
chaos of jarring and discordant appearances’. 35 The success of this enterprise 
is partly measured by the coherence various theories forge in a world of disor¬ 
dered phenomena. 


32 Gregory John, “Observations on the Duties and Offices of a Physician, and on the Method 
of Prosecuting Enquiries in Philosophy”, in idem, John Gregory’s Writings on Medical 
Ethics and Philosophy of Medicine (Dordrecht: 1998) 128. 

33 Cheyne George, A Treatise on Health and Long Life (London, William Kidd: 1787) 4. 

34 Fordyce, “A Brief Account” 166. 

35 Smith Adam, “The History of Astronomy”, in idem, Essays on Philosophical Subjects (1795), 
ed. W.P.D. Wightman - J.C. Bryce (Indianapolis: 1982) 33-105, 45-46. 
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Let us now turn to the question of how the coherence of the natural, 
moral and divine world is established when inquiry is conducted with the 
acute awareness of the relevance of one discipline to the larger scheme of 
the sciences. 


3 Anger as a Disease of Body, Mind and Society 

Anger is probably ideal for the illustration of how a phenomenon can travel 
through various disciplines and find its way into various descriptive and nor¬ 
mative discourses, at the same time revealing a remarkable unity among them. 
Physiology and the “science of man”, understood as a theory of the mind and 
society of moral beings, aspire to a descriptive and explanatory account of 
what anger consists in and how it is situated among other phenomena of the 
human condition. In normative moral and theological contexts, the questions 
concern the moral standing and the proper attitude toward anger, and its place 
in God’s creation. These discourses, as one might expect on the basis of what 
we have seen above, penetrate each other: prima facie descriptive discourses 
are filled with moral significance and theological connotations, and at the 
same time physiological ideas also enter moral and religious contexts. 

That physiology and descriptive psychology are mutually relevant was obvi¬ 
ous to many, once vitalistic ideas concerning the union of mind and body 
became common currency. It was gradually acknowledged that living bodies 
should be studied differently from the non-living parts of nature, because ani¬ 
mal economy is not just mere mechanism, and living bodies are not Cartesian 
automata for which an iatromechanical outlook could be the proper approach 
and neither could the activity of human bodies be derived exclusively from 
some mental substance. It was increasingly acknowledged that ‘mechanism 
takes Place and operates in it self only, on dead Matter’. 36 Thus it seemed 
natural to approach the activity of the mind as being united with the inter¬ 
nal activity of living matter, and to build theories of human functioning 
with the commitment that ‘the Works of Imagination and Memory, of Study, 
Thinking, and Reflecting, from whatever Source the Principle on which they 
depend springs, must necessarily require bodily Organs’. 37 And vice versa: in 
order to understand phenomena of life, recourse must be taken to a ‘Self-active 
Principle’ to which bodily mechanism is subordinated in ‘organized bodies fit 


36 Cheyne George, The English Malady (London, G. Strahan: 1733) 94. 
3 7 Cheyne, The English Malady 53. 
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for Animation and living Functions’. 38 The psychological discussion of cogni¬ 
tive functions was therefore underpinned by, and conjoined with, the physi¬ 
ological discussion of living functions, and eventually it would drive toward a 
unified account of mental and physiological aspects of human beings that left 
behind the image of man advocated by substance dualists. 39 

This approach may have seemed even more appropriate for affective func¬ 
tions and faculties, simply because more than cognitive faculties they were 
perceivably accompanied by bodily symptoms and processes. Anger is a phe¬ 
nomenon that aptly illustrates the mutual dependence of the affective and 
physiological realm because it has a place both in the physiological category of 
“raging fevers” and in the psychological category of “violent passions”. From a 
physiological perspective, anger in its primary form was typically conceived as 
an acute disease. As Cheyne put it: 

Hatred, for example, anger and malice, are but degrees of a frenzy, and a 
frenzy is one kind of a raging fever. From all which it is plains the violent 
and sudden passions, are more dangerous to health, than the flow and 
Continued, as acute diseases are more destructive than chronical. 40 

Anger is thus represented as a condition with destructive consequences for 
the human body. If people are concerned about leading a healthy life, then 
excesses of passions should be avoided because these excesses are as danger¬ 
ous to ‘the preservation of integrity of their intellectual faculties, or the bodily 
organs of them’ as are the ‘excesses in high food, or spirituous liquors’. 41 

Cheyne had an explanation of the destructive consequences of anger pri¬ 
marily in terms of bending and stretching the nervous fibers, which violently 
speeds up the circulation of blood and bodily juices, and blocks secretion. This 
line was also followed several decades later by William Cullen when he pro¬ 
claimed that '[ajmong the causes increasing the force of the Circulation, anger 
and other violent active passions are to be reckoned’, 42 which is due to the 
influence of the brain’s energy upon the heart. 43 This process can have poten¬ 
tially destructive consequences ‘in urging not only previous determinations 


38 Cheyne, The English. Malady 95. This is an idea characteristic for Enlightenment vitalists, 
see Reill, Vitalizing 128-132,148-154. 

39 See Wright, “Function versus Substance Dualism”. 

40 Cheyne, Treatise 125. 

41 Cheyne, Treatise 124. 

42 Cullen William, Works of William Cullen, 2 vols. (Edinburgh: 1827) 2: 215. 

43 Ibidem 2:366. 
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with violence, but also in urging to excess inequalities, otherwise innocent.’ 44 
The physiological consequences of anger can be so excessive that they con¬ 
strain conscious agency by limiting ‘the power of reasoning or choosing means 
to ends’, 45 but Cullen doubts that this disease typically entails a lasting or ‘des¬ 
perate’ condition of the brain 46 

Richard Mead, who was not of Scottish origin but belonged to the sphere 
of Scottish intellectuals, 47 devoted his Medica Sacra (published posthumously 
in 1755) to the enlightenment project of naturalizing the spiritual diseases as 
represented in the Bible. His central point is that ‘the divinity ought not to 
be made a party concerned in imposing diseases, which may possibly have 
natural causes’. 48 He undertakes the task of ‘removing vulgar errors, especially 
those related to religion’ 49 by giving medical explanations and suggesting cures 
for Biblical diseases, most importantly for ‘daemoniacks’, i.e. demonic posses¬ 
sion. According to Mead’s diagnosis, the symptoms associated with this con¬ 
dition are just those of madness, ‘a disease of an injured imagination, which 
derives its origin from the mind, having been too long a time fixed on any 
one object’. 50 Anger, whose physiological description in Mead is also couched 
in terms of increased circulation, 51 is a principal cause of madness, because 
as he says elsewhere, ‘inordinate affections, dwelling long on the mind, fre¬ 
quently become tedious diseases’, which reflect their respective natures, and if 


44 Ibidem 2: 214. 

45 Ibidem 1:107. 

46 Ibidem 1:566-567. 

47 Mead studied medicine with Archibald Pitcairne in Leiden and belonged to the Pitcairne 
Circle which consisted mostly of Scottish medical men like George Cheyne, George 
Hepburn, and William Cockburn. Like many other members of the circle he wished 
to place medicine on Newtonian footing. Thus he easily fits with Scottish context. For 
further discussion see e.g. Guerrini A., “Tory Newtonians: Gregory, Pitcairne and Their 
Circule”, Journal of British. Studies 25 (1986) 288-311; Brown T.M., “Medicine in the Shadow 
of the Principia", Journal of the History of Ideas 48 (1987) 629-648. On the influence of 
Scottish medicine well beyond the borders of Scotland see Wild W. (ed.), Medicine-by- 
Post: The Changing Voice of Illness in Eighteenth-Century British Consultation Letters and 
Literature (Amsterdam: 2006). 

48 Mead Richard, “Medica Sacra”, in idem, The Medical Works of Richard Mead (Dublin, 
Thomas Ewing: 1767) 475. 

49 Ibidem 444. 

50 Ibidem 471. 

51 See Mead Richard, “Mechanical Account of Poisons” in idem, The Medical Works of 
Richard Mead (Dublin, Thomas Ewing: 1767) 3-113,52. This essay was written in 1702 under 
the influence of Pitcairne without much mathematics but under the ideology of turning 
medicine Newtonian. 
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untreated, ‘anger ends in fury and madness’. 52 Thus anger comes in two forms, 
and for Mead, unlike for Cheyne, it is more dangerous in its chronic than in 
its acute version because the former has a capacity to develop into a serious 
mental disorder. 

The typical tone in which moral philosophers discuss anger is in tune with 
the medical discourse in emphasizing its destructive consequences for body, 
mind and society. Turnbull concurs with the physiological discourses of anger 
when he describes it as a ‘boiling, scorching fever’. 53 As such it is a source of 
misery of the body, and it also belongs to the group of ‘evil passions, which 
sadly degrade and corrupt the mind’. 54 Thus anger is both a moral and a medi¬ 
cal condition that cries for a cure. Hutcheson also agrees that these passions 
are ‘immediately uneasy and tormenting’, ‘we are the worse for them’, 55 and 
therefore it is a duty towards ourselves to restrain these passions. 

Anger is also a disease of society, and not only of the individual mind and 
body. The anti-social consequences of anger and similar violent passions 
are at the forefront of theoretical interests on the threshold of the Scottish 
Enlightenment. Gershom Carmichael, accepting the Stoic understanding 
of anger as a ‘short insanity’, emphasizes that anger has the most ‘unsocial’ 
consequences, and recommends refraining from action ‘in a state of blazing’ 
and diligence in ‘restraining our anger’. 56 Carmichael’s legacy is reflected in 
Hutcheson’s approach; he defines anger as a violent ‘Propensity to occasion 
Evil to another, arising upon apprehension of an Injury done by him’. 57 As such 
anger is essentially an anti-social, ‘Selfish Passion’, whose satisfaction yields 
‘Pleasures opposite to those of the publick Sense’. 58 Anger therefore drives us 
in the opposite direction than benevolence, which is for Hutcheson the central 
cohesive force of the social world analogous to Newton’s gravity in the natural 


52 Mead Richard, “Medical Precepts and Cautions”, in idem, The Medical Works of Richard 
Mead (Dublin, Thomas Ewing: 1767) 426. 

5 3 Turnbull, Principles 1:195. 

54 Ibidem 2:552. 

5 5 Hutcheson Francis, “Reflections on the Common Systems of Morality” [1725], in idem, On 

Human Nature (Cambridge: 1993) 104. 

56 Carmichael Gershom, “Supplements and Observations upon Samuel Pufendorf’s On 
the Duty of Man and Citizen according to the Law of Nature, composed for the Use of 
Students in the Universities ” [1724], in idem, Natural Rights on the Threshold of the Scottish 
Enlightenment: The Writings of Gershom Carmichael (Indianapolis: 2002) 65. 

57 Hutcheson Francis, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections, 
with Illustrations on the Moral Sense (Indianapolis: 2002 [1728]) 58. 

58 Ibidem 31,95. 
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world. 59 Nevertheless, Hutcheson warns against taking the presence of such 
selfish passions as an indication that due to ‘the great and good’ God’s inten¬ 
tions ‘men have not been equipped by nature for social life’. Anger and related 
passions arise only in the context of ‘conflict of interests, rivalry, jealousy, or 
by some thought of previous injury or cruelty,’ so albeit destructive of social 
bonds, these passions are only secondary to natural benevolence. 60 

Because we are aware of its potentially destructive consequences, anger is 
thought to preclude a sympathetic response of bystanders. Although sympa¬ 
thy is a faculty of human nature that facilitates the communication of affec¬ 
tions, it works in the reverse way with anger and the like passions precisely 
because they are anti-social. As Adam Smith explains in his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1759): 

The hoarse, boisterous, and discordant voice of anger [...] inspires us 
with either fear or aversion. We do not fly towards it [...]. ft is the same 
case with hatred. Mere expressions of spite inspire it against nobody, but 
the man who uses them. Both these passions are by nature the objects 
of our aversion. Their disagreeable and boisterous appearance never 
excites, never prepares, and often disturbs, our sympathy. 61 

For this reason the imitations of anger and similar passions can hardly be 
exploited in artistic creation, as it could facilitate at most a ‘very strange 
entertainment’. 62 Lord Karnes explains the underlying mechanism in greater 
detail his Elements of Criticism (1762): imitations of anger are ‘so far from caus¬ 
ing any emotion similar to themselves, to incite a spectator to imitation, that 
they have an opposite effect’ even if it is moderate. 63 In Karnes’s account this 
feature of anger arises from the fact that its expression puts the audience on 
the defensive, and therefore the one expressing anger invites a negative moral 
judgment: he is duly condemned for abandoning the standards of good taste 
and stepping outside the community of amiable men—a social consequence 
best avoided by a preventive cure. 


59 See Hutcheson Francis, An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue 
(Indianapolis: 2008 [1725]) 150. 

60 Hutcheson Francis, “On the Natural Sociability of Mankind” [1730], in idem, Logic, 
Metaphysics, and the Natural Sociability of Mankind (Indianapolis: 2006) 209-210. 

61 Smith Adam, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (Cambridge: 2002) 45. 

62 For a useful overview of the British aesthetic context see Stauffer A.M., Anger, Revolution 
and Romanticism (Cambridge: 2005) 18-37. 

63 Home Henry, Lord Karnes, Elements of Criticism, 2 vols. (Indianapolis: 2005) 1:131. 
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4 The Cures of Anger 

Due to its potentially destructive consequences for body, mind and society, 
anger needs to be treated, but the suggested cures differ according to the out¬ 
look and temperament of the therapist. We have seen that anger is both a med¬ 
ical and a moral condition, it is as much a fever as an evil or selfish passion. 
As such, it is a vice for which the agent is to be held responsible, and conse¬ 
quently he loses our sympathy. ‘Sudden passionate motions of anger’ are listed 
in Hutcheson’s System of Moral Philosophy as middle-range vices, less vicious 
than original malice, impiety or selfish design, but more vicious than partial¬ 
ity, or weakness when facing temptations or threats. 64 Therefore it is immoral 
to cure acute anger by unleashing it for taking revenge, and it is also psycho¬ 
logically inadvisable because anger and revenge, as Turnbull points out, ‘when 
their end is accomplished, what else is it but a short-lived relaxation from the 
most tormenting pain, which is quickly followed by remorse and just fears?’ 65 

The suggested cures for anger also depend on the guise under which it is 
represented in various discourses, but one consensual way to avoid anger as a 
violent passion is preventive: one should have ‘well regulated affections’ which 
can save us from vice, the mind’s ‘greatest enemy, as well as debased and which 
can keep ‘its health and peace’. 66 Thus anger, considered as a psychological 
problem, can be prevented if we ‘strengthen as much as possible, by frequent 
Meditation and Reflection, the calm Desires’. 67 An alternative route could 
lead through 

[t]he love of God, as it is the sovereign remedy of all miseries, so, in par¬ 
ticular, it effectually prevents all the bodily disorders the passions intro¬ 
duce, by keeping the passions themselves within due bounds; and, by the 
unspeakable joy, and perfect calm, serenity and tranquility it gives the 
mind, becomes the most powerful of all the means of health and long life. 68 

Preventing anger is the best way of avoiding all the unwelcome consequences 
of this condition, and it also has the side effect of strengthening the mind and 
body in general. 


64 Hutcheson Francis, A System of Moral Philosophy (London, R. and A. Poulis: 1755) 1.4.11. 

65 Turnbull, Principles 1:195 

66 Ibidem. 

67 Hutcheson, Essay m. 

68 Cheyne, Treatise 135. 
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If prevention proves to be unsuccessful, then some rational reflection can 
help in acute cases, at least in Hutcheson’s understanding. Given that anger 
is a self-centred passion, it can be cured if one realises that it often arises 
from a ‘partial View of publick Goods’, i.e. a biased misrepresentation of inten¬ 
tions, actions and their consequences. 69 If put in the proper light, it becomes 
apparent that anger typically arises from ‘ignorance or accident’: 70 if we ‘force 
our Minds to examine the real Springs of the resented Actions’ 71 and con¬ 
template our selfish passions by giving ‘just ideas of their objects’, 72 we will 
find, more often than not, that the action giving rise to our anger is not due to 
malice but to ‘selfish Temper’ for which the author of the action is to be pitied 
rather than hated, as it is ‘really more pernicious to himself than to others’. 73 
Thus the reasons for anger largely disappear if the action that gives rise to it is 
contemplated from a broader, moral point of view. 

Mead is more interested in chronic and pathological cases for which he sug¬ 
gests both psychological and medical treatment. From the medical angle the 
task is to reduce increased circulation, because the right treatment requires 
the ‘disorderly motion of the animal spirits [...] to be calmed’. This can be 
achieved by blood-letting, blisters, setons or the cooling of the head, but in 
more severe cases taking medication like myrrh, galbanum, camphor or niter 
can also be suggested. As for its psychological treatment, Mead suggests not to 
investigate the causes of anger, quite the contrary: the patient should turn his 
attention to ‘thoughts directly contrary to those, which possessed it [i.e., the 
mind] before’ in order to bring his mind out of the state of anger. 74 

The emphasis in all these suggestions falls on therapies and techniques that 
could foster a physiological and affective equilibrium in individuals that live 
in a social world of conflicting interests and aspirations that provides ample 
occasions for anger. Coleman’s point about the enlightenment debates on 
anger on the Continent can be driven home in the Scottish context as well: 
these theories directly relate to practical issues about the range of behaviours 
that are compatible with a cohesive society, about how people respond to one 
another, and how they understand themselves. 75 The therapies that facilitate 
the maintenance of a harmonious inner world serve the purpose of peaceful 


69 Hutcheson, Essay 76 see also 126. 

70 Hutcheson, “On the Natural Sociability” 210. 

71 Hutcheson, Essay 124. 

72 Hutcheson, “Reflections” 104. 

73 Hutcheson, Essay 124. 

74 Mead, “Medica Sacra” 476-477. 

75 Coleman, Anger 29. 
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and virtuous social coexistence. From this perspective, physiological, psycho¬ 
logical and sociological diagnoses are subservient to, and are unified with, 
moral, social and sometimes religious agendas. 


5 Anger as Natural and Virtuous 

It is precisely the awareness of the social and religious significance of anger 
that eventually leads to a more balanced account of the phenomenon in sev¬ 
eral authors. Despite the overwhelming negative rhetoric of anger as a dis¬ 
ease, mental disorder, vice and threat to the sociability of mankind, the very 
same authors are frequently sensitive to the function of anger in society and 
in God’s creation. 

In his Treatise of Human Nature, David Hume discusses anger as a natural 
ingredient of human affective constitution. He is not concerned with an evalu¬ 
ative account of anger as a vice or as a threat to society; instead he provides a 
naturalistic and phenomenological account of how anger is related to other 
passions, what role it plays in the motivation of action, and what its functions 
are in the context of human coexistence. For Hume, moderate anger is a nor¬ 
mal and necessary part of our moral constitution: 

We are not, however, to imagine, that all the angry passions are vicious, 
tho’ they are disagreeable. There is a certain indulgence due to human 
nature in this respect. Anger and hatred are passions inherent in our very 
frame and constitution. The want of them, on some occasions, may even 
be a proof of weakness and imbecility. And where they appear only in a 
low degree, we not only excuse them because they are natural; but even 
bestow our applauses on them, because they are inferior to what appears 
in the greatest part of mankind. 76 

Maybe because Hume primarily aspires to a naturalistic theory, and he has no 
normative moral commitments that precede his descriptive account of human 
nature, 77 he refrains from a condemning tone on anger. As a consequence, he 
does not see a problem with communicating anger, just like any other passion, 


76 Hume, Treatise 3-3.3.7. 

77 Or at least normative moral content is derivative in Hume’s descriptive and explanatory 
enterprise. See Demeter, “Morals before Objectivity”. 
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via sympathy: unlike for Kames and Smith, anger for Hume is a passion whose 
communication ‘takes place among animals, no less than among men’. 78 

Hume is not alone with this insight: Hutcheson and Turnbull are even more 
detailed in explaining the potentially positive role anger plays in the context 
of human sociability. The core idea, as Hutcheson puts it, is that ‘[o]ur Anger 
itself is a necessary Piece of Management, by which every pernicious Attempt 
is made dangerous to its Author.’ 79 This idea is also implicit in the passage from 
Hume quoted above, but Turnbull explains it in greater detail in terms of its 
teleological, one could almost say: evolutionary, function. For him anger is a 
useful ‘instinct’ that is ‘in reality the necessary operation of self-defence’. Anger 
in its primary form is ‘momentary’, it is a reaction against ‘natural evil’ or some¬ 
one’s intention to harming us. As such it operates without reason, and it should 
be so because without government there is no time to deliberate when ‘sudden 
resistance is the only security’. 80 

Reason itself can give rise to a different kind of anger when contemplating 
injustice. This kind of anger is a reaction to ‘moral evil’, and in this sense it has 
‘an inseparable connexion with the sense of virtue’, because it is a desire of hav¬ 
ing the vice punished—and it is, as Turnbull warns us, is ‘by no means malice’. 
In this sense anger is not at all a threat to society, quite the contrary: ‘it is one 
of the common bonds by which society is held together: a fellow-feeling which 
each individual has in behalf of the whole species, as well as of himself.’ 81 This 
moral anger is however weaker than the natural because the latter is induced 
by harm intended towards ourselves, and our regard for ourselves are much 
greater than our regard for society or mankind. 

Thus anger for Turnbull is a phenomenon with many faces. It is true that it 
is a medical and psychological condition, a fever that corrupts the mind, and 
it is also an evil passion that must be constrained, but at the same time, it is 
a natural means of self defence under the relevant social circumstances (i.e. 
without central government), and in its higher form can even be genuinely 
moral—and taken as such it is a genuine virtue and not a vice. Moral anger, 
however, is not a selfish passion, it arises from the violation of public good, and 
its aim is not taking revenge but due punishment. 

Although Turnbull’s account is evolutionary in the sense that it explains 
why and how anger is necessary for survival and the moral stability of soci¬ 
ety, it is thought to function under the auspices of divine providence. Turnbull 


78 Hume, Treatise 2.2.12.6. 

79 Hutcheson, Essay 119. 

80 Turnbull, Principles 2: 764-765. 

81 Turnbull, Principles 2: 765. 
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alludes to God’s design by emphasizing that there is a ‘reason and end’ for 
which ‘men was made liable to this passion’, namely ‘to prevent and remedy 
[...] injury’. 82 For Flutcheson, too, anger is part of human nature due to divine 
contrivance, and as such it responds to the needs of living in a society of con¬ 
flicting interests arising from the self-love of individuals. Under such circum¬ 
stances ‘[tjhere could not [...] be a wiser contrivance to refrain injuries than to 
make every mortal some way formidable to an unjust invader, by such a violent 
passion.’ 83 Anger has thus found a way from the discourses of a disease and 
vice to the discourse on the signs of divine providence. 


6 Conclusion 

Anger is a phenomenon that travelled back and forth between various dis¬ 
courses on human nature in the Scottish Enlightenment. As Thomas Dixon 
have pointed out, the concepts and categories of these discourses, in our 
case ‘passions’, ‘affections’, ‘self-love’ and so on, are common currencies of 
physiology, moral philosophy and theology. 84 Due to the common conceptual 
resources, these disciplines not only studied the same phenomena, but they 
discussed them in the same language, and as a consequence they drove toward 
a unified account. Thus anger is a ranging fever, but as such it was not only 
a physiological and psychological phenomenon, but it also had moral signifi¬ 
cance as a violent passion, which quickly turned into a vice disagreeable to 
God and society. 

Cheyne is perhaps an ideal example of integrating all these aspects in a sin¬ 
gle account: he conceives of anger as an acute disease, avoiding it is a moral 
obligation, a duty toward ourselves, and the love of God is its best preventive 
cure. But even those not dwelling on all aspects of anger are aware of the vari¬ 
ous contexts in which the same language is applied. Turnbull, for one, seems to 
be equally well versed in the physiological, psychological, moral and religious 
discourses of anger, and paints a fairly balanced picture of it, albeit hardly dis¬ 
cussing its physiological facets. But the same language is spoken by those not 
especially sensitive to the moral and religious implications of physiological 
processes, like Cullen. 


82 Ibidem. 

83 Hutcheson, Essay 46. 

84 Dixon T., From Passions to Emotions: The Creation of a Secular Psychological Category 
(Cambridge: 2003) 5. 
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Anger is thus a phenomenon through which a remarkable conceptual unity 
among early modern disciplines of human functioning can be illustrated. Due 
to this unity various aspects of human functioning had been represented as 
aspects of an organized unity. One consequence of this representation was 
the increasing tendency of naturalizing the spiritual, moral and psychologi¬ 
cal aspects of human beings by showing the physiological correlate of these 
aspects. For most authors the proper significance and meaning of this naturali¬ 
zation was revealed in the context of Newtonian natural theology: by exploring 
the various aspects of the human frame and their interconnections the design 
and intentions of God could be explored. Mead illustrates this stance clearly; he 
thinks that his naturalizing project should not erode belief in divine power, as 
it is not less ‘manifested by the cure of the most grievous diseases, performed in 
an instant at his command; than by the expulsion of evil spirits’. Restoring ‘firm¬ 
ness and flexibility to relaxed and contracted nerves’ or ‘changing the properties 
of the elements’ testily both God’s omnipotence and presence in the world. 85 

At the same time, the continuity of these discourses also provided an inspi¬ 
ration in the opposite direction, namely that of secularisation. In the present 
context, Hume and Cullen are interested in naturalisation without aspiring for 
religious consequences. Hume made explicit the epistemological reasons of 
his refusal to extend the conclusions of either moral or natural philosophy to 
implications on transcendent matters: our cognitive apparatus is so limited 
that we cannot expect epistemic benefits from such inquiries. 86 Hume’s ideas 
influenced Cullen’s methodology and metaphysics for chemistry and physiol¬ 
ogy, and as a possible consequence he also refrained from drawing moral or 
religious conclusions from natural inquiry. 87 This reluctance is reflected in the 
telling irony in his explorations of the possible causes and treatments of gout. 
Although Cullen also mentions the ‘passions of the mind’ among the occa¬ 
sional causes of gout, he refuses to speculate on possible therapies in this case, 
because ‘[h]ow they are to be avoided I must leave to the philosophers, or, if 
you will, to the divines.’ 88 


85 Mead, “Medica Sacra” 443. 

86 See Demeter, “Liberty”, and also Demeter T., “Natural Theology as Superstition: David 
Hume and the Changing Ideology of Natural Inquiry”, in Demeter T. - Murphy K. - 
Zittel C. (eds.), Conflicting Values of Inquiry: Ideologies of Epistemology in Early Modern 
Europe (Leiden: 2014) 176-199. 

87 Donovan A., Philosophical Chemistry in the Scottish Enlightenment: The Doctrines and 
Discoveries of William Cullen andJoseph Black (Edinburgh: 1975) 56-61. 

88 Cullen William, “First Lines of the Practice of Physic”, in idem, Works of William Cullen, 
2 vols. (Edinburgh: 1827) 2:131. 
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Hume sees the role of his descriptive anatomy of human nature quite dis¬ 
tinct from that of the normative discourse of the moralist, and Cullen simi¬ 
larly, but in a more reserved tone, separates his physiology from the questions 
of normative ethics and theology. Thus despite the language they share with 
those forging a common framework for human phenomena from natural phi¬ 
losophy to theology, Hume and Cullen turn away from normative and religious 
connotations of the study of human phenomena. By distancing the discourses 
of anger and other passions from theological considerations, they implicitly 
challenged the foundations of conceptual unity. Thus beside the conceptual 
unity of the discourses of anger, the tendencies to dissolve this unity and the 
drive toward disciplinary differentiation received a crucial impetus. 
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PART 3 


Anger in Literary Discourses: Epic and Drama 



CHAPTER 11 


Iustas in iras? Perspectives on Anger as a Driving 
Force in Neo-Latin Epic 


Christian Peters 


1 Introduction 

Aeneas is an angry man. Or so, at least, he might appear to the reader, who is 
left astonished after having shared the hero’s company for about 10,000 lines 
of verse of Augustan epic poetry, of which the first ca. 9,990 showed the man 
developing into a hero ( virum ) who takes great pains not to have his personal 
emotions interfere with whatever the gods might have in store for the greater 
fate of a Roman Empire yet to come. 1 This, of course, is an oversimplification of 
the one great master narrative our Western civilization has besides the Bible. 
It is, however, the overall impression that two millennia of Virgil’s exegetes, 
admirers and apologists had to cope with once they had come across the idea 
that what Aeneas does in the last eight verses of the epic by slaying the already 
defeated Turnus after a fair duel severely damages most of what he had done, 
or not done, before. Virgilian scholarship, past and present, then found more 
instances of the hero succumbing to ira and other negative affects at the cost 
of his pietas . 2 Over the decades, these readings of Virgil have encountered 


1 Scholarship on the possibility of a development in Aeneas’ character is summarized by 
Fuhrer T., “Aeneas: A Study in Character Development”, Greece & Rome 36 (1989) 63-72. 

2 Although not within the scope of this contribution, it should be mentioned that a significant 
starting point for discussions of Aeneas’ anger in Virgil’s epic has, for some time, come from 
the so-called “Harvard School" which claimed to perceive two distinct “voices” in the Aeneid: 
a “public” one celebrating the establishment of what would be the starting point of Augustan 
imperium, and a private one mourning the destruction and suffering inflicted on any per¬ 
son or people standing in its way. Soon, particular attention was given to Aeneas’ acts of ira 
and furor which supposedly shed a negative light on his otherwise praised pietas. Parry A., 
“The Two Voices of Virgil’s Aeneid ’, Arion 2 (1963) 66-80 was crucial to the establishment 
of this line of interpretation for the Aeneid. The studies of Boyle A.J., “The Meaning of the 
Aeneid. A Critical Inquiry”, Ramus 1 (1972) 63-90 and Putnam M.C.J., “‘Pius’ Aeneas and the 
Metamorphosis of Lausus”, Arethusa 14 (1981) 139-156 focussed on Aeneas’ ira and furor as a 
starting point for revising Virgil’s conception of his hero. Boyle puts particular emphasis on 
the tenth book, where he sees Aeneas as not living up to the demands of pietas and falling 
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criticism: according to Galinsky, even to this day scholars have regularly walked 
into a sort of trap laid out by the early Christian writers and humanist critics 
of the Aeneid, who had exclusively applied the moderation of Stoic philosophy 
or Christian dementia to the epic and its hero’s actions. * * 3 Galinsky interprets 
Aeneas’ behaviour in the final scene of the Aeneid against the background not 
only of the epic’s wider context, 4 but also of a broader bandwidth of philo¬ 
sophical schools and traditions which would have been accessible to Virgil, 5 


back into the fury and anger that characterized him when still at Troy (67-68). Adding to that, 
“[b]ook 12 [...] presents clearly an unambiguously collapse of the imperial ideology.” (69) 
Putnam takes the same direction when he states that, with Lausus, Aeneas slays a man who is 
presented as a specimen of the very pietas he himself is supposed to show (145-146) and that 
ira is the fuel of the final scene (153-154). This theory is far from being universally accepted. 
Still, a shadow has been cast on the Aeneid that will hardly be removed any time soon and 
that pervades a lot of specialized studies on Virgil. Cf. e.g. Adler E., Vergil’s Empire (Oxford: 
2003), who argues that the Aeneid stages a struggle between Epicurean philosophy as the 
actually more favourable and valid philosophical doctrine and the necessities of exercising 
power on the inhabitants of the Roman Empire, which would be undermined by Epicurean 
truth. More or less recent comprehensive criticism of the “voices” in the Aeneid can be found 
in Minson R.A., “A Century of Extremes: Debunking the Myth of Harvard School Pessimism”, 

Iris 16-17 (2003-4) 46-53, who disapproves of the term “Harvard School”, and Holzherg N., 
Vergil. DerDichter und sein Werk (Munich: 2006) 60-61. Scholarship on the slaying of Turnus 
has been summarized by Burnell P., “The Death of Turnus and Roman Morality”, Greece & 
Rome 34 (1987) 186-200. This critical stance towards literature that is supposed to support 
Western imperialistic ideology is echoed, among others, inWaswo R., The Founding Legend 
of Western Civilization: From Virgil to Vietnam (Hanover: 1997), who, although sometimes 
overstretching his point to virtually every aspect of Western cultural history, quite convinc¬ 
ingly traces the story of a steady civilizing urge to the West maiming all indigenous culture 
standing in its way as the basic narrative of occidental culture, cf. ibid. 3-63. Analogous to 
Waswo’s findings, Kallendorf C., The Other Virgil: Pessimistic Readings of the Aeneid in Early 
Modern Culture (Oxford: 2007) 77-100 shows a critical stance towards imperialism in Ercilla’s 
LaAraucana. 

3 Galinsky K., “The Anger of Aeneas”, The AmericanJournal ofPhilology 109 (1988) 321-348, 322: 
“The one-sided use of Stoic doctrine as the only criterion is as unsatisfactory as the opposite 
pole of the recent scholarly debate, i.e., the argument for ‘moral ambiguity’.” 

4 Galinsky, “Anger” 323-325 takes into consideration the Aeneid s own mechanics and grid of 
moral prerequisites. 

5 Galinsky, “Anger” 326-328 discusses the rhetorical and jurisdictional tradition with an 
emphasis on the concept of Sixala 6pyf|. He shows that Aeneas’ action in the final scene of 
the Aeneid is in accordance with how any philosophical school, be it Platonic, Aristotelian, 
Epicurean or Stoic, would have evaluated the situation (329-340). Only in orthodox Stoicism 
would slaying Turnus as an act of ira have been reproachable, but, according to Galinsky, in 
that philosophical tradition it would also have been wrong to show dementia by leaving an 
opponent alive who obviously deserves death, thus resulting in a paradox. 
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and offers a new evaluation of the hero’s moral conduct, in which ‘his impas¬ 
sioned action can be considered as unequivocally moral.’ 6 

Renaissance humanist neo-Latin poets were not so lucky to have access 
to Galinsky’s elucidating paper, but had to deal with precisely that critical tra¬ 
dition inherited from the Church Fathers that modern philology succeeded in 
doing away with. The unleashing or constraining of Aeneas’ anger, as viewed by 
humanists, forms the basis of two substantial contributions Craig Kallendorf 
made to understanding the reception of potential ambiguities in the hero’s 
character. In his 1989 book In Praise of Aeneas, Kallendorf shows that the epi- 
deictic view of poetic narratives, which was derived from humanist rhetoric, 
was the dominant perspective on the Aeneid for most humanists. 7 He bases 
his findings not only on theoretical writings by humanists such as Boccaccio 
and Salutati, 8 who claimed that poetry in general and epic in particular must 
praise the virtuous and condemn the vicious by making the former achieve 
victory and the latter suffer defeat, but also illustrates his findings with human¬ 
ist poetry that has adapted these theoretical views. 9 Given these recommen¬ 
dations, it would have been obvious for a humanist (court) poet, even if he 
lacked aspirations of imitation and emulation concerning the classical models, 
why epic was the proper choice for the deeds of “his” prince and vice versa. 10 
As Kallendorf shows, the poets were quite conscious of the fact that Aeneas 


6 Galinsky, “Anger’’ 323. This paper can but hint at the immense and vigorous debate that 
has arisen over the aspects discussed in Virgilian scholarship. For evaluations of the 
traditions and “schools” that have been established, cf., among others, Minson, “Century” 
passim, but also the earlier contributions by Schmidt E.A., “The Meaning of Vergil’s 
Aeneid:’ American and German Approaches”, The Classical World 94 (2001) 145-171 and 
Stahl H.-P., “Aeneas—An ‘Unheroic’ Hero?", Aretkusa 14 (1981) 157-177. 

7 Kallendorf C., In Praise of Aeneas: Virgil and Epideictic Rhetoric in the Early Italian 
Renaissance (Hanover: 1989) 61-62. Indispensable for understanding the epideictic 
focus of humanist authors are also Vickers B., “Epideictic and Epic in the Renaissance”, 
New Literary History 14 (1983) 497-537 and passim, and before him Hardison O.B., The 
Enduring Monument. A Study of the Idea of Praise in Renaissance Literary Theory and 
Practice (Chapel Hill: 1954) 24-42. 

8 The former of which, as Kallendorf, Praise 67 states, followed Petrarch in “a conception 
of rhetoricized poetry that embraces epideictic rhetoric.” Even before the cited theorists, 
Petrarch had betrayed doubts concerning the Aeneid.' s succinctly epideictic design by 
separating, in his Africa, the literary, Virgilian Dido from the historical one, while at the 
same time modelling the character of Sophonisba on Virgil’s Dido (he does not make her 
Scipio’s lover, however) cf. ibid. 41-48. 

9 For Kallendorf, Praise 21, Scipio Africanus in Petrarch’s Africa is a case where the 
epideictic technique humanists saw at work in the character of Aeneas was made even 
more explicit. 

1 o On epic as the literary genre worthy of rulers, cf. also Hardison, Monument 71-84. 
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could hardly be the perfectly virtuous hero while slaying the already defeated 
Turnus who is begging for mercy. 11 Thus for example Maffeo Vegio, in his sup¬ 
plemental thirteenth book to the Aeneid, which found wide acclaim from con¬ 
temporary and later humanists, took great pains to mend this moral flaw in 
that he shows Aeneas as a benign conqueror and the Rutuli as deserving los¬ 
ers who admit their own defeat. 12 As an addition, somewhat counterbalancing 
his findings in the first book, Kallendorf published The Other Virgil, where he 
presents examples of neo-Latin (and later vernacular) epic poetry that actu¬ 
ally did not try to mend the moral ambiguity established by the Aeneid and its 
humanist critics, 13 but embraced it as a means to provide subversive under¬ 
tones to their own narratives. The foremost Latin example of this strand of 
tradition is Francesco Filelfo’s (1398-1481) Sphortias , 14 an epic poem for 
Francesco Sforza that, originally intended as laudatory, Filelfo never succeeded 
in finishing and which mirrors the poet’s ambivalent relationship to Sforza and 
Milan. Kallendorf’s reading of the epic’s third book, which treats the battle and 
sacking of Piacenza in 1447, shows how the author adapts the moral failure (to 
restrain ira and furor) of the classical model to Sforza’s failure in controlling his 
mercenaries’ rage against the sacked city, which resulted in mass looting and 
rape. This hit Filelfo’s hero where it hurt, i.e., his core competency as a military 
leader. 15 


11 Cf. also, among others, Giovanni Pontano, who in his treatise De morali disciplina states: 
‘Quamobrem iratus aliquis, aut fervoris stimulis percitus, virum fortem praestare nequit.’ 
Cited in Kallendorf, Other Virgil 43b 

12 Kallendorf, Praise 100-117. The opening scene of the supplement is directly connected 
to the last verses of the Aeneid and shows an Aeneas whose anger and rage have ceased 
altogether. He speaks to the Rutuli, not only affirming that his furor has disappeared, but 
also arguing that it was their rage that brought his vengeance upon them. Cf. Vegio, Liber 
xiii 30-1 and 46-8. In another speech, Drances acknowledges Tumus’/uror as the reason 
for his defeat (cf. ibid. 4if). A reprise of his analysis of Vegio can be found in Kallendorf, 
Other Virgil 41-42. 

13 In this vein, there is also a remarkable shift towards rehabilitating Turnus as a hero who 
can manage his anger, cf Kallendorf, Other Virgil 48f. 

14 The poem is not preserved as a whole in one manuscript and remains unedited, though 
an editio princeps is nearing completion by Jeroen de Keyser whom I thank for this 
information. Diana Robin edited the third book for her study Filelfo in Milan. Writings 
1451-14/7 (Princeton: 1991), on which Kallendorf’s analysis is also based. 

15 Kallendorf, Other Virgil 54-55 argues that in the sack of Piacenza, “‘furor’ (‘rage’), ‘ira’ 
(‘anger’) and ‘rabies’ (‘madness’), the negative value-words from the Aeneid are associated 
with the Milanese [...].” Although Filelfo at first appears to try and detach Sforza from the 
moral failings of his troops, “[i]n the end, then, he is a flawed leader, bound to his troops 
and their ‘impietas’ at the same time as he grieves at their excesses.” Kallendorf builds 
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Unfortunately, there has been hardly any further scholarship on this impor¬ 
tant aspect, both in terms of the reception of Virgil in humanist literature as 
well as of the literary strategies of panegyric humanist poetry. In what follows 
I will try to shed light particularly on the practical applications of the human¬ 
ists’ attitude towards epic anger in the panegyric epic poetry of the fifteenth 
century, thereby of course drawing on the valuable contributions made by past 
scholarship on the topic, while nonetheless adding a crucial aspect to it. 

There is, in Kallendorf’s important findings, a notable gap between the 
fact that fifteenth-century humanists generally considered Aeneas’ anger as 
something to cope with and the very particular case of one humanist whose 
frustrated professional ambitions and insults to his person made him exploit 
the—actual or supposed—subversive undertones of the raging epic hero for 
his personal intellectual revenge. In panegyric epics, which formed one or the 
major part of Latin epic poetry in the Quattrocento, there was in fact ample 
space to have the hero or other characters show anger, either to an appropriate 
measure or in such an excessive way as to deliberately taint the epic decorum, 
and thus comment on the political events of which the particular epic tells. 

This paper is meant to fill that gap for fifteenth-century panegyric epic. 
I want to focus on three major panegyric epics of the fifteenth century that, 
each in its own way, use displays of anger to comment on the events described 
and to guide the reader’s assessment of (then) contemporary history. By doing 
so, a both supplemental and complementary perspective may be added to 
Kallendorf’s findings and broaden our view towards seeing literary depictions 
of anger as an important and effective poetic device. 

It should, however, be taken into consideration that there is a substantial 
difference between the literary characters of the classical model as embodied 
by Aeneas and the heroes of panegyric epics in the Quattrocento: the latter 
existed as real and visible persons of political import at the same time the epics 
were published. 16 Therefore, their actions in epic poetry were first and fore¬ 
most evaluated by the rules and conventions of poetic probability, albeit not 


upon Diana Robin’s study that shows convincingly that the Sphortias' description of the 
sack of Piacenza in 1447 was far from being an advertisement for Sforza’s abilities as a 
captain (67-81). Robin does not connect these findings to the moral ambiguities of the 
Aeneid, which she nonetheless considers the main model for the Sphortias. 

16 Cf. the short and striking assessment of Tissoni Benvenuti that “il virgilio quattrocentesco” 

was rather "poeta di corte di Enea’’ than of Augustus, cf. Tissoni Benvenuti A., “La 
letteratura dinastico-encomiastica a Milano nell’eta degli Sforza”, Publications du Centre 
Europeen d’Etudes Bourguignonnes (xiv e -xvi e s.) 28 (1988) 195-205, here 195. 
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exclusively so: the epic narratives condensed and rearranged real-world politi¬ 
cal events, without, for the most part, literally reproducing them. So, while the 
actual depictions of the hero having an angry outburst might resemble that 
of a Homeric or Virgilian character, the reasons for and consequences of this 
anger were tied back to a political and diplomatic framework. The characters’ 
actions were also to be evaluated against the backdrop of (medieval) conven¬ 
tions of princely behaviour, conventions according to which anger was not 
per se a moral flaw, but, as a prerogative of the ruling class, could at times be a 
just device for exercising power. 17 In discussing high and late-medieval concep¬ 
tions of rulers’ public displays of anger, Stephen D. White stresses the strong 
link between lordly anger and political consequences, thereby implying that a 
ruler’s anger cannot be considered just if the ruler lacks the means to have his 
outburst followed by political (i.e., often, military) consequences. 18 Therefore, 
the literary depiction of someone’s anger is a cornerstone of the general evalu¬ 
ation of that person’s character. 19 


2 Harnessing Anger or Succumbing to it? The ira of Sigismondo 

Malatesta and King Alfonso in Basinio’s Hesperis 

As for literary representations of anger management, one of the most notori¬ 
ously ill-tempered and bad-mannered human beings of the Quattrocento is 
also the hero of our first epic: Sigismondo Malatesta. Rashness and disloyalty 
in his political relationships won him an aere perennius by Pius 11; one entire 


17 Rosenwein B., “Introduction”, in eadem (ed.), Anger’s Past. The Social Uses of an Emotion 
in the Middle Ages (Ithaca - London: 1998) 1-6, here 5: ‘Thus anger in the Latin West had a 
privileged place: it was a sin, but a sin that could be turned into a virtue, monopolized by 
an aristocracy.’ 

18 White S.D., “The Politics of Anger”, in Rosenwein B. (ed.), Anger’s Past. The Social Uses 
of an Emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca - London: 1998) 127-152,150-151:'[...] between 
displays of anger and uses of force against others there is often a gap that must be filled 
with more than the violent personality of the eleventh-century knight The gap usually 
includes a lot of time, a lot of planning [...]. In other words, anger and acts that we 
would probably classify as violent are mediated by political processes that are marked 
by displays of emotion and colored by emotion talk but are not reducible to emotions or 
expressions of emotional impulses.’ 

19 White, “The Politics” 150: ‘Representing another person’s anger is never a neutrally 
descriptive or politically neutral act [...]. Whether or not all writers viewed anger in the 
same way, they took it for granted there were conventions about what forms it could take 
and how and when it should be displayed.’ 
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chapter of abuse in his Commentaries, where Malatesta is characterised, next 
to being a rapist, murderer, thief, sodomist, blasphemer, traitor and overall 
scoundrel, as quietis impatiens and entirely given to his most basic instincts, be 
it greed, bloodlust or sexual desire. 20 

Not surprisingly, Basinio da Parma (1425-1457), Sigismondo’s chief court 
poet from 1449 on, draws a very different image of his lord and patron. Virtually 
any inquiry on humanist panegyric epic needs to start with Basinio’s Hesperis. 
This oft-cited (but seldom read) Latin poem of about 7,000 lines of verse prais¬ 
ing Basinio’s employer, Sigismondo Malatesta of Rimini, was probably written 
before 1455, but certainly earlier than 1457, when the poet died an untimely 
death at the age of 32. It marks the first and also one of the most elaborate 
attempts at a synthesis of classicising Virgilian and Homeric epic, including 
a full-scale apparatus of pagan deities with a narrative treatment of recent 
political and military events. 21 


20 Pius II., Commentarii rerum memorabilium quae temporis suis contigerunt, ed. A. van Heck 
(Vatican: 1984) 2,32,1-11. 

21 Still indispensable for Basinio’s biography is Campana A., “Basinio da Parma”, Dizionario 
biografico degti Italiani 7 (1970) 89-98. In a recent paper, Christoph Pieper argues 
convincingly that Basinio was held in high esteem by Sigismondo Malatesta, surpassed 
in this regard only by the court’s first man Roberto Valturio, cf. Pieper C., “In Search of the 
Marginal Author. The Working Copy of Basinio of Parma’s Hesperis ”, in van der Poel M., 
Neo-Latin Philo Logy: Old Tradition, New Approaches. Proceedings of a Conference Held at 
the Radboud University Nijmegen, 26-27 October 2010 (Leuven: 2014) 49-69, here 64-65. 
The Hesperis as a whole has been discussed only in older scholarship, cf. Belloni A, 
IIpoema epico e mitologico (Milan: 1912) 96; Finsler G., Homer in derNeuzeit von Dante bis 
Goethe. Italien - Frankreich - England - Deutschland (Leipzig - Berlin: 1912) 30-33 and 
Zabughin V., Vergilio net rinascimento italiano da Dante a Torquato Tasso, vol. 2 (Bologna: 
1923) 287 (the latter two taking a rather favourable stance towards the work). Lippincott K., 
“The Neo-Latin Historical Epics of the North Italian Courts: An Examination of ‘Courtly 
Culture’ in the Fifteenth Century”, Renaissance Studies 3 (1989) 415-428, here 418-420, and 
Hofmann H., “Von Africa fiber Bethlehem nach America: Das Epos in der neulateinischen 
Literatur”, in Rfipke J. (ed.), Von Gottern und Menschen erzahlen. Formkonstanzen und 
FunktionswandelvormodernerEpik (Stuttgart: 2001) 130-182, here 143 cite it as a in certain 
senses typical representative of its genre. Ettlinger H.S., “The Sepulchre on the Facade: A 
Re-Evaluation of Sigismondo Malatesta’s Rebuilding of San Francesco in Rimini”, Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 53 (1990) 133-143, 139-143 and Kokole S., “The 
Tomb of the Ancestors in the Tempio Malatestiano and the Temple of Fame in the Poetry of 
Basinio da Parma”, in Periti G. (ed.), Drawing Relationships in Northern Italian Renaissance 
Art. Patronage and Theories of Invention (Aldershot: 2004) 11-34, here 12-15 discuss details 
of it with reference to the broader context of Sigismondo Malatesta’s cultural patronage, 
in which context it is usually the Tempio Malatestiano and its interior design that receive 
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Basinio stages Sigismondo’s services as mercenary leader for changing (and 
interchangeable) employers as a veritable clash of civilizations between the 
one Italian people and a multitude of barbarian tribes led by the Aragonese 
king. By its own standards, one of the poem’s main achievements is that it suc¬ 
ceeds in presenting its hero on the same political rank as the leaders of the 
major powers in fifteenth-century Italy, particularly Alfonso of Aragon. It does 
not admit that originally, in 1447, Sigismondo was supposed to be employed by 
Alfonso as a condottiere; then, after the contract had already been signed, he 
shifted loyalties towards Florence and, worst of all, never refunded Alfonso the 
r6,ooo ducats he had received in advance (half of the condotta agreed upon). 22 
To detach the epic’s narrative from petty day-to-day diplomacy and multilat¬ 
eral politics, Basinio introduces diffuse anger as the fuel behind conflict and 
discord in Italy: 

Indomitum quae causa lacessere martem 
suasit, et amborum populos, aeterna subegit 
exercere odia, ac tantas consurgere in iras? 

What reason led them to provoke war and induced both peoples to exer¬ 
cise their neverending hate, and to rise to such anger? 

(Basinio, Hesperis r,8-ro) 

Hinc fluere urgenti semper discordia fato 
longius, et stimulis agitatae ingentibus irae 
misceri, totisque furor crebrescere terris, 

Romanosque duces vani indignantur Iberi 
extremas populasse plagas; 

Thence discord oozed ever forth, driven by fate, merged with whipped-up 
anger, and fury spreading all over the earth, and the Spaniards resented 
the Roman leaders pushing on to the furthest lands. 

(Basinio, Hesperis r,r6-2o) 


most attention. The only edition is Basinio da Parma, Opera praestantiora (Rimini, 
Typographia Albertiniana: 1794). 

22 Turchini A., I Malatesta. Signori di Rimini e Cesena (Cesena: 2013) 104-105. The breach 
of the condotta with Alfonso also forms a large part of Pius ii’s polemical account of 
Sigismondo’s deeds, cf. Pius, Commentarii 2,32,6. 
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Basinio’s main application of ira, though, is in shaping the characters of the 
main protagonists. After having established their basic equality in political 
import, one of Basinio’s means of underlining Sigsimondo’s moral (and gen¬ 
eral) superiority is, next to a complex narrative of divine interventions, the 
depiction of how the two leaders deal with anger. Aside from the general mood 
in Basinio’s description of Italy, ira comes into play almost exclusively when 
Sigismondo and/or Alfonso enter the stage. In a duel scene that is clearly mod¬ 
eled on the final fight between Aeneas and Turnus in the Aeneid (and even 
more clearly never actually took place), Sigismondo shows ira, though rather 
as a source of energy he can switch on and off, and this capability actually 
allows him to inflict the decisive blows on Alfonso. 

non ipse caduco 

ense, nec amissis juvenis deterritus armis 
saevior ingreditur pugnam, et se se horridus ira 
suscitat, ac Regem dextra petit alta minantem 
vulnera; turn manibus perstringit guttura junctis, 
nunc galeam tenet, et conum premit; ille nec auras 
nec caelum potuit captis haurire sub armis, 
sed trahitur manibus Sismundi digna potentis 
praeda, sed attonitus dubiis effatur in umbris. 

Deterred neither by his fallen sword, nor by the loss of his armour, the 
young man enters battle even fiercer, and arouses himself, terrible with 
rage, and attacks the king with his bare hand, threatening to inflict 
deep wounds; then he chokes his throat with joint hands, holds his hel¬ 
met and presses it down; the king, in his captured armour, can neither 
lift himself up nor gasp for air, and is drawn by the hands of mighty 
Sigismondo as a deserving prey, and speaks atoned in doubtful shadows. 
(Basinio, Hesperis 1,625-633) 

The umbrae with which the quotation ends are another reminiscence of the 
Aeneid, whose last verse actually ends in umbras . 23 The mere fact that the epic 
continues beyond this point connects Basinio’s depiction of Sigismondo’s ira 
to the humanist discourse on ambivalence at the end of the Aeneid, which 
culminated in supplements like Vegio’s thirteenth book. Basinio thus gives his 
hero the opportunity to surpass Aeneas by leaving his opponent alive, whereas 
Aeneas’ ira makes him kill Turnus. 


2 3 Vergil, Aeneis 12,952. 
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Just as Sigismondo can summon himself to anger and rage, he is able to turn 
it off, if needed. As a result of divine conspiracy, reminiscent of the events in 
Iliad’s fourth book, 24 the hero is pierced by an arrow, which invalidates the 
previous agreement of settling the conflict by single combat. Although he is 
the main victim of what appears as perjury, he restrains his troops who are 
enraged by the events. 

Desinite, ac differte minas, iramque sequacem 
ponite dum redeant vires, dum tela lacertus 
saucius hie vibret, qui vulnere pressus acerbo 
me prohibet victum violato in foedere regem 
hue hue ante duces rnediis subducere Celtis. 

Let go of the threats, leave them for another time, and put down the tena¬ 
cious anger, until our powers return, until this wounded arm will throw 
spears again, that now, stricken with a wound, hinders me from tearing 
the defeated king, defeated in his own perjury, right from the middle of 
his Celts hither before the leaders of ours. (Basinio, Hesperis 2,12-18) 

After being healed by Paeon on Apollo’s request, Sigismondo can prove his 
mastery of ira once more, when he summons it again as an instrument of 
warfare: 

Obstupuit visis Pandulphi maxima proles, 
ardet in arma magis, totamque in proelia mentem 
arrigit, et curis manifesta subire deorum 
maxima coepta ratus, multa se suscitat ira, 
exsuperatque animis ingentibus; [...] 
tabs in Alphonsum regem Pandulphius heros 
aestuat ingenti furiarum flumine et ira 
terribilis, [...]. 

Pandolfo’s great offspring, stupefied at what he sees, is ardently willing 
to fight, and puts all his mind to the battle, and, deeming it the greatest 
of endeavours to obey the gods’ workings, he arouses himself to great 
anger, and by enormous courage he prevails; [...] thus (sc. like a wounded 
lion after having recovered) the hero, son of Pandolfo, is inflamed by the 


24 Homer, Iiias 3,85-4,100. 
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massive stream of furies and terrible with anger against King Alfonso, 
[...]. (Basinio, Hesperis 2,295-306) 

Haec dum cuncta gerunt Itali, Celtaeque superbi, 
interea Ausonidum ductor fortissimus arma 
induit, ingentesque animos attollit, et iram. 

While all this is being done by the Italians and the proud Celts, the valiant 
leader of the Ausonian people grasps his weapons, and lets his spirit rise, 
as well as his anger. (Basinio, Hesperis 2,479-481) 

With the liberation of the besieged Piombino in 1448 and the Aragonese escape 
by sea, the first of two decisive battles that form the narrative backbone of the 
Hesperis has been won. After a lengthy intermission, which among other epi¬ 
sodes sees Sigismondo sail westward to the Elysian fields 25 in order to meet his 
deceased father on a descent into the underworld, 26 war breaks out again. The 
main opponent has changed (now it is Alfonso’s son Ferdinand in charge of the 
Aragonese troops), while Sigismondo’s mastery of ira has not. 

nec minus Ausonidum ductor fortissimus arma 
induit, irarumque animis permittit habenas. 

[...] 

haud secus Ausonidum ductori fervida gliscit 
ira super magno Pherinante [...]. 

The leader of the Ausonians puts on his arms, as well, and allows his mind 
some anger. [...] Thus (like a lion) hot anger against great Ferdinand 
bursts out in the Ausonian leader [...]. (Basinio, Hesperis i2,3-i2) 27 

The divine actors of the Hesperis are also assessing Sigismondo’s ira as morally 
justifiable and, moreover, as a necessary instrument of his campaign: Jupiter 
speaks of Sigismondo as the last in a lineage of Roman heroes both mythical 
and historical. 


2 5 Thereby fitting perfectly within the findings of Waswo, Virgil. 

26 Very much resembling that of Aeneas in Aeneis 6,236-901. Cf. Basinio, Hesperis 9,24-391. 

27 Basinio, Hesperis 12,3-12. There are several more occasions in which Sigismondo’s anger 
is displayed in a very similar fashion, too many to account for here. Cf. e.g. 12,251-3 and 
404-6. 
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nec non Pandulphius heros 
Hectoreus ductor, patriis Sismundus in armis, 
qui pius infestos detrudere litore Iberos 
Tyrrheno, justa juvenis contendit in ira. 

And especially our young hero, son of Pandolfo, a leader like Hector, 
Sigismondo wearing his father’s arms, he, who dutifully strives to chase 
away the troublesome Spaniards from the Tyrrhenian shore in righteous 
anger. (Basinio, Hesperis 12,3-12) 

This is not the only case of Sigismondo’s ira being marked as Lusta. This phrase, 
that goes back to Lucanus’ Pharsalia , 28 and beyond that, to the classical con¬ 
cept of Sixaia opyv), 29 sets Sigismondo’s anger even further apart from that 
of his enemies, such as in the case of the siege of Monteluro, where he faces 
Niccolo Piccinino: 

Non tulit aerias scandentem maximus arces 
dux Pandulphiades, totamque in proelia mentem 
arrigit, ac justas animis immiscuit iras 
[■•■]■ 

The great leader, son of Pandolfo, could’t bear the sight of the enemy 
climbing the lofty stronghold, and he directs all his mind to the battle, 
mixing his spirit with anger. (Basinio, Hesperis 4,388-390) 

Analogous to that, the Italians’ ira is that of a people righteously defending 
what is their own rather than an expression of moral deficiency. This can be 
seen when Jupiter speaks about the Aragonese army on the verge of falling 
victim to the vengeful rage of the people of Piombino, which is in all instances 
referred to as PopuLonia (the ancient Etruscan Fufluna) in the Hesperis, thereby 
evoking notions of primordial Italy and linking these notions to Sigismondo’s 
war against the barbari. Jupiter, as patron of that Italy, afterwards nonetheless 
sends Apollo to save King Alfonso. 


28 Lucanus, PharsaLia 8,234, in a letter by Pompey, regarding the Roman’s desire for 
vengeance after the defeat of Carrhae. 

29 Cf. Galinsky, “Anger” 326-328. 
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Phoebe, genus nostrum, Latonae ac lucida proles, 
quae fuga jam, victis patuisset libera Celtis ? 

Ni premat a tergo justas Populonia in iras 
gens accensa, gravi dudumque obsessa tumultu, 
barbara cui patrios pulsabat machina muros. 

Phoebus, shining offspring of Latona’s and my kin, what flight would still 
have been open to the defeated Celts? If only the people of Populonia did 
not thrust onward from behind, inflamed with righteous anger, after long 
siege and conflict, that saw its city walls smashed by barbarian machinery. 
(Basinio, Hesperis 3,376-380) 

Alfonso, on the other hand, also has to face anger several times. But, unlike 
Sigismondo, he seems unable to gain control of it. Rather, it makes him appear 
a powerless victim of the events and, sometimes, the caricature of a physically 
furious person, e.g., in the battle of Piombino: 

Tantus in obsessos heros Taraconius hostes 
fertur, ut ira graves animis immiscuit ignes 
felle tumente jecur, furiisque aspersus amaris 
terribilem rutilo succensus lumine frontem 
evolat, et nebulis, et pulveris obrutus umbris, 

[...] 

Thus the hero from Tarragona is swept against the besieged, as anger 
inflames his mind, and bile makes his liver swell, and he rushes imbued 
with bitter fury, terrible to behold with a red face, covered with steam and 
dust, [...]. (Basinio, Hesperis 2,341-345) 

Turn vero Alphonsus subitas exarsit in iras, 
rursus in arma magis fremit, indignansque furenti 
corde tumet, fortesque volans impingit Iberos 
moenibus: 

Then Alfonso, burst in anger that had suddenly come unto him, lets his 
urge to fight resound again, his heart swelling angrily, and hastily makes 
the brave Spaniards clash against the walls. (Basinio, Hesperis 2,441-444) 

Similarly, Alfonso is raging after he has been informed of Sigismondo’s journey 
to the west. 
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At ferus indomito languentia corda furore 
tunditur, et varias Alphonsus inardet in iras, 
tristia perpetuis absumens pectora curis. 

But he is wildly stricken with untamed fury in his sore heart, and is 
inflamed with much anger, devouring his sad soul with unending 
sorrows. (Basinio, Hesperis 7,243-245) 

On other occasions, Alfonso’s anger is a straightaway symptom of defeat, such 
as when he is abducted from the battle of Piombino and taken to his ship and 
is thereby saved by Apollo, like Virgil’s Turnus by Juno: 

Ipse malis turbata novis et pectora fluctu 
curarum ingenti perculsus, ad aethera magna 
voce fremens miserum subitas exarsit in iras. 

Disturbed by new sorrows and his heart stricken with a flow of great dis¬ 
may, he burst out in anger, that had suddenly come unto him, loudly curs¬ 
ing the heavens. (Basinio, Hesperis 3,416-418) 

Later on, still on his ship, the anger won’t cease. There is, however, a striking 
disparity between the gnawing anger of the defeated and his utter inability to 
mend his situation. 

[...] victoremque omnia victo 

intentant simulacra, metusque iraeque pudore 

permixtae variant animum. 

The defeated imagines the victorious everywhere, and his mind is befallen 
now by fear, now by anger, now by shame. (Basinio, Hesperis 4,5-7) 

This lack of both self-control and power is presented as systemic in the literary 
depiction of the Aragonese army of barbari. Helplessness in the face of their 
anger is characteristic also of Alfonso’s troops, who are overwhelmed by nega¬ 
tive affect at the mere rumour of Sigismondo’s presence: 

Sed jam fama volans saevos implerat Iberos 

adventare ducem magnum, felicior alter 

quo neque in Italia praesenti marte, nec usquam. 
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multis quippe dolor stetit imis ossibus ardens, 
multis ira modum super addita, multus ubique 
clamor, ubique vagans agitat discordia vulgus. 

But rumour had already spread quickly among the Spaniards that the 
great leader was coming, whose success was surpassed by none in the 
current Italian war, nor ever had been. Searing pain, for sure, many felt 
down to their bones, many anger beyond any measure, there was clamour 
everywhere, discord arousing the crowd. (Basinio, Hesperis 1,333-338) 

In these cases, Alfonso and the Aragonese are befallen by ira suddenly ( subita ) 
or in such a way that they are unable to control the effect of the emotion on 
their minds and actions. Alfonso appears helpless in the face of his rage, nei¬ 
ther able to see it coming nor to harness it to heroic deeds. Sigismondo, on the 
other hand, is also beset by sudden anger, subita ira, yet he is able to turn the 
affect into action rather than raging along without control over his situation. 
He exhibits this control, for instance, upon hearing about the king’s “escape” 
before he finds out that it has occurred by divine force. Sigismondo’s anger is 
directed at the fact that justice cannot be done for the king’s perjury now that 
he is gone. 30 

Exarsere animi, subitamque accensus in iram 
magnanimus Pandulphiades vocat agmina magna 
voce tonans. 

His mind burst out, inflamed with anger that had suddenly come unto 
him, and the great son of Pandolfo summons his armies resounding his 
voice loudly. (Basinio, Hesperis 3,447-449) 

Close to the poem’s end, one of Sigismondo’s faithful captains targets the dis¬ 
ability of the Aragonese (as that of their king) to turn their anger into action. 
He taunts the Aragonese army for being unable to act when the right time for 
harnessing their anger to deeds of war has come. 

Taracone profecti 

Italiam pugnate viri! quid turribus altis 


30 Additional passages presenting Alfonso’s anger in a similar fashion are 10,411-413 and 
11,190-192. 
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adstantes, bello totas non funditis iras? 

Quo fugere minae vobis, et inania dudum 
verba, leves Celtae? Quo summa potentia regis 
Alphonsi? Pherinas ubi nunc? 

Now, men, that you have come here from Tarragona, fight against Italy! 
Why are you standing on your high towers instead of unleashing all your 
anger in war? Where are your threats and empty words now, petty Celts? 
Where has the great power of your King Alfonso fled? Where is Ferdinand 
now? (Basinio, Hesperis 12,533-538) 

Two other historical characters in the Hesperis display anger. On his ship, 
Alfonso is accompanied by Apollo, who tries to sooth the king’s dismay by 
telling him of Sigismondo’s earlier deeds. Back then, Sigismondo had to face 
Filippo Maria Visconti, the duke of Milan, whose consternation and anger in 
the face of his opponent’s military success resembled that of the king. 

Nec major tuus iste dolor, quam cura Philippi 
acris erat; quoties fugientes reppulit hostes 
magnanimus Pandulphiades, ducis atra superbo 
incidit ira animo toties. 

Your grief is not greater than Filippo’s sorrow was fierce; every time the 
great son of Pandolfo pushed the enemy to flight, the duke’s proud mind 
was befallen by anger. (Basinio, Hesperis 4,217-220) 

Francesco Sforza, Visconti’s son-in-law and also condottiere in his service, was 
Sigismondo’s opponent in the battle for Gradara in 1446. The poet tries to treat 
him kindly anyway. He makes him a descendant of the sea god Phorcus, whose 
vengeance is blamed for the sinking of Sigismondo’s ship in a later mythologi¬ 
cal episode. In addition, and unlike Alfonso or Visconti, Sforza at that point in 
his life is still a condottiere, whose military prowess can be praised indepen¬ 
dently of its political ties. Moreover, at the time when the Hesperis was being 
written, Francesco Sforza had become duke of Milan following the death of 
Visconti and was now a power to reckon with. Similar to Sigismondo in his 
duel with Alfonso, Sforza puts his anger to use in order to rise to battle once 
again. 

Sed non, Phorciades idcirco moenia pulchrae 
Gradivae cessat saxo pulsare rotanti, 
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accenditque animum furiis, et suscitat iras 
terribiles, fractisque iterum se tentat in armis. 

But Sforza does not cease to smash the walls of beautiful Gradara with 
whirling rocks, he inflames his mind with fury and arouses terrible anger 
within himself, and once again he tries to fight in arms already broken. 
(Basinio, Hesperis 5,63-66) 

By condensing the complex military operations and diplomatic developments 
into a clash of epic heroes, Basinio renders invisible the “gap” White recog¬ 
nizes in literary representations between individual anger and its political 
consequences. 31 For our analysis, one crucial observation is therefore certainly 
that for Sigismondo (and his “Italian” allies, though to a lesser extent), Lra is 
an instrument available to him in crucial moments of battle, that contributes 
to his prowess as warrior and general, while his opponents, i.e. King Alfonso 
and his troops, are merely subject to ira as an emotionally destabilizing force 
symptomatic of their lack of self-control. History, however, begs to differ: the 
only outburst of rage guiding someone’s hand in a way that had an enduring 
political impact was Alfonso’s stern intention to make all of Italy’s powers 
exclude Sigismondo from the treaty of Lodi in 1454, and thus to isolate him 
systematically—the starting point for the decay and loss of most of what 
Sigismondo’s indisputable military skills had won him. 32 


3 Infernal vs. Righteous Anger—Federico da Montefeltro in Naldi’s 
Volaterrais 

Naldo Naldi (1439-ca. 1513) 33 suffered much abuse from contemporary and mod¬ 
ern critics for his adulatory poetry, whilst he was also little appreciated by most 


31 White, “The Politics” 150. 

32 A recent compact, but still very concise, account of the complex development that led to 
Sigismondo Malatesta’s political isolation can be found in Turchini, IMalatesta 99-112. 

3 3 Naldi’s biography in great detail in Grant W.L., “The Life of Naldo Naldi”, Studies in Philology 

60 (1963) 606-617. Grant also edited the Volaterrais-. Naldi Naldo, Bucolica, Volaterrais, 
Hastiludium, Carmina varia, ed.W.L. Grant (Florence: 1974). Valuable additions are made 
by Crimi G., “Naldi, Naldo”, Dizionario biografico degli Italiani 77 (2012) 669-671, 669-670. 
Crimi is more accurate in presenting Naldi’s career after 1474, i.e., the crucial phase after 
the publication of the Volaterrais. He also corrects the year of Naldi’s birth from 1436 to 
1439- 
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of his patrons. 34 One remarkable example of his professional failures as a pane¬ 
gyric poet at the same time bears witness to his literary talent in adapting classi¬ 
cal models to his quickly changing encomiastic requirements: the Volaterrais, a 
rather short epic in four books (ca. 1,500 lines of verse) celebrates the siege and 
sack of Volterra in 1472 by Federico da Montefeltro in Florence’s service. The 
sack of Volterra is, next to that of Piacenza in 1447, which in Filelfo’s Sphortias 
exemplifies Francesco Sforza’s failings as a military leader, the most notorious 
exception to the rule that sieges in the fifteenth century basically went with¬ 
out bloodshed and the mercenaries refrained from atrocities. 35 The conflict 
between Volterra and Florence arose from competing economic interests— 
alum, a mineral then indispensable for the textile industry, had been found 
near Volterra and mining entrepreneurs from both cities laid claim to it—and 
was one of the first touchstones for Lorenzo de’ Medici’s position as first man 
in Florence. 36 Lorenzo acted quite hesitantly and tried to leave the road of 
clemency and reconciliation open for the people of Volterra as long as pos¬ 
sible, but in the end the conflict had to be resolved by military means. 

The Volaterrais is dedicated to Federico da Montefeltro, although Naldo 
Naldi was in Florentine service when he began writing it. The poet’s relations 
with the Medici had started to cool since the death of Piero, and the Volaterrais, 
although perhaps originally intended as a panegyric poem for Lorenzo, can be 
seen as a tentative application for the position of court poet in Urbino. Unlike 
Filelfo, who was present at Piacenza when the sack took place, 37 Naldi was not 
an eyewitness to the events. He knew the details of the battle mainly from two 
short historic monographs by the local writers Antonio fvani and Biagio Lisci, 38 
much of which he merely versified and expanded with a mythological nar¬ 
rative modeled upon Claudian’s In Rufinum . 39 In the poem, the forces of the 


34 He is spared not even by his own editor Grant, “Life” 113. Other critical insults are collected 
hy Leuker T., Bausteine eines Mythos. Die Medici in Dichtung undKunst des lyjahrhunderts 
(Cologne: 2007) 143-145 and 207-214. Cf. also Schindler C., “Die Eroberung von Volterra 
durch Federico da Montefeltro als epischer Stoff: Naldo Naldis Volaterrais”, Neulateinisch.es 
Jahrbuch 7 (2005) 167-181. 

35 Robin, Filelfo 64. 

36 The events are summarized with special regard to Lorenzo de’ Medici’s role hy Fubini R., 
Quattrocentofiorentino politica diplomazia outturn (Ospedaletto: 1996) 130-139. 

37 Robin, Fiietfo 68. 

38 Edited in Frati L., It Sacco di Volterra net mcdlxxii. Poesie storiche contemporanee e 
commentario inedito di Biagio Lisci Volterrano tratto dal Cod. Vaticano-Urbinate 1202 
(Bologna: 1886) 115-159 and Ivani Antonio, Historia de volaterrana calamitate, ed. 
F.L. Mannucci, Muratori SS. N.E. 23:4 (Citta di Castello: 1913) 1-32. 

39 Cf. the respective chapter in my PhD thesis (to be published in 2015) Peters C., Alte 
Cotter - neue Helden. Mythologie und Politik im neulateinischen Epos. 
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underworld, the Furies, are growing impatient with the prospering world they 
are forced to see, especially Florence. During a concilium inferorum they come 
up with the idea of disturbing serenity and happiness in the mortal world by 
whipping up the ira of the people of Volterra against Florence. 

Hanc mihi da veniam, Cocytia virgo, roganti 
mortalis quisquam ne temnere numina nostra 
audeat atque tuos pariter ridere furores. 

Effice ne cives concordi pace fruantur 
usque Fluentini, sed tristibus undique pugnis 
inter se certent: Odiis fera corda tumescant, 
ut pater, ut populus rabidas consurgat in iras. 

Grant me, infernal virgin, that no mortal shall ever dare despise our 
divine power any more or laugh at your furies, either. Make that the 
people of Florence won’t ever be living in peace and harmony any more, 
but struggle in sorrowing battles with each other: Their hearts shall swell 
wildly with hate, so the father, so the people will burst into raging anger. 
(Naldi, Volaterrais 1,62-68) 

Nec tamen abstinuit (tanta est sibi cura nocendi) 
quominus invisas tristissima Diva per auras 
sese proripiat Tyrrheni ad moenia Lydi, 
quominus et populum nigris suffecta venenis 
cogat in horrendos actum gravis ira furores. 

Still the gruesome goddess wouldn’t be kept (such is her desire to harm) 
from rushing through the detested air to the walls of the Tyrrhenian 
Lydian, and have anger force its people, poisoned with black venom, into 
horrible rage. (Naldi, Volaterrais 1,152-6) 

It is tempting to discard this narrative set-up as a mere allegory of civic dis¬ 
cord and unrest in a classicising disguise, but the ira whose seeds are sown 
by the infernal actors can only be fully understood when set against that of 
their human opponent, Federico da Montefeltro. After several attempts at 
diplomacy and reconciliation by Lorenzo, the situation is basically stuck. Only 
when Federico is called upon as condottiere do things start to move. During 
the unrest instigated by the furies, an unnamed young man from Florence falls 
victim to the ravaging mob and his body gets brutally mutilated. 40 The way in 


40 Naldi, Volaterrais 3,36-40. 
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which his gruesome death is depicted links the incident to Virgil’s account of 
the brutal and insidious murder of Polydorus by the King of Thrace. 41 

Turn vero Urbinas iustas exarsit in iras, 
cum Florentina de nobilitate creatum 
hostibus accepit crudeli morte peremptum, 
hancque Fluentino Dux vim pro nomine monstrat 
hos animos laeso, [...]. 

But then the hero from Urbino became inflamed with righteous anger, 
when he heard that a Florentine nobleman had suffered a cruel death, 
and the leader showed that valour, that spirit for the impaired name of 
Florence. (Naldi, Volaterrais 3,41-5) 

We can see that in Naldi’s Volaterrais there are explicitly two types of ira: the 
first provokes the conflict and leads to ungratefulness towards the benign 
signorial power of Florence and to misinterpreting its policy, while the other 
resolves the conflict in the end by providing the hero with the power to inflict 
defeat upon a deserving enemy. At the same time, these two instances of anger 
displayed by the poem’s characters are closely intertwined with its narrative 
macrostructure. The two halves of the Volaterrais are composed in a parallel 
fashion. Order, manifest in Volterra’s subordination to Florentine and Medici 
power, gets disturbed by the ira of the infernal forces at the beginning of the 
first book and results in a second book of unresolved conflict with a rather 
weak Lorenzo de’ Medici who does not heed the gods’ advice not to be mild and 
lenient towards the uprising. 42 The same order is restored by the ira Federico 
displays at the beginning of the third book. It breaks out when the hero faces 
an incident that recalls a case of utmost nefas in the Aeneid, and the restoring 
of order results in a fourth book full of unambiguous rhetorical praise in a long 
speech by the Florentine priore Bartolomeo Scala. Thus, despite all accusations 
of adulatory shallowness, Naldi was well aware of how he could creatively turn 
the scholarly standards of interpreting Virgil into a means of panegyric. What 
he did not realize, to his own disadvantage, 43 however, was the fact that the 
story of the brutal sack of a minor Tuscan town, brought about by him in some¬ 
one else’s service as a mercenary leader, was probably the last thing Federico 


41 Vergil, Aeneis 3,41-61. 

42 Naldi, Volaterrais 1,355-466. 

43 This disadvantage being a furter setback in his professional struggle against poverty. Cf. 
Crimi, “Naldi” 670. 
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da Montefeltro, who had just been made duke by the pope, wanted to hear or 
read, let alone to be heard or read by others. 


4 The Time of No Anger Evermore—Borso d’Este’s Golden Age in 
Strozzi’s Borsias 

So far, we have seen examples of human characters, soldiers and generals, 
either being driven by their anger into amoral behavior or showing their moral 
superiority by applying their anger in a righteous manner and on a justified 
scale. I shall now turn towards an epic poem in which the Olympian gods’ atti¬ 
tude towards and their dealing with ira, both present and past, plays a major 
role in shaping the image of the praised recipient of the poem. Tito Vespasiano 
Strozzi’s Borsias is an epic which its author (1425-1505) actually never suc¬ 
ceeded in finishing. 44 The process of writing the Borsias accompanied two 
thirds of Strozzi’s life, was interspersed with periods of no poetic activity at all 
and, most importantly, was subject to changing political interests, new devel¬ 
opments in the diplomatic and political held and demands for signorial repre¬ 
sentation following the death of the epic’s actual addressee. The books of the 
Borsias that were written during Borso d’Este’s lifetime (1413-1471) all clearly 
convey an ideology that the Este themselves, for whom Strozzi worked all his 
life, used in their propaganda: the notion that the Este reign in Ferrara was a 
refuge of peace and justice in an otherwise warlike and disharmonious Italy. 45 
Strozzi gives a mythological and metaphysical dimension to this image in his 
epic poem. Saturn turns to Jupiter in dismay: not only is the world in a miser¬ 
able state since the end of the—Saturn’s—Golden Age, but, worse, the mortals 
blame all their misery and misfortune on him, while he is the only god not 
wielding his personal anger against the mortal world: 

Nec vero quemquam ex istis quos numina caeli 
appellant, pater, incuso, quod saepius atris 
cladibus affligunt terras, mortalibus ipsi 
infensi, dum quisque suas ulciscitur iras. 


44 The epic is accessible in an exquisite edition by Walther Ludwig: Strozzi Tito Vespasiano, 
Borsias, ed. W. Ludwig (Munich: 1977), who also provides profound detail about Strozzi’s 
life (11-58). 

45 On this, cf. not only Ludwig, Borsias 11-39, but a ls° Gundersheimer W.L., Ferrara. The Style 
of a Renaissance Despotism (Princeton: 1973) 66-164. 
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I do not blame, though, anyone of the ones they call the gods of the 
heavens, father, for striking the earth with disaster all too often, hos¬ 
tile to the mortals, until every one of the gods has avenged their anger. 
(Strozzi, Borsias 1,60-3) 

Dissent stirs among the gods Saturn assaulted (not calling them by name, 
though). Minerva speaks up against him: 

Irarum stimulis surgensque his vocibus orsa est: 

Thus she raised her voice, aroused by spurs of anger: 

(Strozzi, Borsias 1,114) 

Jupiter, however, sides with Saturn, thereby showing not only that the efforts 
of someone driven by Lra must be frustrated, but also explicitly reprehending 
what the Olympians did for so long. He also reminds Minerva that he knows for 
sure whom Saturn had had in mind: 

Non Agamemnonias in saxa Capharea puppes 
ventorum incertus tulit impetus; affuit illic 
ira dei neque me fallit quo numine freta. 

The wind was not haphazard that drove Agamemnon’s fleet into the 
Capharean cliffs; the anger of a god stood by, and I know very well on 
whose divine will it relied. (Strozzi, Borsias 1,194-196) 

Jupiter is presented as critical of his own past behaviour. From now on, pietas 
shall have the upper hand against ira. 

Humani quondam generis delicta perosus 
bis terras hominesque, dei, turn quicquid ab alto 
despicitur caelo, mersi fatalibus undis; 
nec Phaethonteos ignes restrinximus, ante 
maxima quam mundi pars deflagraverit aestu. 
paulatim sed me pietas revocavit ab ira, 
quaeque novas iterum colerent animantia terras 
restitui nec non revivescere mollia iussi 
gramina et in ramis virides coalescere foetus. 

Gods, and whatever looks down from the heavens, disgusted with the 
crimes of mankind I drowned the earth and all mortals in deadly waves 
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twice; and I did not put a halt to the fires of Phaethon until most of the 
world had been set ablaze und swept away. But then, kindness gradu¬ 
ally made me restrain my rage, and I restored whatever animals were to 
inhabit the earth, and made soft grass come to life again and green shoots 
grow in the branches. (Strozzi, Borsias 1,331-339) 

The Golden Age Saturn wanted to see restored does not come into being, of 
course. Instead, Jupiter decides to send the perfect man into the mortal world, 
as a vision of what it could be without anger and conflict. 46 The gods agree, 
except for Mars, who sees his very raison d’etre endangered by the prospect of 
a world without conflict (also: of an epic poem that has no use for him). Using 
erotic manipulation, Venus calms Mars’ wrath. This, however, only sedates the 
actual conflict rather than resolving it. 

Audiit haec absens, Cyprumque ubi pulchra reliquit, 
continuo precibus Venus est aggressa furentem 
ac suadet parere Iovi et componere mentem. 

Hortatur blandisque amplexibus oscula iunxit 
atque truces iras dulci dea lenit amore. 

Fair Venus, who was not present, heard this and as soon as she had left 
Cyprus, she straightaway turned to the raging god with entreaty, and tries 
to convince him to obey Jupiter and calm his mind. The goddess cheers 
him, adds kisses to her flattering embrace and soothes his savage anger 
with sweet loving. (Strozzi, Borsias 1,425-429) 

Thus the road is paved for the gods to get Borso’s conception and birth under¬ 
way in new-found unanimity: Venus and especially Juno actually forgetting 
( oblitae ) their anger towards each other is nothing short of a sensation in the 
workings of the classical Pantheon. 

Ast illae veterum, quibus exarsere tot annos, 

Irarum oblitae parent Stellamque ferentes 
In iussum posuere thorum, dum somnus amantem 
Ignarum aetherei monitu Iovis altus haberet. 


46 Ludwig, Borsias 242 noticed the analogy to Alanus’ Anticlaudianus. Still, Strozzi’s Borso is 
less modeled on Alanus’ allegorical perfect man than he is an actual Anti-Rufinus, see e.g., 
his announcement by Jupiter in 1,360-376. 
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But the two goddesses, forgetful of their anger, with which they had 
burned for so many years, obey and carried Stella to the bed that had 
been designated and laid her down, until, by a mandate of heavenly 
Jupiter, sleep captured the lover at unawares. (Strozzi, Borsias 2,346-349) 

Tito Strozzi depicts the Duke of Ferrara as a bringer of peace and reconcili¬ 
ation not only for the Italian states of his time, but also on the level of the 
Olympian gods, whom, by making them bring peace, he helps to move on from 
their own classical identity that was largely characterised by discord, intrigues 
and competing factions. Without abandoning their well-known role as deus 
ex machina, they turn towards a more Christian identity with Jupiter as God 
and the other numina as allegories of certain aspects of his dealings with the 
mortal world. The Olympians revolting against Saturn as a kind of original sin, 
Jupiter claiming that although it would be just to punish mankind once more, 
he was rather inclined to show mercy instead, 47 announcing a new Golden 
Age coinciding with the birth of an at least nearly virgin-born child (Borso) 
announced by a divine messenger—aspects less of precise allegorisation of 
Christian doctrine than of oblique allusion to it, but Strozzi makes it hard for 
his reader not to think of those parallels. Still, the wheel of time may not be 
turned back, the instances when both gods and men have wronged each other 
not be undone, yet their anger towards each other may cease in favour of a new 
Golden Age, where there is no more ira separating the celestial beings. Imagery 
of pagan prehistoric mythology and Christian salvation history merge in order 
to praise the here and now of Este Ferrara. 


5 Concluding Remarks 

All three texts discussed here lay out, or at least imply, a framework of what 
type of anger is appropriate for whom: Volterra bursting out in anger against 
the regional superpower Florence must lead to its utter defeat and therefore 
clearly must have been instigated by infernal forces. King Alfonso’s anger 
comes to nothing, while the lordly display of righteous anger can be witnessed 
on his opponents’ side. Finally, the divine intervention against the ira raging 
between the Italian cities that alerts the gods in the Borsias sheds unfavour¬ 
able light on all those who still quarrel instead of uniting against the Turks— 


47 This becomes even more evident when compared, e.g., to Jacopo Sannazaro’s biblical epic, 
completed in 1526, De partu virginis, where God explicitly makes the celestial hosts put 
aside their ira on the eve of the new age that is marked by the birth of Christ (3,89-92). 
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i.e., everyone except for the Este, who in turn, give a glimpse of what a higher 
power considers appropriate anger. 

Seeing anger at work in panegyric neo-Latin epic poetry not only sheds 
additional light on humanist critics’ evaluations of anger as a driving force 
and its moral implications in classical epics, it also gives insight into the ways 
humanist poets creatively adapted that evaluation in order to serve their enco¬ 
miastic needs. We have encountered various applications of ira to epic char¬ 
acters, both mortal and divine, on different levels of abstraction and cosmic 
import: first, Sigismondo Malatesta and Alfonso of Aragon, who plainly prove 
their prowess as warriors or lack of it by being able or unable to control their 
anger and harness it to action; then, Federico da Montefeltro, who resolves 
a conflict that had been aroused by ira instilled in men by the forces of the 
underworld and that had proven gridlocked due to the hesitancy shown by 
Federico’s employer Lorenzo de’ Medici; finally, from Lorenzo de Medici’s 
passivity to the ceasing of all ira even among the gods as a means to lift Borso 
d’Este’s reign to a cosmological dimension instead of having to admit that he 
was just not much of a warrior-prince (the kind of hero one would expect in an 
epic poem, a carmen heroicum). To be sure, none of the epics discussed here 
are about anger as fuel for heroic and atrocious deeds, yet they show how their 
authors worked contemporary discussions about anger in the Aeneid into the 
fabric of their writings. At the same time, these works echo medieval concep¬ 
tions of righteous and vicious anger when those characters are successful in 
harnessing anger whose princely virtues make it their prerogative to display 
anger in the first place. 48 While they may not have acquired a holistic approach 
to the philosophical dimensions of anger in the Aeneid which modern scholar¬ 
ship has worked out, all three of these poems still found a way of innovatively 
turning their own age’s criticism of anger in ancient epic into a malleable liter¬ 
ary instrument to fulfill their own (and their patrons’) requirements—regard¬ 
less of how angry a man Aeneas actually is. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Epic Anger in La Gerusalemme Liberata : 
Rinaldo’s Irascibility and Tasso’s ALtegoria 
della Gerusalemme 

BetiilDllmac 


With La Gerusalemme liberata (1580), 1 Torquato Tasso created a literary monu¬ 
ment that went on to enjoy a highly productive reception history. The impact 
of the text was quickly felt beyond the boundaries of the literary domain. It was 
in particular the text’s emotionally loaded episodes and scenes that inspired 
composers and painters to adapt the material and cause it to enter into the 
cultural memory of Europe. 2 The importance that Tasso attached to his repre¬ 
sentation of human emotions would also be a determining factor in the impor¬ 
tance and reception of the text in the field of literature. 3 It was above all the 
theme of love in La Gerusalemme liberata that met with the greatest response 
from artistic posterity. The memorability of Tasso’s text may indeed be largely 
due to this theme, yet focusing on this feature of the reception history alone 
conveys a one-sided impression of the text. As much as Tasso wished to pay 
tribute to his audience, accustomed as it was to indigenous poetry ( romanzo 
cavalleresco), by giving special attention to the theme of love, his desire to 
embrace the cultural heritage of classical antiquity and the Aristotelian notion 
of the epic is equally indisputable. In view of this second intention, Tasso’s 
text can hardly be limited to the representation of individual love stories. The 
actual narrative center of the text is located rather in the representation of a 
historically important project worthy of an epic. This project (with its success¬ 
ful outcome) is not for nothing mentioned in a prominent place, i.e., the title. 


1 Throughout this article, Italian citations from La Gerusalemme liberata are drawn from 
Tasso Torquato, La Gerusalemme liberata, ed. L. Caretti (Turin: 1993), while the English trans¬ 
lations are from Tasso Torquato, Jerusalem Delivered: An English Prose Version, trans. R. Nash 
(Detroit: 1987). 

2 On Tasso’s influence on the fine arts and painting, see, e.g., Argan G.C., “II Tasso e le arti figu¬ 
rative”, in Banfi A. - Firpo L. (eds.), Torquato Tasso. Atti del Convegno di Ferrara (Milan: 1957) 
209-227; and Abbrugiati R., “Gerusalemme musicata. Fine Cinquecento, inizio Seicento”, in 
Puggioni R. (ed.), Richerche Tassiane. Atti del Convegno di Studi Cagliari, 27-22 ottobre 2005 
(Rome: 2009) 101-112. 

3 See, e.g., Zatti S., “La Gerusalemme liberata’’, in Barberi Squarotti G. - Zatti S., Ludovico Ariosto. 
Torquato Tasso (Rome: 2000) 208-257, 245. 
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This title introduces the thematic field of battle and enmity, which is not only 
constitutive of the text, but above all defines the domain in which anger, the 
subject of this article, has been located since time immemorial as a historico- 
cultural phenomenon and the subject of artistic treatment. 

It may seem natural to assume that the phenomena of anger depicted in 
La Gerusalemme Liberata arise in the first place between the opposing par¬ 
ties of heathens and Christians, whose armed conflicts in the context of the 
First Crusade Tasso describes in his epic poem. The actual relevance of anger 
for the plot is located, however, prior to the conflict between heathenism 
and Christendom: it arises from phenomena of anger that emerge within the 
Christian camp and that endanger the collective unity of the Christian army as 
a whole and thus the success of the epic project. Only the solution of the inter¬ 
nal conflicts within the Christian army will make the conquest of Jerusalem 
possible. It is this process of unification of the Christian army that is textu- 
ally foregrounded and at the same time makes phenomena of anger the basis 
of an implicit reflection on the collision of different heroic ideals as well on 
problems of absolute rule. The relevance of anger on the collective and plot 
level of the text is put in concrete terms primarily with the Christian hero fig¬ 
ure of Rinaldo, who, while he is (so providence has decreed) indispensable 
for the conquest of Jerusalem, must, however, first enter on a path of moral 
development. His path consists in bringing his outstanding personal charac¬ 
teristic, irascibility, into a balanced relation with his other dispositions and in 
placing it, above all, in the service of what is right, i.e., the Christian cause. 
This article focuses on the character of Rinaldo, in whom the individual and 
collective roles of anger are interlocked. I begin by discussing anger as a nega¬ 
tive, destructive power opposed to rational action, as it seems to be presented 
in connection with the duel between Gernando and Rinaldo and the latter’s 
desertion with its serious consequences for the Christian collective. Second, I 
consider the fact, until now neglected in the research, that anger also appears 
in Tasso’s text as a positive force and as such is embedded in a reflection on 
warlike as well as reproductive manhood. Before I demonstrate this in relation 
to Rinaldo’s maturation process, I discuss Tasso’s Allegoria della Gerusalemme, 
which provides further insight into Tasso’s conception of anger. 

If Rinaldo’s anger is here given special relevance with regard to the plot, it is 
already clear that Rinaldo cannot be a secondary character in La Gerusalemme 
liberata. While the proem of La Gerusalemme liberata presents the Christian 
leader of the army, Goffredo di Buglione, as its protagonist, the text in fact 
depicts a complementary pair of protagonists consisting of Goffredo and 
Rinaldo: it is Rinaldo who is destined not only to found the family of Este and 
to revenge the death of Sveno, but also to make the taking of Jerusalem possible 
in the first place (by passing the test in the enchanted forest). At the beginning 
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of the plot, God chooses, however, not Rinaldo but Goffredo as the leader of the 
Christian army. Among the eligible princes he is the only one whose actions 
are motivated solely by zeal for the faith. The election of Goffredo propagates a 
new, i.e., Christian heroic ideal, which, however, is not easily compatible with 
the value system of knighthood and individual striving for honor and power, as 
is characteristic of many of Goffredo’s comrades-in-arms. 4 In fact, in the past 
it was the individual interests of the Christian warriors that compromised the 
success of the army. This is why electing a leader became necessary. The words 


4 Accordingly it is said in reference to Goffredo, when God looks at the Christian army: ‘vide 
Goffredo che scacciar desia / de la santa citta gli empi pagani, / e pien di fe, di zelo, ogni mor- 
tale / gloria, imperio, tesor mette in non cale’ (1.84-8). (‘He saw Godfrey, who longs to drive 
the wicked pagans from the holy city, and full of faith, of zeal, makes no account of any mor¬ 
tal glory, or empire treasure.’) On the other hand, Rinaldo, for example, is indeed depicted as 
a tireless fighter, but especially as thirsting for glory: ‘scorge in Rinaldo e animo guerriero / e 
spirti di riposo impazienti; / non cupidigia in lui d’oro o d’impero, / ma d’onor brame immod¬ 
erate, ardenti’ (1.10.3-6). (‘He finds in Rinaldo both a warlike mind and a spirit impatient of 
rest. No lust for gold or for power in him, but an immoderate burning thirst for honor.’) The 
new Christian heroic ideal finds its expression, e.g., in the words Goffredo addresses to 
the troops in his first speech: he holds out the prospect not of worldly goods as a reward for 
the liberation of Jerusalem, but of a heavenly reward and a heavenly empire (see 1.21-28). 
On the new Christian heroic ideal propagated in the Liberata, see, e.g., Benedetti L., 
La sconfitta di Diana (Ravenna: 1996) 97k (All English translations of citations from second¬ 
ary sources are mine unless otherwise indicated.): ‘The Liberata marks an important change 
in the epic tradition. The Christian faith is of course also present in the earlier texts, yet it 
did not characterise the entire work and did not allow the world to be divided into two parts. 
The good and the bad were evenly distributed on both sides of the front [...] and the laws of 
knighthood outweighed all other considerations [...]. In the Liberata the situation changes 
drastically. Tasso is not interested in the training of the perfect knight, but of the soldier 
of Christ, who must leave behind the traditional principles of knighthood (the defense of 
women and the weak, the search for adventure as the means of individual growth) in order 
to follow the cause unconditionally.’ (‘La Liberata segna un cambiamento importante nella 
tradizione epica. La fede cristiana era owiamente presente nei poemi precedenti, ma non 
improntava l’intero lavoro, non permetteva di dividere il mondo in due parti. II bene e il male 
si distribuivano in manierauniforme suidue fronti [...] e le leggidellacavalleria prevalevano 
su ogni altra considerazione [...]. Nella Liberata il quadro cambia drasticamente. A Tasso non 
interessa la formazione del perfetto cavaliere, ma del soldato di Cristo, che deve abbandonare 
i tradizionali principi della cavalleria (difesa delle donne e dei deboli, ricerca dell’awentura 
come mezzo di crescita individuate) per aderire incondizionatamente alia causa.’) See also, 
e.g., Zatti S., L’uniforme cristiana e il multiforme pagano: Saggio sulla Gerusalemme liberata 
(Milan: 1983) 12,17-19. On the context of this development, see Prosperi A., “11 miles christia- 
nus nella cultura italiana tra ’400 e '500”, in Hempfer K.W. (ed.), Ritterepik der Renaissance. 
Akten des deutsch-italienischenKolloquiums, Berlin 30.3.-2.4.198-7 (Stuttgart: 1989) 47-60. 
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of Piero the hermit, who calls on the army to choose Goffredo, make this clear: 
the Christian army, in the past often divided, would through the election of 
Goffredo become unified like a body and in the future only be directed by one 
head (1.31). 5 In conclusion, Goffredo is called upon to rule as follows: 

Imponga a i vinti legge egli a suo senno, 
porti la guerra e quando vole e a cui; 
gli altri, gia pari, ubidienti al cenno 
siano or ministri de gl’imperii sui. (1.33.3-6) 6 

La Gerusalemme Liberata documents a break with the customary state of things, 
the necessary surrender of freedoms and the abandonment of the individual 
pursuit of honor and power, in favor of the order and stability of the collective. 7 
The former pari are degraded to ministri, who owe absolute obedience. 

The body will, however, in spite of the election of one head, prove to be 
refractory. That the army already at the beginning of the plot is called upon to 
divest itself of its innermost passions is instructive in this context: 8 while the 
leader Goffredo embodies reason and mastery over passions, the greater part 
of the army is not able to control its passions. On the one hand, extraordinary 
passion, ‘smoderanza degli affetti’, 9 may for Tasso be the prerequisite for hero¬ 
ism as such. On the other hand, the excessive anger and love—Teccesso de l’ira 
e de l’amore’ 10 —typical of the hero is not easy to integrate into the new, spe¬ 
cifically Christian heroism. Thus the internal difficulties of the Christian army 
can be attributed in essence to love and the misdirected as well as excessive 


5 On the body metaphor in Tasso’s text, see, e.g. Savoia F., “Notes on the Metaphor of the 
Body in the Gerusalemme Liberata", in Del Giudice L. (ed.), Western Gerusalem, University 
of California Studies on Tasso (New York: 1984) 57-70. 

6 ‘He is to impose laws on the conquered according to his judgment; he is to carry the war 
to whom he wishes, and when; the rest, who were formerly his peers, are now to be the 
instruments of his will, obedient to his command.’ 

7 In regard to Tasso’s contemporary context it should be noted that both freedom and the 
individual pursuit of honor and power were categories that played a central role in the 
sixteenth century in the conflicts between a centralising state power that was asserting 
itself and the feudal nobility insisting on its privileges. 

8 ‘sgombri gl’inserti, anzi gl’innati affetti / di sovrastar, di liberta, d’onore’ (1.32.5-6). (‘clear 
away the ingrafted, or rather inborn, passions of sovereignty, of freedom, of honor’). 

9 On ‘extraordinary passion’, see Tasso Torquato, “II Forno overo della nobilta”, in id., 
Dialoghi, ed. E. Raimondi (Florence: 1958) vol. 3, 5-112, 52. 

1 o Tasso is referring to the heroic conception of Flaminio de’ Nobili: Tasso Torquato, Lettere. 

Edizione Guasti, ed. A. Quondam (Rome: 1997) 75. 
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anger of the knights. That the inappropriate behavior of the crusaders runs 
contrary to the project that is actually to be pursued, and which is religious, is 
already clear in the proem of La Gerusalemme Liberata: Tl Ciel gli [Goffredo] 
die favore, e sotto a i santi / segni ridusse i suoi compagni erranti’ (1.1.7—8). 11 

The “santi / segni” refer both to the army banners that indicate allegiance 
to Goffredo’s command and to the cross that is displayed upon the ban¬ 
ners: the political errancy of Goffredo’s recalcitrant knights is equated 
with a spiritual, religious error. 12 

While the majority of the knights are disloyal to the Christian cause because 
of love, the case is different for Rinaldo. In contrast to most of the knights, 
who are aflame for the seductive Armida and want to follow her and leave the 
army, Rinaldo does not really fall for her (at least at first); the arrow of Cupid 
only reaches the outer layer of his heart (512.5-6). If Rinaldo’s worth before his 
desertion is at all diminished, then by his ambition and especially his excessive 
anger. It is irascibility and a susceptibility to excessiveness in the condition of 
anger that recurs like a leitmotif as characteristic of Rinaldo and explains his 
qualite dijferentielle vis-a-vis his comrades-in-arms. Despite this characteristic, 
Tasso still tends to describe Rinaldo in more positive terms than his comrades, 
who are in the first place vulnerable to love. 13 Rinaldo’s irascible disposition 
is, however, in a no less pronounced degree a threat to the Christian cause; 
when, for example, Dudone, the leader of the troop of aventurieri, succumbs 
in the battle with the heathen, the enraged Rinaldo immediately incites his 
comrades to revenge Dudone’s death. The time and place for this are not propi¬ 
tious, however, so that Goffredo, to avoid unnecessary losses, has to intervene 
and hold back the impetuous Rinaldo through a messenger (3.52-53). 

The blindness through excessive anger that causes Rinaldo to fail to recog¬ 
nize the inopportuneness of the hour and his scarcely concealed wrath (3.53.8) 


11 ‘Heaven granted him favor and brought back under the holy standards his wandering 
companions.’ 

12 Quint D., Epic and Empire: Politics and Generic Form from Vergil to Milton (Princeton: 1993) 
215. 

13 See on this point the explanations of anger and love following Plato’s model of the tripartite 
soul in Tasso Torquato, “II Forno overo della nobilta” 53: ‘Love is an emotion that heroes 
can be stricken with: if one compares it with ire, it is nonetheless of lesser nobility, for the 
irascible part stands in first place after the rational part and the concupiscible part takes 
the last place.’ (‘L’amore a affetto che puo cader ne gli eroi: nondimeno, paragonandolo 
all’ira, e di minor nobilta, percioche la parte irascibile doppo la ragionevole tiene il primo 
luogo, e l’ultimo e tenuto dalla concupiscibile.j 
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in regard to Goffredo’s order point ahead to the decisive scene in which Rinaldo 
will no longer be able to bridle his anger: this is the scene of the duel between 
Gernando and Rinaldo and the latter’s subsequent disobedience to Goffredo 
in the form of military desertion. This scene is exemplary for an entire series 
of plot situations in which there is a conflictual collision between individual- 
knightly ideals and interests on the one hand and the newly propagated hero¬ 
ism, based on dominant religious values that are addressed to the religious 
collective, on the other. Rinaldo’s duel scene stands out conspicuously in this 
series of actions: first, the nexus of insult, anger and revenge becomes the sub¬ 
ject of an extensive discussion on the legitimacy of Rinaldo’s action. Second, 
the question of the punishment for the duel is the basis for further anger from 
Rinaldo, which is now, however, channeled into his desertion, the beginning 
of his errare, with its momentous consequences for the plot. Let us look at the 
duel scene more closely. 

Once again the death of Dudone is the basis for the action. When, shortly 
after his death, a successor has to be determined and Rinaldo is shortlisted, this 
displeases the Norwegian knight Gernando. Himself of royal origins, he wants 
to have this honor for himself and is incensed to the extent that he loses all 
rag Lone and thus becomes vulnerable to diabolical insinuations (5.16-22). Thus 
incited, Gernando voices his reservations against Rinaldo as the new leader 
and slanders him publicly (5.23-25). When Gernando also slanders Rinaldo 
in his presence, Rinaldo is unable to bridle his anger. The admonitions of the 
others and their attempts to hold back Rinaldo are in vain. Rinaldo clears his 
way through to Gernando, accuses him of falsehood and thus initiates a duel, 
which is actually forbidden in the Christian camp (5.33.7) and will end fatally 
for Gernando. 14 ‘The right hand of the Christian body, Rinaldo, rages with his 
own hand of justice and honor against another member of that body’: 15 

Or quivi, allor che v’e turba piu folta, 
pur, com’e suo destin, Rinaldo accusa, 
e quasi acuto strale in lui rivolta 
la lingua, del venen d’Averno infusa; 
e vicino e Rinaldo e i detti ascolta, 
ne pote l’ira omai tener piu chiusa, 
ma grida: - Menti -, e adosso a lui si spinge, 


14 On the fact that Rinaldo behaves according to the common ideas of a duel in the sixteenth 
century, see Erspamer F., La biblioteca di Don Ferrante: Duello e onore nella cultura del 
Cinquecento (Rome: 1982) 191. 

15 Savoia “Notes on the Metaphor of the Body’’ 61. 
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e nudo ne la destra il ferro stringe. (5.26) 

[■•■] 

Ma per le voci altrui gia non s’allenta 
ne l’offeso guerrier l’impeto e l’ira. 

Sprezza i gridi e i ripari e cio che tenta 
chiudergli il varco, ed a vendetta aspira; 
e fra gli uomini e l’armi oltre s’aventa, 
e la fulminea spada in cerchio gira, 
si che le vie si sgombra e solo, ad onta 
di mille difensor, Gernando affronta. 

E con la man, ne l’ira anco maestra, 
mille colpi ver lui drizza e comparte: 

[■••] 

Ne cesso mai sin che nel seno immersa 
gli ebbe una volta e due la fera spada. 

Cade il meschin su la ferita, e versa 
gli spirti e l’alma fuor per doppia strada. 

L’arme ripone ancor di sangue aspersa 
il vincitor, ne sovra lui piu bada; 
ma si rivolge altrove, e insieme spoglia 
l’animo crudo e l’adirata voglia. (5.29-31) 16 

Embodied in this scene in an almost exemplary way is the idea of anger that 
was valid from classical antiquity into the early modern period: anger that is 
provoked by an affront to one’s honor and brings with it the desire for revenge 


16 ‘Now here (as is his fate) when the crowd is thickest he still is accusing Rinaldo and 
turning his tongue against him like a sharp arrow, infused with poison from Avernus. And 
Rinaldo is nearby and hears his words, nor any longer is able to keep his wrath held in, but 
shouts—“You lie”—and thrusts himself right against him and is grasping in his hand the 
naked steel. //[...]// But the violence and wrath in the insulted warrior is slowed not at 
all by the words of the rest: he pays no attention to shouts and defenses and anything that 
tries to block his way, and to vengeance he aspires: and rushes on past men and weapons 
and sweeps his blazing sword in a circle so that he clears a path and (to the shame of a 
thousand defenders) alone confronts Gernando. // And with a hand of masterly skill even 
in his wrath he aims and delivers a thousand blows on him [...] // Nor did he ever give 
over until he had bathed the fierce sword once and again in his breast. The poor man falls 
on his wounds and pours out breath and spirits through a double way. The victor sheathes 
again his weapon stained with blood, and tarries over him no longer but betakes himself 
elsewhere, and at the same time divests himself of his cruel spirit and his wrathful will.’ 
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(‘vendetta aspira’, 5.29.4). 17 The intensity of Rinaldo’s outbreak of anger and 
violence seems to correspond with his inordinately pronounced sense of 
honor, which, already at the beginning of the plot, had disqualified Rinaldo as 
a possible leader of the army (‘d’onor brame immoderate’, 1.10.6). The commen¬ 
surateness of Rinaldo’s deed, which resulted from this immoderate sense of 
honor, is called into question by the statement that Rinaldo’s fighting arm was 
also skillful in anger. The anger that overwhelms Rinaldo in this situation (‘ne 
pote l’ira omai tener piu chiusa’, 5.26.6) appears thus less as a supporting, but 
rather as an impairing and thus negative force, which ultimately also caused 
him to forget the ban on duels in the Christian camp. 

In fact, however, the judgement of Rinaldo’s deed turns out to be much more 
ambivalent. On the one hand, his disregard of the ban on duels is publicly con¬ 
demned even by his advocates who speak up after the incident (5.36,5.59.3-4). 
On the other hand, this condemnation only takes place in front of Goffredo. 
The following intercession for Rinaldo by Guelfo seems more representative 
of the opinion of large parts of the army, whose members are not for nothing 
prepared to follow Rinaldo into exile (5.51.5-6): 

Anima non potea d’infamia schiva 
voci sentir di scorno ingiuriose, 
e non fame repulsa ove l’udiva. 

E se l’oltraggiatore a morte ei pose, 

chi e che meta a giust’ira prescriva? 

chi conta i colpi o la dovuta offesa, 

mentre arde la tenzon, misura e pesa? (5.57.2-8) 

[...] 

A ragion, dico, al tumido Gernando 

fiacco le corna del superbo orgoglio. (5.59.1-2) 18 


17 On this point, see Lehmann J.F Im Abgrund der Wut. ZurKultur- und Literaturgeschichte 
des Zorns (Freiburg: 2012) 16 as well as Johannes Lehmann’s contribution in his volume. See 
also Engelen E., “Eine kurze Geschichte von Zorn und Scham”, Archivfur Begriffsgeschichte 
50 (2008) 41-73. 

18 ‘ “His spirit intolerant of slander could not listen to the biting speeches of malice without 
making their rebuttal, right where he heard them. And if he put to death the man who 
insulted him, who is it that can set a bound to righteous anger? Who counts the blows or 
while the struggle blazes measures and weighs the offense that ought to be taken? // [... ] 
// With reason, I say, he cropped for the swelling Gernando the horns of his haughty pride 
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It is true that Rinaldo at a later point in time will regret his deed (‘pianse i 
superbi sdegni’, 18.9.2) and the view of Goffredo and Hugo, who both trace 
his deed to excessive anger, will be confirmed (5.54.2,14.17.2-3). Yet Rinaldo’s 
remorseful statement only takes place under the seal of confession and not in 
front of the army; in this way Rinaldo is able to relieve his conscience before 
God, but his honor and his reputation in the world of the army, with its sym¬ 
pathy for his reaction to Gernando, remain intact. Erspamer notes that it can 
be assumed that Tasso himself as well as his contemporaries would also have 
approved of Rinaldo’s behavior. The ambivalences within the text in regard to 
Rinaldo’s deed can thus be understood as testimony to the ambivalent attitude 
of Tasso himself; on the one hand he was still attached to the values and the 
idea of honor of the old knighthood, while on the other hand he had to con¬ 
form to the repressive ideology of the period of the Counter-Reformation, in 
which he lived and worked. 19 

Rinaldo’s disobedience to Goffredo’s regime does not end with his disre¬ 
gard of the ban on duels. In connection with his punishment for his offense, 
Rinaldo’s anger rises up again, which has drastic consequences for the Christian 
army and makes the problems and weaknesses of Goffredo’s absolute rule 
clear, if they have not already been so. Goffredo insists on this rule (5.37-38) 
when Rinaldo’s advocates, Tancredi (5.36) and Rinaldo’s uncle Guelfo (5.57- 
59.4), wish to dissuade Goffredo of the necessity of putting Rinaldo on trial, 
which in the worst case could lead to his execution (5.34.1). But for Goffredo, 
Rinaldo’s deed does not appear to be justified; nor is he ready to give Rinaldo 
special treatment because of his rank. Rather he believes that he can trace the 
deed back to a liability to excessiveness considered typical for Rinaldo as soon 
as he flies into a rage. In his conversation with Guelfo, Goffredo demands that 
Rinaldo voluntarily give himself into custody: 


19 In view of Tasso’s contemporary context, the ban on duels can be understood as pointing 
to corresponding attempts to enforce a state monopoly on violence, which among other 
things found their expression in the prohibition of duels. See Angelozzi G., “Das Verbot 
des Duells - Kirche und adliges Selbstverstandnis”, in Prodi P. - Reinhard W. (eds.), Das 
Konzilvon Trient und dieModerne (Berlin: 2001) 211-240,222: In the mid-sixteenth century, 
a major problem in dealing with the ethos of the soldier was ‘how traditional values such 
as loyalty to the sovereign and the church [and] discipline [...] could be protected from 
tendencies to embrace a false, individualistic and subversive concept of honor, which was 
widespread among the Italian soldiers, who often held the leadership roles in the armies 
of the Catholic church.’ 
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Veracemente, o Guelfo, il tuo nepote 
troppo trascorre, ov’ira il cor gli sprone, 
e male addursi a mia credenza or pote 
di questo fatto suo giusta cagione. 

Ben caro avro ch’ella ci rechi tale, 
ma Goffredo con tutti e duce eguale; 

e sara del legitimo e del dritto 
custode in ogni caso e difensore, 
serbando sempre al giudicare invitto 
da le tiranne passioni il core. 

Or se Rinaldo a violar l’editto 
e de la disciplina il sacro onore 
costretto fu, come alcun dice, a i nostri 
giudizi venga ad inchinarsi, e ’1 mostri. 

A sua retenzion libero vegna: 

questo, ch’io posso, a i merti suoi consento. 

Ma s’egli sta ritroso e se ne sdegna 
(conosco quel suo indomito ardimento), 
tu di condurlo a proveder t’ingegna 
ch’ei non isforzi uom mansueto e lento 
ad esser de le leggi e de l’impero 
vendicator, quanto e ragion, severo. (5-54-56) 20 

Goffredo seems to be right in his judgement of Rinaldo (5.56.3-4): when 
Tancredi, already knowing of Goffredo’s decision (5.37-39), seeks out Rinaldo 
and communicates to him Goffredo’s intention to call him to account, Rinaldo 
indeed resists: 


20 ‘Truly, Guelph, your nephew goes too far when wrath is spurring his heart: and now in 
my judgment he is ill able to bring forth just cause for this his deed. Very dear will I hold 
the man who can bring us forth such cause: but Godfrey is leader equally over all, // and 
will be in every case defender and preserver of the lawful and right, keeping his heart at 
all times in his judging unvanquished by the tyrant passions. Now if, as some say, Rinaldo 
was forced to violate the edict and the sacred honor of the discipline, let him come to 
submit himself to our judgment, and demonstrate it. / / He may come to his detention 
free of constraint; this I allow to his merits, as I am empowered. But if he remain forward 
and scorn us (for I know that untamable ardor in him) you use your wit to bring him and 
to see to it that he does not force a man of gentle action and deliberate to be (so far as is 
right) the harsh avenger of the laws and of authority.’ 
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Sorrise allor Rinaldo, e con un volto 
in cui tra ’1 riso lampeggio lo sdegno: 

- Difenda sua ragion ne’ ceppi involto 
chi servo e - disse - o d’esser servo e degno. 
Libero i’ nacqui e vissi, morro sciolto 
pria che man porga o piede a laccio indegno: 
usa a la spada e questa destra ed usa 
a le palme, e vil nodo ella ricusa. 

Ma s’a i meriti miei questa mercede 
Go fire do rende e vuol impregionarme 
pur com’io fosse un uom del vulgo, e crede 
a carcere plebeo legato trarme, 
venga egli o mandi, io terro fermo il piede. 
Giudici ban tra noi la sorte e l’arme: 
fera tragedia vuol che s’appresenti 
per lor diporto a le nemiche genti. - 

Cio detto, l’armi chiede; e ’1 capo e '1 busto 
di bnissimo acciaio adorno rende 
e fa del grande scudo il braccio onusto, 
e la fatale spada al fianco appende, 
e in sembiante magnanimo ed augusto, 
come folgore suol, ne l’arme splende. 

Marte, e’ rassembra te qualor dal quinto 
cielo di ferro scendi e d’orror cinto. (5.42-44) 21 


21 ‘Rinaldo smiled at this end and, with a countenance in which scorn flashed amid the 
smile—“Let those (he said) who are slaves, or worthy to be slaves, make defense of their 
motives while set in the stocks. Free was I born and lived free, and freely will I die before 
I set hand or foot in shameful snare. This arm is used to the sword and used to the palms, 
and it rejects the vile knot. // But if Godfrey returns me this reward for my deserts, and 
wants to imprison me as if I were only one of the general crowd, and if he thinks to drag 
me in chains to a common prison, let him come or send, I shall hold my foot planted firm. 
Weapons and the fates will be our judges. It is a bloody tragedy he means to present to the 
enemy troops for their pleasure.’’ // This said, he calls for his armor, and head and breast 
adorns with the finest steel, and burdens his arm with his great shield and hangs the fatal 
sword at his side; and in countenance magnanimous and commanding, he shines forth 
in his armor like a thunderbolt. Mars, he looks like you when you descend from the fifth 
heaven clad in steel and horror.’ 
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Rinaldo is again enraged, grasps his weapons, and is now even ready to duel 
with Go fire do himself. Rinaldo insists on his individual freedom as well as on 
his heroic merits and therefore takes especial umbrage at being treated like 
one of the common people. Again the situation threatens to escalate in view 
of his strong individual sense of honor and lack of willingness to submit to 
the collective rules. Tancredi is, however, able to prevent worse and to calm 
Rinaldo’s ‘wild and presumptuous spirit’. He suggests to him an alternative that 
conforms to the ‘law of honor’: leave the army and go to Boemondo in Antioch. 
Rinaldo agrees and leaves the Christian army in anger against its leader (5.52). 

Rinaldo leaves the role of the knight of the faith acting in the name of the 
collective in order to enter into the role of the wandering knight (‘Or vada 
errando’, 5.59.4) seeking to accomplish prodigious deeds on his own. His leav¬ 
ing the army precisely in anger against the commander belongs to the old¬ 
est, in the opinion of Curtius almost constitutive topoi of the epic: ‘Without 
the grumbling hero (Achilles, Roland, the Cid, Hagen) or god (Poseidon in the 
Odyssey, Juno in the Aeneid) there is no epic’. 22 As mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, the departure of Rinaldo motivated in this manner is of excep¬ 
tional importance for the plot: first, Rinaldo’s departure is not to be equated 
with banishment from the text. On the contrary, his departure makes possible 
the opening up of the text—important for the narrative strategy—to the nar¬ 
ration of Rinaldo’s fortunes as a wandering knight. This relaxes the linearity 
of the epic narrative without endangering it. Second, it is precisely the impor¬ 
tance of Rinaldo for the epic project that makes his departure and his absence 
from the army a hazard for the Christian cause. Tancredi was indeed quite 
right in his statement shortly before the departure of Rinaldo: without Rinaldo 
the Christian camp would seem mutilated, like a body without arms or hands 
(5.50). That the role of executive power remains in fact reserved for Rinaldo and 
not Goffredo is confirmed in a later dream of Goffredo: Hugo turns to Goffredo 
and advises him to bring back Rinaldo. Only thanks to the energy of Rinaldo 
will it be possible to take Jerusalem. 23 Independently of divine providence, 


22 Curtius E.R., Europaiscke Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter (Berne: 1948) 177: ‘Ohne 
den grollenden Helden (Achill, Roland, Cid, Hagen) oder Gott (Poseidon in der Odyssee, 
Juno in der Aeneis) gibt es kein Epos.’ 

23 ‘Perche se l’alta Providenza elesse / te de l’impresa sommo capitano, / destino insieme 
ch’egli esser dovesse / de’tuoi consigli essecutor soprano. / A te le prime parti, a lui 
concesse / son le seconde: tu sei capo, ei mano / di questo campo; e sostener sua vece / 
altrui non pote, e farlo a te non lece.’ (14.13) (‘For, if high Providence elected you supreme 
commander of the expedition, it decreed at the same time that he should be the sovereign 
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Rinaldo proves to be predestined for the role of the decisive executive power— 
primarily because of his disposition to anger. This emerges from the admon¬ 
ishing words of the magician of Ascalon, which he addresses to Rinaldo shortly 
before he rejoins the army: 

T’alzo natura inverso il ciel la fronte, 
e ti die spirti generosi ed alti, 
perche in su miri e con illustri e conte 
opre te stesso al sommo pregio essalti; 
e ti die l’ire ancor veloci e pronte, 
non perche l’usi ne’ civili assalti, 
ne perche sian di desideri ingordi 
elle ministre, ed a ragion discordi, 

ma perche il tuo valore, armato d’esse, 
piu fero assalga gli aversari esterni, 

[...] (17.62-63.1-2) 24 

Rinaldo’s disposition to anger is the basis for his warlike energy, which, already 
at an early stage, gave rise to his glory. Insofar as this inclination is placed 
under the law of reason (embodied in Goffredo), it is also the basis for the 
future glorious deed of the conquest of Jerusalem. The anger so typical of the 
hero is, accordingly, not a negative characteristic per se, but must only be put 
in the service of right, i.e., the Christian cause. Anger as the basis of a martial 
disposition stands in a metonymic relation to battle and violence in the form 
of positive kinetic energy, i.e., on that is directed against the (heathen) enemy. 
Read with regard to the problems of absolute rule, the conflictual distribution 
of roles between Goffredo (the leader directing by reason) and Rinaldo (the 
warlike-executive force) ultimately depicts, as Sergio Zatti notes, the problems 
that are connected with the formation of the absolute state, i.e.: ‘to consolidate 


executor of your plans. To you the prime functions are allotted, to him the secondary; you 
are the head of this army, he the hand; and to take his place none other is able, and for you 
it is not permitted.’) 

24 ‘Nature raised you up your countenance toward heaven, and gave you a spirit lofty and 
generous, that you might look up, and with deeds famous and renowned exalt yourself to 
the highest honor; and gave you also anger swift and ready, not that you should use it in 
civil broils, nor that it should be the slave of exorbitant desires, out of tune with reason; // 
but that your valor, armed with it, might assail the more fiercely your external foes [...].’ 
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power by means of violence, but also to submit the same to a correct use in the 
exercise of government.’ 25 

Before we turn to Rinaldo’s inner path of development and to the question 
of the relation between anger and love as well as between anger and warlike, 
reproductive masculinity, let us by way of introduction look at Tasso’s own 
interpretation of his text in his Ailegoria della Gerusalemme. Tasso’s Ailegoria is 
above all a psychological interpretation of La Gerusalemme liberata, in which 
Tasso refers in particular to Plato’s Republic, Bookiv: 

The structure that Tasso develops (the projection of the inner life of the 
person onto the level of a historical event that is especially suited to rep¬ 
resent the inner life of the person) is based on the model of the Republic. 
The intention of the Republic is to give an exhaustive picture of an ideal 
city that is governed according to universal principles of justice: In the 
4th dialog, Plato clearly defines the inner characteristics of the just city, 
and he creates a parallel between the organization of civil life and of the 
inner life. [...] Just as justice in the city is a result of the peaceful coop¬ 
eration of the “tria hominum genera” (leader, soldiers and craftsmen), so 
also there is justice in the human soul if there is order among the three 
forces [.. .]. 26 


25 Zatti “La Gerusalemme liberata" 234: ‘di stabilire il potere attraverso la violenza, ma anche 
di sottoporre questa a un corretto uso nell’esercizio del governo.’ On the connection 
with Tasso’s contemporary context see also Quint D., “The Debate Between Arms and 
Letters in the Gerusalemme liberata", in Looney D. (ed.), Phaethon's Children: The Este 
Court and its Culture in Early Modern Ferrara (Tempe: 2005) 363-387, 373: ‘Goffredo the 
captain is also the figure of a divinely-sanctioned authority to which Rinaldo, the mighty 
individual and independent soldier of fortune, must submit. This political scenario [...] 
primarily describes obedience to the Counter-Reformation Church. But it also suggests 
the curtailing of feudal prerogatives by the nascent modern state whose princes enjoy— 
or claim to enjoy—absolute power over their subjects [...].’ 

26 Olini L., "Dalle direzioni di lettura alia revisione del testo: Tasso tra Ailegoria delpoema e 
Giudizio", La rassegna della letteratura italiana 89 (1985) 53-68,64: ‘La struttura che Tasso 
costruisce (la proiezione cioe della vita interiore dell’uomo sul piano di un awenimento 
storico particolarmente atto a rappresentarla) risente innegabilmente del disegno della 
Repubblica. L’intento della Repubblica e dare un’immagine esaustiva di una citta ideale, 
governata secondo principi universali di giustizia: nel 4° dialogo Platone definisce 
chiaramente le caratteristiche interne della citta giusta, e pone in atto il parallelo tra 
l’organizzazione della vita civile e la vita interiore. [... ] Come nella citta la giustizia 
derivera dalla cooperazione pacifica dei “tria hominum genera” (custodi, militari e 
artefici), cosi anche nell’animo umano vi sara giustizia quando vi sara ordine tra le tre 
forze [.. 
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Tasso uses Plato’s analogy between the well-ordered forces of the tripartite soul 
(i.e., rational, concupiscible, and irascible faculties) and the well-ordered rela¬ 
tionship between different groups and applies it to the Christian army. Thus 
he equates the Christian army with a man consisting of soul and body. While 
the less noble soldiers represent the body, Goffredo, Tancredi, Rinaldo and the 
other leaders stand for the forces of the soul; Goffredo, who incarnates rea¬ 
son, is enthroned at the head. Standing in the way of the taking of Jerusalem, 
which Tasso equates with ‘civil happiness’ and is to be led by Goffredo, are, 
however, above all the internal difficulties of the Christian army: love, which 
befalls Tancredi and many other knights, and Rinaldo’s anger. These difficul¬ 
ties between Goffredo on the one hand and Tancredi and Rinaldo on the other 
in their turn stand for the individual forces of the soul and their conflictual 
relationship: 

The army, composed of various princes and other Christian soldiers, sig¬ 
nifies mature man, who is composed of body and soul—not of a simple 
soul but of one distinguished by many varied faculties. Jerusalem—a 
strong city, located in a rough and mountainous region, toward which all 
the efforts of the faithful army are directed as toward an ultimate goal— 
signifies civic happiness, but the sort befitting a Christian, as will be clari¬ 
fied hereafter. This happiness is a good very hard to pursue, for it is set 
upon the summit of the steep and wearying ridge of virtue; and toward it, 
as toward an ultimate goal, are directed all the actions of political man. 

Goffredo, who is captain of all this assemblage, stands for the intellect 
and, in particular, for that intellect which considers not necessary things 
but things that are mutable and can occur in various ways. He is elected 
captain of the enterprise through God’s will and that of the princes; for 
the intellect is created, by God and by nature, lord over the other faculties 
of the soul and over the body, commanding the former by civil power and 
the latter by imperial rule. 

Rinaldo, Tancredi, and the other princes stand for the other faculties 
of the soul; and the body is represented for us by the less noble soldiers. 
Because of the imperfection of human nature and the deceptions of its 
adversary, man does not attain this happiness without many internal 
struggles and without finding many external impediments along the 
way [...]. 

But let us come to the internal impediments: the love that causes 
Tancredi and other knights to act foolishly and alienates them from 
Goffredo and the wrath that causes Rinaldo to stray from the enterprise. 
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These signify the combat with the rational faculty waged by the concupi- 
scible and the irascible faculty and the rebellion of these two. 27 

This is followed by explanations concerning the central roles of Goffredo and 
Rinaldo. Rinaldo’s central role, situating him at only a minimal distance from 
Goffredo, is reflected, as noted above, in Tasso’s assessment of Rinaldo’s char¬ 
acteristic disposition to anger. The author, following Plato, sees this expression 
of the irascible part of the soul as the force that is the least removed from the 
nobility of the mind. The task of the ‘irascible’ is analogous to that of soldiers 
in a society: just as soldiers, in obedience to the commanding princes, have 
to fight enemies, so also the irascible faculty must in the name of reason arm 
itself against the concupiscent faculties. Tasso on the one hand declares the 
irascible faculty to be the ‘robust and martial part of the soul’, 28 while on the 
other hand its perversion is only avoidable if it is placed under the guidance 
of reason. Otherwise, this faculty may fight not against, but for concupiscence, 


27 Rhu L.F., “Tasso’s Allegory of Gerusalemme liberata”, in Rhu L.F., The Genesis of Tasso's 
Narrative Theory: English Translations of the Early Poetics and a Comparative Study 
of Their Significance (Detroit: 1993) 155-162, is6f. (Tasso Torquato, “Allegoria della 
Gerusalemme liberata’’, in id., Tutte le opere, ed. A. Quondam (Rome: 1997) [cd-rom]: 
‘L’esercito composto di varii principi e d’altri soldati cristiani, significa l’uomo virile, il 
quale e composto d’anima e di corpo: e d’anima non semplice, ma distinta in molte e 
varie potenze. Gerusalemme, citta forte ed in aspra e montuosa regione collocata; a la 
quale, si come ad ultimo fine, sono dirizzate tutte le imprese dell’esercito fedele; ci segna 
la felicita civile, qual pero conviene ad uomo cristiano, come piii sotto si dichiarera: 
la quale e un bene molto difficil da conseguire, e posto in cima a l’alpestre e faticoso 
giogo della virtu: ed a questo sono volte, come ad ultima meta, tutte le azioni dell’uomo 
politico. Goffredo che di tutta questa adunanza e capitano, e in vece dell’intelletto, e 
particolarmente dell’intelletto che considera non le cose necessarie, ma le mutabili, e che 
possono variamente awenire. Ed egli, per voler d’lddio e de’ principi, e eletto capitano 
in questa impresa. Pero che l’intelletto e da Dio e da la natura constituito signore sovra 
l’altre virtu dell’anima, e sovra il corpo; e comanda a quelle con potesta civile, ed a queste 
con imperio regale. Rinaldo, Tancredi, e gli altri principi sono in luogo dell’altre potenze 
dell’animo; ed il corpo da i soldati men nobili ci vien dinotato. E perche per l’imperfezione 
dell’umana natura, e per gl’inganni dell’inimico d’essa, l’uomo non perviene a questa 
felicita senza molte interne difficolta e senza trovar fra via molti esterni impedimenti 
[...]. Ma venendo a gli intrinseci impedimenti, l’amor che fa vaneggiar Tancredi e gli 
altri cavalieri, e gli allontana da Goffredo, e lo sdegno che desvia Rinaldo da l'impresa, 
significano il contrasto che con la ragionevole fanno la concupiscibile e l'irascibile virtu, e 
la ribellion loro.' 

28 Ibidem 160. 
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as Tasso illustrates with the example of the dog that bites not the thief, but its 
master’s flock: 

But when this faculty disobeys reason and lets itself be carried away by its 
own violence, it sometimes happens that it fights not against concupis¬ 
cence but on its behalf; or, like a bad watchdog, it bites the flock, rather 
than robbers. 29 

The figure of Rinaldo stands, not exclusively, but primarily, for this irascible 
faculty: 

Although this impetuous faculty, violent and invincibile, cannot entirely 
be figured by a single knight, it is nonetheless principally represented by 
Rinaldo, as is well indicated in that verse which speaks of him: Sdegno 
guerrier della ragion feroce (16.34.4). Anger, fierce warrior of reason. 30 

Tasso wrote his ALiegorla from 1575 to 1576, i.e., during the period in which he 
finished La Gerusalemme Liberata. The fact that Tasso in a letter of June 15,1576, 
tells Scipione Gonzaga that his AUegoria was meant to be a defense against his 
critics has in the research led to the AUegoria being neglected in its character¬ 
istic as a poetological document and instead being understood primarily as 
an interpretive pattern retrospectively imposed on the text. There are, how¬ 
ever, works that, based on Tasso’s Poetic Letters, oppose the idea ‘that Tasso’s 
AUegoria was imposed on his poem only post hoc ’. 31 If we take these scholars 
seriously, Tasso should be considered ‘a good guide to his own poem’. 32 Fredi 
Chiappelli also addresses the question of the AUegoria’ s analytical value. He 
stresses above all its hybrid character: On the one hand, ideas can be identified 
that were developed before the completion of the La Gerusalemme liberata 
and insofar make the AUegoria an authentic interpretive paradigm. On the 
other hand, the AUegoria also includes intentions that Tasso attributes to La 


29 Ibidem (Ibidem: ‘[M]a quando essa non ubidisce a la ragione, ma si lascia trasportare dal 
suo proprio impeto, a le volte awiene che combatte non contra le concupiscenze, ma per 
le concupiscenze; o a guisa di cane, reo custode, non morde i ladri, ma gli armenti.’). 

30 Ibidem (Ibidem: ‘Questa virtu impetuosa, veemente ed invitta, come che non possa 
interamente essere da un sol cavaliero figurata, e nondimeno principalmente significata 
da Rinaldo; come ben s’accenna in quel verso ove di lui si parla: Sdegno guerrier della 
ragion feroce!). 

31 Treip M.A., Allegorical Poetics & the Epic: The Renaissance Tradition to Paradise Lost 
(Lexington: 1994) 258. 

32 Murrin M., The Allegorical Epic: Essays in its Rise and Decline (Chicago - London: 1980) 89. 
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Gerusalemme Liberata retrospectively: That which remains of the program¬ 
matic in the AlLegoria is useful in the same degree as that which is retrospec¬ 
tive is suspect.’ 33 Concerning the allegorical conception of the characters, 
Chiappelli now clarifies as follows: 

A thorough distinction between the two elements that are hybridized in 
the Aiiegoria seems to us to be useful. In a case such as Goffredo’s, on the 
basis of an equation “army = composite human individual”, an absolute 
distributive interpretation (which makes Goffredo the representative of 
the intellect) is acceptable from a programmatic as well as a retrospective 
point of view; the other characters, however, become, to different degrees, 
one-sided if one ties them down retrospectively to a single force. From 
a programmatic point of view it was not a static and partitive descrip¬ 
tion of the life of the mind that seems to have occupied the thoughts 
of the poet, but a dynamic of successive crises that the civil person goes 
through for the liberation and assertion of his capacities: The words that 
recur throughout also in the Aiiegoria are liberate, kelp, obstacle, hurdles 
etc. [...] 

The various characters all share in varying degrees in the different 
forces and form in fact throughout a single complex entity; nevertheless, 
they each embody in the first part of the text a crisis of the inner force, in 
order then to embody in the second part of the text the corresponding 
crisis of reconciliation. The ‘forces of the soul’, which Tasso is inclined to 
make his substantial theme, are not individual virtues or capacities, but 
polynomic critical conditions. 34 


33 Chiappelli F., II conoscitore del caos: una “vis abdita”net linguaggio tassesco (Rome: 1981) 
12: ‘Quanto rimane di programmatico neAAiiegoria e utile, quanto c’e di retrospettivo e 
sospetto.’ 

34 Ibidem 13: ‘[U]n’approfondita distinzione fra i due elementi che ibridano la redazione 
dell 'Aiiegoria ci sembra utile. In un caso come quello di Goffredo, data l’identificazione 
“armata = composto umano individuo”, l’interpretazione distributiva assoluta (che 
ne fa il simbolo dell’intelletto) e accettabile tanto programmaticamente quanto 
retrospettivamente; gli altri personaggi, in misura varia, sono irrigiditi se portati 
retrospettivamente ad incapsulare una potenza singola. Programmaticamente, non una 
descrizione statica e partitiva della vita dello spirito sembra aver occupato i pensieri 
del poeta, bensi una dinamica delle crisi successive che l’uomo civile traversa per la 
liberazione ed asserzione delle sue facolta: le parole continuamente ricorrenti anche 
ne\\Aiiegoria sono liberare, aiuto, ostacolo, impedimento ecc. [...] I vari personaggi 
tasseschi sono tutti in varia misura partecipi delle varie potenze, e continuano realmente 
a costituire un’entita complessa ed unica; ma impersonano volta a volta [...] una crisi di 
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Taking up Chiappelli’s argument, I would like to suggest that Rinaldo is not 
a hero who is conceived of one-dimensionally and can be reduced to his dis¬ 
position to excessive anger. Characters like Tancredi or Rinaldo are not static, 
but dynamic. In fact, in the foreground is less the embodiment of individual 
forces than rather their interaction on both the collective and the individual 
level, which is indeed conflictual, but ends in reconciliation. I will now turn to 
the interaction of the individual forces of the soul on the individual level using 
the example of Rinaldo and in light of the relationship between the irascible 
and concupiscible faculties just described. In the following I will demonstrate 
that Tasso connects the shift in the relationship between these forces with 
Rinaldo’s process of becoming a man. 

The anger that erupts in Rinaldo’s duel not only marks a turning point in the 
fortunes of the army, but also the beginning of Rinaldo’s path of moral devel¬ 
opment. The description of this moral development shows that it is in fact pri¬ 
marily Rinaldo’s misdirected, irascible martial spirit that is the reason for his 
disloyalty to the Christian army. But, as Rochon remarks, based on the words 
that Hugo addresses to Goffredo in regard to bringing back Rinaldo (14.17), 
the evil of misdirected and excessive anger entails another: that of sinful 
concupiscence. 35 Rinaldo thus also becomes susceptible to the lustful side of 
the world, especially to Armida’s arts of love. 36 The same is true, however, for 
Armida, in that she will fall for the youthful beauty of Rinaldo. Both the fact that 
Rinaldo stands in a twofold relationship, i.e., to war and to love, and the circum¬ 
stances in which Armida falls in love with Rinaldo are referenced in a promi¬ 
nent place, i.e., during the military review. There it is said of Rinaldo: ‘se ’1 miri 
fulminar ne l’arme avolto, / Marte lo stimi; Amor, se scopre il volto’ (1.58.7-8). 37 


potenza interna [...] nella prima parte del poema, per poi impersonare l’appropriata crisi 
di reconciliazione nella seconda. [...] le “potenze dell’animo” di cui il Tasso e incline a 
fare la sua tematica sostanziale non sono virtu o facolta singole, ma stati critici polinomi.’ 

35 See Rochon A., “Les pieges de Terotisme dans la Jerusalem delivree", in Glenisson F. (ed.), 
Au pays d’eros: Litterature et erotisme en Italie de la Renaissance a I’age baroque (7™ sene') 
(Paris: 1986) 71-171,102. 

36 Rinaldo is not confronted with fantastic chimeras when after his return to the army 
he goes into the enchanted forest to cut it down. Dauntless as he is, he, in contrast to 
other characters, cannot be intimidated by terror. His weak point is his susceptibility to 
the lustful side of the world. Accordingly he is confronted in the enchanted forest with 
sensual temptation that is meant to prevent him from felling it (18.26-29). In contrast to 
the plot situation in the 14th song (14.57-65), however, Rinaldo has since matured, and 
resists temptation: for example, when he is tempted to remove his helmet this time, he 
does not do so (18.32.5). 

37 ‘If you see him glittering all clad in armor you think him Mars; but Love, if he discover 
his face.’ 
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It is significant that Rinaldo’s similarity to Mars and Cupid is linked precisely 
with the fact of whether or not he wears his armor, and points to the differ¬ 
ent stages in Rinaldo’s history of development: the process of changing iden¬ 
tity that Rinaldo undergoes is above all coded in the wearing, not wearing, or 
exchange of war dress. 38 Clothing and equipment for war, as will become clear 
below, stand in a symbolic relationship to the ethos of the warrior based on the 
values of masculinity and vigor. Clothing and armor are mentioned and used 
as the medium of poetic design in reference to Rinaldo more often than to any 
other warrior. 39 

The fact that Armida falls in love with Rinaldo is only a result of him falling 
victim to her plot while he was not wearing his helmet and thus revealing his 
beauty. This occurs after Rinaldo frees his comrades from Armida’s enchanted 
castle and she wishes to revenge herself on him for this (14.51-52). Armida is 
easily able to attract Rinaldo onto a lovely island. He wants to rest and takes 
off his helmet. Shortly thereafter a female phantasmagoria addresses him with 
a song in which she tries to dissuade him from the way of the warrior and 
his search for glory and virtue and win him for the indulgence of desires. The 
seductive words cause Rinaldo to fall into an unnatural sleep. Armida, who 
now wants to take advantage of the situation and revenge herself, pauses. 
When she becomes aware of his beauty, she falls in love with him and carries 
him to the enchanted garden: 

Ma quando in lui fisso lo sguardo e vide 
come placido in vista egli respira, 
e ne’ begli occhi un dolce atto che ride, 
benche sian chiusi (or che fia s’ei li gira?), 
pria s’arresta sospesa, e gli s’asside 
poscia vicina, e placar sente ogn’ira 
rnentre il risguarda [...]. (r4.66.r-7) 

[...] 

e di nemica ella divenne amante. (14.67.8) 40 


38 See, e.g., the fact that Rinaldo after his departure from the army decides to remove his 
Christian armor and put on that of a heathen (14.53.1-4). 

39 See on this point the detailed analysis in Croci L., “Rinaldo and his Arms in the 
Gerusalemme liberata", Comitatus: A Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 18, 2 
(1987) 21-33. 

40 ‘But when she fixed her gaze upon him and saw how calm of countenance he breathes, 
and how charming a manner laughs about his lovely eyes, though they be closed (now 
what will it be if he opens them?), first she stands still in suspense, and then sits down 
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Already the chains of flowers with which Armida binds her victim point to 
the fact that Rinaldo seems to have lost his warlike qualities (14.68.1-4). This 
is proven especially when Ubaldo and Carlo, who have been commissioned to 
bring Rinaldo back from Armida’s enchanted garden, hold up to him a shield 
that reflects his outer appearance. The erstwhile warrior appears soft and 
effeminate: 

Egli al lucido scudo il guardo gira, 

onde si specchia in lui qual siasi e quanto 

con delicato culto adorno; spira 

tutto odori e lascivie il crine e ’1 manto, 

e ’1 ferro, il ferro aver, non ch’altro, mira 

dal troppo lusso effeminato a canto: 

guernito e si ch’inutile ornamento 

sembra, non militar fero instrumento. (16.30) 41 

How does Rinaldo react to this sight of himself? His reaction is already sug¬ 
gested when he catches sight of Ubaldo and Carlo for the first time, as they 
enter the lovely place in full war gear (‘pomposamente armati’, 16.27.8). Just the 
sight of their armaments goes some way in snatching Rinaldo out of his slum¬ 
ber and begins to awaken his warlike spirit (16.2g.3-6). That it is precisely a 
shield in which Rinaldo is to see his reflection is no coincidence, ft is ultimately 
the symbols of the warrior, which at the same time have to be seen as sym¬ 
bols of masculinity, which wrench him from his softness and effeminacy. Now 
also the anger that overcomes the ashamed Rinaldo once he has fully become 
aware of his condition is characterized by masculinity and a martial spirit. Just 
as the non-subordination of the irascible faculty to reason favored Rinaldo’s 
indulgence in sensuality, now the same faculty emerges in his fight against 
concupiscence as the element supporting reason; Rinaldo tears off the cloth¬ 
ing that is not worthy of him and wants to leave Armida’s garden immediately: 


beside him, and feels her every wrath becalmed while she gazes upon him [...]. II [...] 
and from his enemy she became his lover. //Of lilies, of privet flowers and of the roses 
that were blooming in those pleasant grounds, with strange art interwoven, then she 
constructed soft hut most binding fetters.’ 

41 ‘He turns his gaze upon the shining shield, in which is mirrored for him what manner of 
man he is become, and how much adorned with delicate elegance: he breathes forth all 
perfumed, his hair and mantle wanton; and his sword, he sees his sword, (not to speak 
of other things) made effeminate at his side by too much luxury; it is so trimmed that it 
seems a useless ornament, not the fierce instrument of war.’ 
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Ma poi che die vergogna a sdegno loco, 
sdegno guerrier de la ragion feroce, 42 
e ch’al rossor del volto un novo foco 
successe, che piu avampa e che piu coce, 
squarciossi i vani fregi e quelle indegne 
pompe, di servitii misera insegne. (16.34.3-8) 43 

The fact that anger stands in relation to the martial spirit and also to reproduc¬ 
tive masculinity becomes obvious when the magician of Ascalon brings home 
to Rinaldo his genealogical importance—once again using a shield (17.64-83). 
Until now Rinaldo has not been ready or mature enough to take up his genea¬ 
logical and reproductive role; indeed, Tasso continually emphasises his not yet 
fully developed masculinity. 44 With his escape from the enchanted garden, 
Rinaldo may indeed paradoxically have turned his back on his future wife 
and thus distanced himself from his genealogical destiny, yet this first meet¬ 
ing of the two was not yet characterised by disciplined love and reproduction. 
The androgynous effeminization of Rinaldo during his stay with Armida and 
Armida’s show of excessively masculine qualities bear witness to this. Only 
the last stages of Rinaldo’s development allow the man to mature to the point 
that he will fully and entirely be able to fill the role assigned to him: in his 
conversation with Goffredo, he expresses his regret of his excessive anger; he 
submits to the Christian values and Goffredo’s command; he proves himself in 
the enchanted forest and together with the army takes Jerusalem. Rinaldo has 


42 See on this also Gentilis’ (1587) comment, which Caretti cites in his edition of the text: 
‘A saying of Plato, who in several places writes that anger was given to man by Nature to 
succor reason against the desires, and therefore he compares it to the dog that succors 
the shepherd against the beast that attacks him.’ (‘Sentenza di Platone il quale in piu 
luochi scrive che lo sdegno e data dalla Natura aU’uomo per soccorrere la Ragione contro 
le Cupidigie, e percio lo compara al cane il quale dia soccorso al pastore incontro alle here 
che l’assalissero.’) 

43 ‘But after shame gave place to anger—anger, fierce warrior of reason—and to the blushing 
of his face succeeded a new flame that blazes stronger and boils more, he ripped off his 
idle trims, and those unworthy gauds, the wretched insignia of slavery.’ 

44 His youthfulness and not yet fully developed masculinity is already emphasized in the 
first canto. Rinaldo is indeed approx. 18 years old, yet:'[...] molle piuma del mento a pena 
usciva’ (1.60.7-8). Erminia also describes him with the words: ‘e fanciullo ancora’ (3.38.2). 
Boyish looks and lack of facial hair as characteristic of Rinaldo recur also in the eighth 
song: ‘uom giovinetto e senza peli al mento’ (8.54.8). Rinaldo seems to have only become 
a man after his wanderings and the test in the enchanted forest: ‘ei da lunge in bianco 
manto / comparia venerabile e severe’ (18.39.5-6). 
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learned to set priorities: only after the conquest of Jerusalem does he return to 
the meanwhile feminized Armida in order to take her as his wife and take on 
his genealogical responsibility. 45 

Love and anger are not, contrary to what the one-sided reception history of 
La Gerusalemme Liberata perhaps suggests, oppositional thematic axes. On the 
contrary, the importance of Rinaldo and his path of development for the plot 
show that aggressive emotions and sexual desire stand in a complex relational 
network to each other. The civilization of ‘aggressiveness and sexual desire’ is a 
‘means of the warrior society to the attainment of its perfected political form: 
the absolute power of the Christian king.’ 46 
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CHAPTER 13 


‘In Zoren zu wiitiger Rach’: Angry Women and Men 
in the German Drama of the Reformation Period 


Barbara Sasse Tateo 


In the prologue to Hans Sachs’ Tragedia mit w personen, die konigin Rosimunda, 
unnd hats actus dated 12 December 1555, the herald introduces the audience to 
the plot: it is based on ‘the very sad, true story’ of Rosemond, the daughter of the 
Gepid king Cunimund. 1 Rosemond was forced by her husband, the Lombard 
king Alboin, to drink from her father’s skull after the victorious Lombards had 
murdered him; she feels so deeply ashamed that she flares into a rage; she then 
decides to satisfy her desire for revenge by murdering her sleeping husband 
with the help of the knight Helmichis, whom she afterwards takes as her lover. 
The prologue also anticipates the end of Rosemond: having fled together with 
Helmichis to the court of the Byzantine governor Longinus at Ravenna, she 
makes a pact with Longinus against Helmichis and poisons him; but the dying 
Helmichis succeeds in forcing Rosemond to drink the poison too, and both 
die. 2 As is typical for this period, the play is concluded by an epilogue, in which 
the herald leads the spectators back to the outside world: the negative trias 
“Zorn”, “Wut”, “Rache”, tailor-made for the literary character of Rosemond in 
the prologue, is now transformed into the normal, ordinary vices of ‘foolish¬ 
ness, carelessness and haste’ that are typical of the bourgeois woman; finally 
these vices are contrasted with the bourgeois virtues of ‘honour, fidelity and 
loyalty in marriage’. 3 


1 Sachs Hans, Werke, eds. A. von Keller - E. Goetze, 26 vols. (Tubingen: 1870-1908; reprint, 
Hildesheim: 1964) vol. 12, 404: ‘Ein kleglich trawrige gschicht’; in the following the edition 
is quoted as ‘kg’, with subsequent volume number and page number. Sachs’ source, named 
expressly in the prologue, is the German translation of the Chronica Regnorum Aquilonarium 
Daniae Svetiae Norvagiae by the humanist historian Albert Krantz (book 11, chapter 8), from 
whom he purchased a copy for his private library; see Milde W., “Das Biicherverzeichnis des 
Hans Sachs”, in Merzbacher D. (ed.), Handwerker. Dichter. Stadtburger. 500 Jahre Hans Sachs 
(Wiesbaden: 1994) 38-55: 47. 

2 KG 12, 404-405. 

3 kg 12,430: ‘Ein biderweib [...] sey nicht gech, unbesint und schnell, [...] bedenckir ehr, trew 
und ehpflicht’. 
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Sachs is one of the first German authors to address the subject of the female 
furia, popular since Antiquity with artists and poets, in serious theatre. 4 Just 
two years earlier (on 2 January 1554), he had completed the Tragedia mit 14 
personen, die mordisch konigin Clitimestra, und hat 5 actus, whose main char¬ 
acter is similar in some ways to Rosamond, even if the terms “Wut” or “Zorn” 
are not applied. 5 In this case the false message of Agamemnon’s adultery 
with Cassandra leads the ashamed Clytemnestra to take revenge: she com¬ 
mits adultery herself with the young priest Aegisthus and afterwards forces 
him to murder her husband Agamemnon. On 5 October 1555, only one month 
after the Hosa mond- Tragedia, Sachs also completed the Comedi mit zwey- 
und-zweyntzig personen, die vertrieben keyserin mit den zweyen verlornen soh- 
nen, und hat seeks actus. 6 In this play, the female protagonist, the (unnamed) 
wife of the East Roman emperor Heraclius, becomes the innocent victim of 
her malicious mother-in-law, who is inflamed by “bitter jealousy and hate”. 7 
Using a ruse, the mother leads Heraclius to believe that his wife has commit¬ 
ted adultery: she orders a valet to lie down beside the sleeping empress in her 
bed and then calls her son; the angry emperor punishes both immediately: he 
kills the valet and sentences his wife and her two sons to be burned at the 
stake. 8 Some years before, in 1552, in the Tragedia, mit 75 personen zu agirn, 
der wiitrich Konig Herodes, wie der sein drey son und sein gmahel umbbracht, 
unnd hat^ actus, Sachs had already portrayed the kind of angry male charac¬ 
ter who would subsequently become very popular in German drama. 9 Herod’s 
sister (Salome) is another female schemer here; she is moved by envy of her 


4 Already in 1551, the German-Bohemian poet Clemens Stephani (ca. 1530-1592) had writ¬ 
ten a dramatic Historia von einer Konigin aus Lamparten, based on Sachs’ early poem Ein 
erschrdckliche histori von einer konigin auji Lamparten of 1536 (kg 2,271-273), where the sub¬ 
ject of anger is, however, not explicitly represented. 

5 kg 12,317-341. Sachs’ source, the example of Clytemnestra in Heinrich Steinhowel’s German 
translation of Giovanni Boccaccio’s De mulieribus Claris (ed. K. Drescher [Tubingen: 1895] 
120-122), however, already introduces ‘Wut’ (for the Latin ‘audacia’) as a key word. 

6 kg 8,161-196. 

7 kg 8, 161: ‘Darob des keysers muter was / Entziindt in bitter neyd und haK’. Blamires D., 
“Victim Heroines in Hans Sachs’ Plays”, in Aylett R. - Skrine P. (eds.), Hans Sachs and Folk 
Theatre in the Late Middle Ages: Studies in the History of Popular Culture (Lewiston, N. Y. : 1995) 
105-138:107, mentions this figure in passing as one of the heroines becoming ‘the victim of a 
rival of her husband or father or of her mother-in-law’. 


8 kg 8,162. 

9 kg 11,132-141. 
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sister-in-law (Mariamne) to persuade the pathologically jealous king to decap¬ 
itate first his innocent, virtuous wife and then their two sons. 10 

Angry figures are also numerous in Hans Sachs’ master songs and rhymed 
poems. Mostly these are male characters taken from the Old Testament or 
Greek and Roman Antiquity. * 11 Their increasing number is certainly indicative 
of the general importance attached to this subject in contemporary public dis¬ 
course and therefore in the social practices with which Sachs was closely con¬ 
cerned in his writing. The following is an analysis of the literary representation 
of anger within this manageable corpus of texts in a synchronic direction. I 
would like to focus in particular on two different but also intertwined aspects: 
the specific connotations of gender and the specific differences of literary 
genre. This double focus will, of course, also lead back out of the texts into the 
historical context and to the discursive structures that constitute it. 

Even at first glance, the angry figures of both sexes are always a decidedly 
negative category. Their conduct is characterized by an uncontrolled and 
therefore inevitably unjust use of force and violence. The short introduction to 
the Historia. Von den dreyen haldnlschen morderischenJrawen in which in 1538 
Sachs had already brought together the three ancient characters Clytemnestra, 
Tullia and Cleopatra, brings the relationship between anger and murder very 
clearly into focus: these three pagan women, he writes, were left with shameful 
memories because of their furious killing. 12 In adopting this position, Sachs 
was conforming to the common moral philosophical conception of his time, 
which was heavily influenced by the Christian-Stoic model that condemned 
anger as one of the main vices and as a mortal sin. 13 This model had been 
strongly reinforced by Italian humanism since the mid-fifteenth century, and in 
the sixteenth merged powerfully with the Lutheran doctrine of grace. One key 
Humanist text was, of course, Petrarch’s De remediis utriusque fortunae, which 


10 kg n, 132. 

11 The male figures are generally distinguished by the attribute ‘Wiiterich’ or ‘Tyrann’; often 
we find a remake both as a poem and a master song (sometimes written on the same day) 
and we can also observe chronological series (for example in 1542/43,1545 and 1551/52). 
A complete overview, though beyond the scope of this paper, can be obtained with the 
help of Niklas Holzberg’s recently compiled repertory of Hans Sachs’ complete works; the 
manuscript was kindly made available to me by the author. 

12 kg 2, 294-298 (14 May 1538): 294: ‘Man find haidnischer weiber drey / Sind durch ihr 
wiitend morderey / In schendtlicher gedechtnuk bliben’. 

13 See Weber K., “Beeindruckende Emotionen. Wut und Zorn zwischen Leib und Seele, 
Individuum und Gesellschaft”, in Badura B.A. - Weber K. (eds.), Ira—Wut und Zorn in 
Kultur und Literatur (Gieken: 2013) 19-98, particularly 51-52. On the influence of Neo- 
Stoicism on Sachs, see Krause H., Die Dramen des Hans Sachs (Berlin: 1979) 71-73. 
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had already in the fifteenth century been circulated widely in the German ter¬ 
ritories before being published by Heinrich Steiner in Augsburg in a complete 
German translation in 1532. 14 The fact that the self-taught shoemaker and poet 
Hans Sachs purchased a copy of it for his private library is a strong indication 
of the general effect this work had outside academic circles, in the urban mid¬ 
dle classes, which were only partially familiar with Latin. 15 In Sachs’ library we 
also find an important ancient reference text, Sittliche Zuchtbiicher, which is 
the German translation of Seneca’s Dialogues, compiled by the Alsatian doc¬ 
tor and translator Michael Herr and published in Strasbourg in 1536. 16 Sachs’ 
intensive study of this work is attested by a series of poems focusing on single 
human emotions. As for anger, Sachs had already made explicit use of Seneca’s 
De Ira on 30 May 1540 in a poem and a master song. In both of these, special 
attention is given to the ‘pictorial’ representation of the abomination of anger 
that Seneca provides in the detailed introduction to his text. 17 But Sachs was 
interested in this subject also in later times. In fact in 1563 (on 22 May), he 
presented a revised version of the first poem, entitled Der abgemalet zorn. In 
the didactic part, which is now more detailed and has been formally separated 
from the descriptive part, the author appeals to the reader to face up to the 
psychological, physical, material and moral damages caused by anger and to 
combat them with useful qualities of reason and wisdom. 18 

Especially interesting for the present topic is another—largely unknown— 
work of Sachs’: the rhymed Kampff-gesprech zwischen zorn und senfftmiitigkeit, 
written on 31 March 1542. The poem distinguishes itself from the above- 
mentioned text series by the dialogue strategy and by the presence of implicit 
gender-specific connotations that extend beyond the general moral discourse. 
It is one of eight disputations that each deal with different antithetical pairs of 
values, creating together a catalogue of virtues and vices that appears closely 


14 Franciscus Petrarcha. Von der artzney bayder GliXck / Der guten vnd widerwertigen. 
The German translators (Peter Stahel and Georg Spalatin) aimed expressly at a wide 
circulation of the text; see Knape J., Die altesten deutschen Ubersetzungen von Petrarcas 
‘Glucksbuch’. Texte und Untersuchungen (Bamberg: 1986) 61-69,70-74. 

15 Milde, “Biicherverzeichnis” 49. 

16 Milde, “Biicherverzeichnis” 53; the German translation and their authors are still 
completely unexplored except for in the following brief article: Wickersheimer E., “Herr, 
Michael”, Neue Deutsche Biographie 8 (1969) 679. 

17 The title of the master song, Den zoren Seneca abgemalt, returns literally in the first verse 
of the poem: ‘Den zoren Seneca abmalt’ (kg 22, 224-225: 224). 

18 kg 20,493-496: 496: ‘Derhalb [...] einmensch [...] mit der vernunfft den zoren zem [...] 
mit weifiheit derselb iiberwind’. 
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modelled on the Christian tradition. 19 In view of the fact that they were writ¬ 
ten to be staged, as is explicitly expressed several times in the text, this genre 
is undoubtedly related to the dramatic form. 20 The dialogues themselves are 
always preceded by an epic introduction in the first person that acts as a kind 
of dramatic prologue. In the present case, the narrator (the master of the 
house), lying awake at night in his bed, receives a ‘strange’ visitor: a female form 
of repulsive exterior and monstrous gestures. 21 In addition, a lovely, gracious 
woman arrives and reveals to the deeply frightened narrator the identity of 
the uninvited dangerous guest: it is Anger. 22 Then she asks him to chase Anger 
out of his house, so that she herself—Meekness—may take Anger’s place and 
provide future protection for the life, honour and possessions of the master of 
the house. 23 Anger spits venom and raises his defence: he is brave and honest, 
strong in every emergency, bold and valiant; that is why he is so useful in war 
and for the punishment of injustice. 24 With these characteristics, Anger col¬ 
locates himself explicitly with the ‘strong’, male side, automatically provoking 
a contradiction with his allegorical representation as a woman; on the other 
hand, passive Meekness is assigned to the ‘weak’ female side. 25 

Meekness’ reply, filling the entire rest of the poem, refutes all of Anger’s 
arguments, and refers explicitly to the ancient auctores, notably Seneca’s De ira, 
from which Sachs clearly borrows his structure and argumentation. This is evi¬ 
dent for example in the parallels between his allegorical description of anger 
and Seneca’s ‘portrait’: the flaming and flashing eyes, the seething blood and 


19 The other disputations are between Audacity and Patience (kg 3, 132-142), Pride and 
Humility, Lust and Honour (kg 3, 149-164), Piety and Cunning, Virtue and Fortune, 
Poverty and Fortune, Poverty and Pluto, God of Wealth (kg 3,171-225). For the medieval 
tradition of the catalogues, see Neuhauser R., The Treatise on Vices and Virtues in Latin and 
Vernacular (Turnhout: 1993). 

2 o Thus the narrator starts with the words: ‘Hort zu ein Wunderliches wunder!’ (kg 3,142); on 

the relationships between Kampfgesprach and drama in Sachs’ early work, see Stuplich B., 
ZurDramentechnik des Hans Sachs (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 1988) 69-72. 

21 kg 3,142. The situation is characterised by the tension between fantastical-nightmarish 
moments (‘wunderliches wunder [...]. Du hist ein geist und gspenst j and the explicitly 
identified waking state of the narrator (Als ich in einer nacht lag munder / In meym bett, 
mein augen aufwarff, / Sach ich bey des mons schein gar scharff / Zu meiner lincken stehn 
ein bild j. 

22 kg 3,142. 

23 kg 3,142. 

24 kg 3,143: ‘Ich Zorn bin dapffer und ehrlich, / Inn aller not starck, kiihn und wehrlich. / Im 
krieg bring ich treflichen nutz. / Die iibelthat straff ich mit trutz’. 

2 5 kg 3,143-144: ‘Bin [Zorn] der-halb ritterlich und menlich. / Senfftmut, du hist den frawen 
ehnlich / Die alle ding tregt, leid und duld’. 
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the changing colour of the skin, the bared, clenched teeth, the cracking of 
joints and finally the choppy, stammering speech. 26 Meekness in Sachs’ poem 
also invalidates the arguments put forward by Anger, particularly the male 
characteristics he claims for himself, with explicit reference to Seneca’s defini¬ 
tion of rage as a disturbance primarily found in women and small children, 
its presence in men being attributed to ‘infantile and female characteristics’. 27 
Just as in Seneca, Meekness presents an antithetic catalogue of properties of 
anger—as being snivelling, vindictive, dangerous, devious—that were firmly 
established in contemporary misogynistic discourse and therefore connoted 
as mainly female in the collective consciousness. 28 By contrast, the external 
effects of anger that consist in ‘strengthening all tyranny, nourishing every kind 
of anger and helping to rob, burn and kill, destroying the land and the king¬ 
dom’, refer primarily to typical male fields of action. 29 By analogy, the exam¬ 
ples for angry conduct, which Sachs takes from Seneca, are exclusively male 
(Alexander, Ajax, Xerxes, Nero). The description of the specific symptoms of 
anger includes not only the realm of the mind and the emotions (Anger ‘fills 
the heart with bitterness, turmoil, vengeance and ignorance, so man does not 
know what he is doing’), but also the body, where wrath causes severe organic 
disorders. 30 So wrath is equated with a real disease, a concept that can be 
traced back again to Seneca, who frequently draws parallels with the medical 
held. This is the case for example with the second book of De ira, where the 
humoral pathological predispositions of iracundia are discussed extensively. 31 
In view of the strong interest in medical and natural history to explain varia¬ 
tions in body, health and gender, which is a hallmark of the German reception 
of De ira in the sixteenth century, it must also be borne in mind that the con¬ 
temporary translation of the text was created by a trained academic doctor. 


26 kg 3,142-143: ‘Sein augen schussen wie ein schlang [...] Mit seinen zenen es grifigrammet, 
/ Zerbifi sein lefftzen allesammet / Sein blut sach ich in adren wallen / Auch loff im iiber 
sehr die gallen. / Ietzt war es rot, daenn wurd es bleich / Im kracheten all seine gleich [... ] 
Liefi aus ein unverstending gal, / Mit halben wortten, vipretem mund’. 

27 Seneca Annaeus L ,,Deira. Uberdie Wut. Latin/German, ed. J. Wildberger (Stuttgart: 2007) 
64; kg 3,144: ‘ [Seneca] nennt dich auch ein weibisch lasted. 

28 kg 3,144: ‘Du [zorn] bist wehmiitig und rach-girig / Gefehrlich, diickisch und blutgirig’. 

29 kg 3, 144: ‘Du sterckest alle tyranney / Unnd ernerst alle wiiterey. / Du hilffst rauben, 
brennen und moren, / Die land und konigreich zerstoren’. 

30 kg 3,145: ‘Mit viel kranckheit thust [du Zorn] in [den eygnen herren] beladen / Bringst 
podagra, magst in contrackt, / Mit stich und wunden wirt er blagt’. 

31 Seneca, De ira 113-114. Based on characters who are both gender-specific and portrayed in 
terms of humoural pathology, Seneca also describes angry affects, which in children and 
women are more sharp than weighty and start more softly than in men. 
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Unlike the two poems and the master song, which are rather shorter, focus¬ 
ing only on the phenomenology of anger and concluding with a short but 
powerful refutation of this affect, the disputation also reworks the therapeu¬ 
tic discourse that constitutes the real heart of Seneca’s essay. Thus Meekness 
presents different, sometimes very concrete strategies to thwart and overcome 
Wrath. 32 Suitable examples are again provided by the famous wise men of 
ancient times: the stoic philosopher Athenodorus Cananites, Aristotle and 
Socrates, Chilon of Sparta, Heraclitus of Ephesus, the Macedonian king 
Philip ii., and Seneca himself; concluding with his own name, Sachs finally 
leads the literary discourse back to the present. 33 

Sachs’ disputation transforms Seneca’s description of anger into a visible 
phenomenon in an allegorical figure, whose clearly female identity is in con¬ 
tradiction with the grammatical gender of the German noun “Zorn”, used by 
the translator for the (female) Latin “ira”. 34 However, this figure belongs to a 
tradition that embraces the iconographical and rhetorical conventions of Late 
Medieval representations of virtues and vices; an example are the wooden 
sculptures of the six female figures as allegories of the mortal sins created by 
the Nuremberg sculptor Peter Dell Senior around 1540. 35 On the other hand, 
the historical discourse in the allegorical scene uses crossed signification 
(anger as a manifestation of female characteristics in men) to redirect the 
female features of Anger to men. Thus man becomes the real object of the lit¬ 
erary discourse: both (negative and positive) categories of historical examples, 
presented by Meekness in the second part of her reply, are male. 

As mentioned above, Sachs adds to the collection of angry men in numer¬ 
ous poems, dramas and master songs, where the individual character is always 
marked as ‘Wiiterich’ or ‘Tyrann’; these texts can therefore be summarized into 
a specific thematic category. Using these two attributes as synonyms and creat¬ 
ing in this way a fixed collocation of anger and tyranny, Sachs focuses primarily 
on the subject of political governance, to which Seneca had previously devoted 
considerable attention. This also applies to the above-mentioned drama of 
Herod the Great, the Roman client king of Judea, who is a classic example of an 


32 Weber, “Beeindruckende Emotionen” 52, observes that moral religious discourse of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries focused not so much on the intimidating effect of anger, 
but on the possibility of counteracting it with the antidote of reason. 

33 kg 3,148. 

34 Seneca, De ira 158, had already associated ira with the ancient Furies. 

35 See Schade R.E., “‘Todsiindendidaktik’. On Its Function in Representational and Literary 
Art (Hans Sachs, Heinrich Julius, Grimmelshausen)”, Daphnis 15 (1986) 551-584: 554-555. 
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angry ruler. 36 Also based explicitly on a historical subject, 37 this drama is about 
Herod’s cruel murders of his wife and his own children, which precede the real 
‘History of the Jewish War’, narrated by Flavius Josephus in the fifteenth book 
(chapter g) of his Jewish. Antiquities, which in 1532 was published for the first 
time in a German translation. 38 The main male character is embedded in a com¬ 
plex structure of dramatis personae, in which, above all, the two female charac¬ 
ters—his wife Mariamne and her sister-in-law Salome—also have important 
roles. These seem to be clearly defined by the herald in the prologue: on the 
one hand, Herod’s violence against his wife is characterized by impatience and 
injustice; on the other hand, Mariamne is endowed with the highest female 
virtues of chastity and fortitude. 39 With the sneaky Salome she finds a female 
antagonist, who has a like-minded male ally in Antipater, Herod’s eldest son. 
In contrast, Mariamne’s role of innocent victim is shared by her own two sons 
Alexander and Aristobulus. These clear distinctions will eventually become 
blurred. Thus the short, impersonally formulated moral communicated by the 
herald in the epilogue confirms on the one hand the negative value of Herod 
as an example for the uncontrolled, angry exercise of power, while on the other 
hand putting a clear share of the blame on everything and everyone around 
him. 40 While the usual court critics predictably denounce the vices of hypoc¬ 
risy and slander (with clear reference to Salome), the audience is surprised by 
the critical view of the role of the wife (and thus of Mariamne): she is exhorted 
not to give encouragement to men and not to be recalcitrant towards her hus¬ 
band, because such conduct may arouse uncontainable jealousy and suspicion 
in him, which always have a negative impact on everyone. 41 A closer look at 
the text reveals that this advice corresponds with a short dialogue between the 
‘satellites’ Thiro and Ewclides in the penultimate scene of the second act, in 


36 For the literary typology of the angry ruler, see Badura B.A., “Figuren der Wut, Figuren des 
Zorns” in Badura - Weber, Ira 141-176:142-145. 

37 kg 11,132-133, the herald presents the subject as a ‘wahrhafft bericht' from ‘Josepho [...] 
dem geschichtschreiber’. Sachs’ general distinction between historical and fictional 
subjects is analysed by Niefanger D., Geschichtsdrama der Friihen Neuzeit 1495-1773 
(Tubingen: 2005) 96-104. 

38 On the Josephus teutsch, the German translations of the Latin version of the Jewish 
Antiquities and the History of the Jewish war, see Niefanger, Geschichtsdrama 100-101. 

39 kg 11,132: ‘Wie Herodes in ungedult / Enthaubten lieiS, doch umb unschuldt, / Marianne 
[sic!], sein egemahel, / Die keusch und ehrenfest wie stahel’. 

40 kg n, 160-161. 

41 kg 11, 161: ‘Welch fraw nicht thut manKbilder fliehen [...] Und auch mit kleydung sich 
auffmutzt, / Mit worten ieren ehman trutzt, / Die entziindet ieren ehman / Die eyffersucht 
und den argwan’. 
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which both comment on the death sentence imposed by Herod on Mariamne: 
the former’s belief in her innocence contrasts with the latter’s argument that 
the Queen must have herself provoked her husband’s unreasonable decision 
with her ‘naughty words’. 42 Ewclides is referring here to the fierce war of words 
between the spouses at the beginning of the act. In the first act, Herod had 
arranged for the assassination of his wife in the event of his not returning from 
a stay in Rome with Emperor Augustus, with the aim of preventing anyone 
after him from possessing her; Mariamne, who has succeeded in discovering 
this secret from the courtier Seemus, now accuses her husband of marital infi¬ 
delity and lack of trust. 43 She thus brings his anger on both herself and the trai¬ 
tor Seemus, as the stage direction indicates: ‘Herodes spricht zorniglich’. 44 In 
this way, the play at least partially appropriates the critical view of the female 
protagonist in the historiographical source (the German Flavius Josephus), 
where the uncontrolled, angry conduct of Mariamne is much more clearly 
worked out, and the ethical-moral distance between herself and Herod is thus 
reduced. 45 The drama, however, explicitly emphasizes the emotional shock 
experienced by Mariamne, who suddenly leaves the stage in tears after Seemus 
has revealed to her the content of Herod’s secret letter. 46 

In his drama, then, Sachs uses the widespread motif—found in various 
manifestations in all genres of art—of the shrewish hag, embedding it with the 
help of the dialogue (between the ‘satellites’ as well as the spouses) in a dialec¬ 
tical structure, which produces a relativising effect. A particularly obvious par¬ 
allel is Albrecht of Eyb’s Ehebiichlein, published in Nuremberg in 1472, which in 
the chapter entitled ‘So die fraw wolredende und zornig ist’ is highly critical of 
the inclination of the woman to raise her voice against her husband. 47 Another 
analogy is to be found in the chapter “Von bosen wibern” in Sebastian Brant’s 


42 kg n, 141-142. 

43 kg n, 138. 

44 kg n, 139. The same formula is repeated several times in the course of the drama, including 
the last words of the dying Herod (kg 11,159). 

45 For a comparison between the drama and its source, see Niefanger, Geschichtsdrama 
101-102, who, however, does not take into consideration the ambiguous traits of Mariamne 
in Sachs’ drama. 

46 kg n, 136. 

47 Eyb Albrecht von, Ob einem manne sey zunemen ein eelichs weyb oder nicht (Nuremberg, 
Anton Koberger: 1472; reprint, Darmstadt: 1993) 31-36, particularly 34-35. The same 
argument returns in Sachs’ poem Ob einem weisen mann ein weib zu nehmen sey oder nit 
of 25 May 1563: ‘Ergrewfft er aber ein weib fiir sich / B08, eigensinnig und vol zorn, / So 
thut sie in dem haus rumorn [...] Sie ist mit worten scharpff und resch / Und richt auch 
vil haderwesch’ (kg 20, 526-531: 529). 
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1494 Skip of Fools. Here the author reproduces on the one hand the misogy¬ 
nist stereotype of anger as a genuinely female predisposition (illustrated by a 
series of female examples), 48 but on the other hand also insists on the wife’s 
duty to manage her husband’s ire. 49 These few examples should be sufficient 
evidence that the vernacular German literature of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries developed a particular interest in the phenomena of anger 
and affects in general, which is different from the corresponding Humanist 
tradition: the framework of the discussion of anger is now primarily marital 
discourse, with a clearer emphasis also on female anger as a concrete, everyday 
reality with a specific character. More strictly than men, women are denied the 
right to feel and act out of anger, which is defined as a form of marital disobe¬ 
dience and therefore as a violation of the ‘natural’ hierarchy of gender, which 
guarantees indispensable protection of reason and morality. Consequently, the 
woman is pushed in marriage into the docile and passive role, but this is also a 
redemptive and educational role which, according to ancient tradition (in par¬ 
ticular Seneca), philosophers performed for statesmen and governors. In Hans 
Sachs’ Herod- Tragedia, the discursive dialectic between prologue and epilogue 
indicates exactly the point of intersection of two different discourses: on the 
level of the historico-political discourse, Mariamne is the innocent victim of 
the choleric and therefore unjustified action of the tyrannical Herod, whose 
wrath, incidentally, stands in radical contrast with the always just divine 
anger; 50 on the level of the matrimonial discourse, on the other hand, with her 
unrestrained behaviour against Herod, Mariamne neglects her duty as wife, 
and is therefore responsible for her husband’s rage. 

The outpouring of Herod’s wrath is preceded by his specific portrayal as 
‘Wuterich’ which is explained to the audience by the epic figures of the princes 
Seemus andjosippus in the second scene of the first act: Seemus accuses Herod 
of being much too severe and too tyrannical, while shortly afterwards Josippus 
refers to his passionate jealous love, the ‘brinnet lieb’, which is akin to the mor¬ 
tal sin of lust. 51 The subsequent quarrel between Herod and Mariamne then 


48 Brant Sebastian, Das Narrenschiff, ed. J. Knape (Stuttgart: 2005) 318-321: 319. 

49 Brant Sebastian, Narrenschiff 318. 

50 Badura, „Figuren der Wut, Figuren des Zorns" 150-156, focuses on the literary subject of 
God’s wrath, in particular on the subject of ordeal, which Sachs uses for example in Ein 
tragedi, mit ackt personen zu agieren, diefaisch keyserin mit dem unschluldigen grafen, hat 
funff actus. (31 August, 1551; kg 8, 107-130). 

51 kg n, 134-135. On the medieval doctrine of the four temperaments and the pathological 
connotations of unbalanced love, see Riha 0 ., “Emotionen in mittelalterlicher 
Anthropologie, Naturkunde und Medizin”, in Freudenberg B. (ed.), Furor, zorn, irance. 
Interdisziplinare Sichtweisen auf mittelalterliche Emotionen (Berlin: 2009) 12-27. 
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provokes the volatile Herod to fury and sets in motion an unstoppable spiral 
of violence: the irascible Herod is manipulated first by the scheming Salome 
and then by his eldest son Antipater, to the point where he orders the murders 
of his wife and his younger sons. He ends up being devoured by rage, in the 
truest sense of the word. The relevant symptoms of this pathological process 
manifest themselves first on the psychological level: when Herod comes to his 
senses after the murder of Mariamne, he falls into depression, feeling deep 
remorse for breaching the trust of his wife, who has always been so dear to 
him; 52 immediately afterwards, the ‘satellite’ Thiro comments on the king’s 
insanity. 53 In the fifth act, when Herod is finally confronted with the betrayal 
of his eldest son Antipater, the deathly disease has spread from his heart, the 
centre of the emotions, to his whole body. 54 His urgently summoned personal 
physician speaks of ‘a wild fire’ burning Herod’s body, causing the decay of the 
viscera, while his swollen limbs are infested with enormous parasitic worms. 55 
The diagnosis appears consistent with the ancient doctrine of humoral pathol¬ 
ogy, already mentioned above, which had been passed down from Antiquity to 
the Middle Ages and the Early Modern period and was widely accepted in the 
scientific literature of the time. 56 One example is Conrad of Megenberg’s Buck 
von den natiirlicken Dingen (written between 1335 and 1350), a copy of which, 
along with other popular science texts, Sachs had in his private library. 57 


52 kg 11,142-143; the same reaction pattern recurs in the fifth act after the murder of the two 
younger sons Alexander and Aristobulus (kg 11, 155). In his recent analysis of this drama, 
Fromholzer F., Gefangen im Gewissen. Evidenz und Polyphonie der Gewissensentscheidung 
auf dem deutschsprachigen Theater der Friihen Neuzeit (Paderborn [u.a.]: 2013) 71-85, 
reduces Herod’s angry madness to his inability, typical of the tyrannical character, to feel 
guilty and to take responsibility for his actions; this flaw is indicated clearly by the gaps in 
his memory related to the murders. 

53 kg 11143-144. 

54 kg 11,157-158: ‘Nun bin ich [Herodes] gleich todt kranck von hertzen. / Mein gantzer leib 
der ist mit schmertzen / Umbfangen, dergleiych mein gemiiht / In mir zappelt, dobet 
und wiiht'. Fromholzer, Gefangen im Gewissen 82-84, interprets the process of physical 
degeneration in Herod as evidence of internal self-punishment that does not include, 
however, any real repentance and thus does not lead to salvation; the spectators are thus 
shown, ex negativo, the relevance of the Christian practices of repentance and penance. 

55 kg 11,158. 

56 Riha, “Emotionen” 16. 

57 So Andreas Versalius’ De corporis fabrica (1543), published in a German version in 1551 at 
Nuremberg, and Bernhard von Breydenbach’s famous Garten der Gesundheit, see Wingen- 
Trennhaus A., “Die Quellen des Hans Sachs”, in Fiissel S. (ed.), Hans Sachs im Schnittpunkt 
von Antike und Neuzeit. Akten des interdisziplinaren Symposiums vom 23.-24. September 
'994 (Nuremberg: 1994) 109-149:120. 
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The historical subject of Herod provided Sachs with the material for an 
almost prototypical literary representation of male anger in the dramatic 
medium. While the play minutely traces the psychological origins and the 
gradual development of anger as a form of pathological madness, the moral 
doctrine of the epilogue collocates the strategies for its prevention and con¬ 
trol in social practices, notably in marriage and gender order. In this way, the 
drama connects to a literary tradition dating back to the High Medieval epos. 
An example is Hartmann von Aue’s representation of the mad Iwein, whose 
rage and anger are a phase in the development of a disease spreading from the 
emotional field to the different parts of his body. 58 

Rosemond is the complementary female prototype to Herod in Sachs’ 
drama. The author also deliberately chose a historical subject in her case, 
thus insisting on the connection between the literary representation and 
extra-literary reality. 59 The title of the play provides no information about 
Rosemond’s character; she is simply presented as ‘Queen’. In the prologue, 
Rosemond’s fury is clearly associated with the deep shame caused her by her 
husband Alboin, who is thereby put in a critical light. This perspective persists 
in the play itself, where Alboin is introduced in the first act as a haughty char¬ 
acter, who seriously maltreats his initially unsuspecting wife. 60 Alboin’s super- 
bla (another mortal sin or capital vice), 61 makes him blind to external reality. 
The macabre ritual which he performs in order to impose on his Gepid wife his 
own Lombard custom codex, 62 demonstrating to her his superiority as a politi¬ 
cal enemy, damages her self-respect and social image and therefore her trust 
in her husband. 63 The obdurate, unrepentant Alboin subsequently refuses to 
make any conciliatory gesture, even though his councillors Gunipertus and 
Adoalphus urge him to do so; he thus underestimates the eminent danger of 


58 Schmitt W., “Der ‘Wahnsinn’ in der Literatur des Mittelalters am Beispiel des Iwein 
Hartmanns von Aue”, in Kiihnel J. - Miick H.-D. - Miiller Ur. - Muller Ul. (eds.), Psychologie 
in der Medidvistik. Gesammelte Beitrdge des Sternheimer Symposions (Goppingen: 
1985) 197-214: 208-212, observes structural similarities with the contemporary medical 
discourse on affects, in particular with Constantinus Africanus’ treatise De melancolia 
(late 11th century). 

59 kg 12, 404: ‘Ein kleglich trawrige geschicht, / Wahrhafft geschen und nit erdicht'. 

60 kg 12, 406, Rosemond expresses her desire to dine with her husband and unsuspectingly 
accedes to his request to drink from the cup. 

61 In 1536 (20 March), Sachs treats this subject in his poem Die sieben haubtlaster mit 
ihren sundiichen anhangenden leydenschafften (kg 3, 357-360); see Schade, “‘Tod- 
siindendidaktik’ ” 573-574. 

62 kg 12, 404. 

63 kg 12, 407, Rosamond accuses her husband of being ‘untrew’ to her. 
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Rosemond’s possible revenge. 64 In accordance with these negative traits of the 
dramatic character, the epilogue first reminds the bourgeois man of his duty 
not to unjustifiably insult his wife; but this advice is ideologically founded on 
the usual misogynistic discourse, involving the stereotype of ‘difficult’, because 
faint-hearted and irritable, woman who for ‘petty reasons’ attempts revenge. 65 
The same stereotype is employed by Adolphus in the above-mentioned dia¬ 
logue with Alboin at the beginning of the second act. 66 The epilogue point¬ 
edly plays down Alboin’s conduct, while unilaterally positioning Rosemond in 
the role of the culprit. 67 This strategy is a wholesale borrowing of a fixed pat¬ 
tern of interpretation dating back to Giovanni Boccaccio’s De casibus virorum 
Ulustrium, which Hans Sachs knew very well. 68 Boccaccio not only gives the 
Lombard Queen her own chapter, but also takes her furor as an opportunity to 
embark on a misogynist excursus (‘In mulieres’). Here, virtuous ‘pious women’ 
are warned not to proudly demand things which are not due their gender, 
because, in order to obtain those things, they would inevitably be tempted to 
exceed the limits of decency and fall into the abyss of eternal shame. Thus 
Boccaccio depicts Rosemond’s anger as deriving exclusively from her own 
moral weakness as a woman and also presents a specific female pattern of 
reaction, based on women’s affinity for mental furor and physical lust. 69 In 
comparison, in Sachs’ drama, this tradition of misogynist discourse is embed¬ 
ded in a more complex perspective, which is aligned with a pragmatic teaching 
on marriage. The effects of the passion are thus traced back to the interaction 
between woman and man, introducing a rudimentary bilateral structure. 


64 KG 12, 410-412. 

65 kg 12, 430: ‘Warm weiblich gschlecht das wird bald schwirig / Durch kleine ursach oft 
rachgirig / Und ubt gech unbesinte rach, / Die sie oft lang zeit rewt hernach’. 

66 kg 12, 410: ‘Warm das weiblich gschlecht ist weichmiitig, / Wird bald in zoren grim und 
wiitig / Und ist geneiget zu rachsal’. 

67 Blamires, “Victime Heroines” 107, however, assigns Rosemond to the category: ‘the heroine 
is goaded or tested to excess by her husband’, together with Mariamne and Griselda; such 
categorization not only conflicts with the message of the epilogue, but also fails to take 
account of the different traits of the complementary male characters. 

68 Sachs acquired a copy of Hieronymus Ziegler’s German translation (1545), from which 
he took numerous subjects for his own works; see Dallapiazza M., “Hans Sachs und 
Boccaccio. Uberlegungen zu einer rezeptionsgeschichtlichen Systematik”, in Noe A. - 
Roloff H.G. (eds.), Die Bedeutung derRezeptionsiiteraturfurBildung undKultur derJriihen 
Neuzeit, 7400-1750. Beitrage zur ersten Arbeitstagung (Bern - Vienna [et al.]: 2012) 85-118. 

69 Boccaccio Giovanni, De casibus virorum Ulustrium, ed. P.G. Ricce - V. Zaccaria (Milan: 
1983) 746; Seneca, De ira 114, associates anger with lust. 
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The drama describes very precisely the depressive mood which precedes 
Rosemond’s wrath. Immediately after she has been shamed by Alboin, she 
leaves in a state of profound sadness and falls again into mourning for her 
murdered father. 70 It is clearly a threatening condition that is not yet in any 
way connected with the Humanistic doctrine of affects, according to which 
melancholy was a state of mind between desperation and creativity, a concept 
expressed profoundly by the Nuremberg artist Albrecht Diirer in his famous 
copper engraving Meienckolla i of 1514. 71 Sachs develops a kind of counter¬ 
discourse in his poem Gesprech der Pkilosophia mit eynem metanckotiscken, 
betriibten jiingling of 1547, in which the rhetorical and discursive structures 
are in some ways analogous to the dispute between Anger and Meekness ana¬ 
lysed above. 72 The dreaming narrator extensively describes the symptoms of 
Melancholy, who has introduced herself into his house in the form of an old 
witch and is blowing an ill wind his way. He asks Philosophy to help him to 
get rid of this uninvited guest, who threatens however to return. Philosophy’s 
advice on how to prevent this is to adopt an active approach to life: positive 
thinking, studies, work, sociability and piety. 73 


70 kg 12,406-407, her state of sadness is stressed several times by the stage direction and by 
the dramatic speakers. 

71 Rocke W., “Die Faszination der Traurigkeit”, in Benthien C. (ed.), Emotionalitat. Zur 
Geschichte der Gejuhle (Cologne: 2000) 100-118:114-116, with the Fausf-book, also draws 
a connection to the literary discourse of the sixteenth century. See also Demmerling C. - 
Landweer H., Philosophie der Gefiihle. Von Achtung bis Zorn (Stuttgart: 2007) 270-271; for 
a general overview of this subject, see Klibansky R. - Panofsky E. - Saxl F., Saturn and 
Melancholy: Studies in the History of Natural Philosophy, Religion and Art (London: 1964). 
On the German speaking area, see Wittstock A., 'Melancholia translata'. Marsilio Ficinos 
Melancholie-Begriff im deutschsprachigen Raum des i6.Jahrhunderts (Gottingen: 2011). 

72 Klein D., Bildung und Belehrung. Untersuchungen zum Dramenwerk des Hans Sachs 
(Stuttgart: 1988) 260-264, compares Sachs’ poem with Diirer’s picture, according to 
Klibansky - Panofsky - Saxl, Saturn und Melancholie, who quote the poem as a typical 
example of representations of the morbus melancholicus in late medieval allegorical 
literature; on the other hand, Kemper H.-G., “Traume eines melancholischen ‘bidermans’ 
(H. Sachs)”, in Kemper H.-G., Deutsche Lyrik der fruhen Neuzeit 1 (Tubingen: 1987) 
246-281, here 250-251, associates Sachs’ literary portrait with the Renaissance discourse 
of melancholy. 

73 kg 4,141-146 (2 November 1547); see Klein, Bildung und Belehrung 261-262. Sachs deals 
with the subject of sadness also in the master song Die trawrikeit and in the poem Frau 
Traurigkeit mit irer aygenschaft (both 9 July, 1544), which present two almost identical 
adaptations of an aphorism of Plutarch inspired by the unfortunate destiny of the 
Macedonian Queen Arsinoe, also used by Sachs as tragic heroine in 1559. 
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The poem describes passive acedia, characterized by lethargy and longing 
for death. 74 Rosemond’s sadness on the other hand results from real pain and, 
in combination with anger, develops an aggressive potential. This variant ech¬ 
oes medieval descriptions of madness, which closely relate sadness and wrath 
as two complementary phases of a pathological process. 75 Unlike the irasci¬ 
ble Herod, whose behaviour is determined by mental derangement (between 
bouts of depression), Rosemond’s madness has method, in that it manifests 
itself as a meticulously planned and executed strategy of revenge. In the third 
act, for example, she uses a disguise to convince Helmichis that she is actu¬ 
ally the maidservant Amata, in order to make him go along with her plan. 76 
Rosamond demonstrates negative qualities such as falsehood, arrogance and 
recklessness, which were connoted as female in the collective thinking of the 
time and which can also be found in Clytemnestra, who, in an obvious state of 
pathological delusion, uses a ruse to enlist the help of her lover Aegisthus for 
her revenge on Agamemnon. 77 In both cases (Rosemond and Clytemnestra), 
the motive of personal revenge has a political dimension. The order of gender 
and the political order are directly correlated here: female revenge inevitably 
threatens patriarchal domination, which can be reconfirmed only by male 
counter-revenge and/or the death of the heroine. In Clytemnestra’s case, the 
revenge taken by her son Orestes presents an antithetic male pattern of action, 
which implicitly recalls the Old Testament concept of just divine anger, used 
frequently by Sachs in his religious works (in particular in his master songs). 78 
In the drama, the concept is transposed to a secular field by the judge’s verdict, 
which formally acquits Orestes of the accusation of matricide. 79 

On the other hand, in the drama of Rosemond, the motif of adultery—and 
hence the affinity between female lust and anger, suggested by Boccaccio— 
is treated only marginally and is not explicitly mentioned in the epilogue. 


74 Melancholy appears here as a variant of Idleness, a figure particularly prominent in Sachs’ 
poem Geprech mit dem sckniiden Mussiggang (kg 3, 486-490) from 1535; see Schade, 
“Todsundendidaktik”’ 569-570. 

75 Again refer to Hartmann’s Iweirv, see Schmitt, “‘Wahnsinn’”, 

76 kg 4, 415-417. 

77 At the beginning of the second act the valet Dion observes that Clytemnestra is ‘blind’ (kg 
12,322) and, at the beginning of the fourth act, Prince Taltibus comments: ‘Sie ist beraubet 
ihrer sinn’ (kg 12, 331). 

78 Also in this case, for a complete overview, see the repertory of Niklas Holzberg. 

79 Thus Orestes is commissioned by the highest god Jupiter (kg 11, 334); on the gender- 
specific connotation of the scene, see Langner M., “Zum Bild der Klytaimnestra in 
Historien und Fastnachtsspielen von Hans Sachs”, in George M. - Rudolph A. - Witte R. 
(eds.), Die Atriden. Literarische Prasenz eines Mythos (Dettelbach: 2009) 79-96:92. 
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Rosemond, indeed, first makes an alliance with Helmichis and then delivers 
him to Longinus, who has fallen in love with her; but the motivation for her 
revenge is still linked to the restoration of the political power of her tribe. 80 
The dramatic discourse, then, can be distinguished from other literary repre¬ 
sentations of this subject, notably Sachs’ own earlier poem Erschrocklich bis¬ 
tort von einer konigin aufiLamparten (14 January, 1536), 81 which focuses strictly 
on the adulteress. Clytemnestra, driven by the vices of jealousy and lust in her 
adultery with Aegisthus, also fits into this pattern. Another example is pro¬ 
vided by the ‘lusty’ duchess Romilda of Friuli in Boccaccio’s De casibus virorum 
illustrium, who also appears in a poem and a master song by Sachs, written 
on 13 May 1545. Moved by ‘angry desire’, Romilda betrays her own subjects to 
the enemy, King Cacanus of Bavaria, with whom she is madly in love and who 
in return promises to marry her. 82 Thus she provokes her own ‘sad end’: after 
the wedding night, the cruel and unfaithful Cacanus allows her to be raped by 
twelve of his men and then orders them to impale her. A direct male counter¬ 
part can be found in the ‘lusty’ King Helgo of Denmark, the protagonist of a 
master song of 1547, who falls victim to the revenge of a virgin he had previ¬ 
ously raped. 83 

In conclusion, the literary texts analysed above depict rage and anger as exam¬ 
ples of the individual transgression of a collective order; both phenomena are 
always related to violence, which is why giving vent to anger never has a posi¬ 
tive, liberating effect but always causes disorder, destruction and new guilt, 
which in turn manifest themselves variously as disease, tyranny, war, murder 
and suicide. In the context of the patriarchal order, the male figures exceed 
the collective norms which limit their scope for autonomous action, while 
the female figures, to whom such autonomy is not conceded at all, subvert the 
order itself. 

In addition, anger always appears as a reaction to a strong emotion or feel¬ 
ing of pain, often associated with aggression, which triggers in the individual 
the inexorable need for revenge on the supposed or real aggressor. The root 


80 In the second act Rosemond has not yet committed adultery (kg 12, 416); only in the 
fourth act, after the murder, does she address Helmichis as ‘hertzlieb’ (kg 12,422-423). 

81 All these adaptations are based on the much more ancient Historia Langobadorum by 
Paulus Diaconus, used by Boccaccio in his De casibus virorum illustrium. 

82 kg 2,210-212 (Historia. Die geylhertzogin Romilda): ‘Und in solch wiitender begierd / Sich 
als ein kongin schmuckt und ziert / Und dratt hinnaufi mit gaylem mut / Uber ir todtes 
volck im blut’. 

Sachs again takes the subject from Albert Krantz’s Danish chronicle. 


83 
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causes of this reaction pattern can be found in a disturbance or latent insta¬ 
bility of the social order deriving from an internal (tyranny) or external (war) 
form of violence. The external element closely corresponds to an internal, psy¬ 
chological instability of the character, dominated by “strong emotions”, such as 
pride, jealousy, hate or lust. Like anger itself, those emotions had been rigidly 
codified as capital vices in the literary tradition since the Middle Ages. In this 
way, the emotional discourse in these texts remains closely connected with the 
moral discourse, which is, however, clearly separated from the metaphysical 
concept of sin that characterizes the High Medieval theological tradition. The 
predisposition to anger as such an affective and moral weakness is anchored 
in the female characters, above all in their gender (overlapping with the com¬ 
mon stereotype of the shrewish wife), while the male characters are marked by 
the specific typology of the “Wiiterich”. Specific gender differences can also be 
observed in the ways in which anger is expressed: in the male figures it is hot- 
temper ( iracundia ) that dominates and discharges into acts of spontaneous 
direct physical violence; on the other hand, female anger is mainly associated 
with sadness and converts into cold-blooded, secret strategies of revenge. 

Sachs depicts anger as a counterpart of virtue, and sees its high emotional 
energy as dangerous and harmful to health. This conception owes much to the 
Late Medieval vernacular tradition, which Klaus Grubmuller analyses in an 
exemplary manner in the works of Heinrich von Miigeln. 84 Grubmuller con¬ 
siders the related emotion of sadness, anger, to be in conflict with collective 
norms (so it can never be, as in modern psychology, a ‘normal emotion’); it is 
crucial that the emotional transgression of those norms does not lead to divine 
furor, as in the case of the heroine’s anger in High Medieval epos or of the mel¬ 
ancholy of the Renaissance genius. 85 In Reformation period drama, especially, 
new possibilities emerge for a more complex, psychological analysis of anger, 
which takes account of the importance of human interaction (especially 
between woman/wife and man/husband), while at the same time representing 
a clear break from the moral and didactic strategy of the epilogue, which aims 
to provide semantic clarity and encourage conformity to the norms. 


84 Grubmuller K., “Historische Semantik und Diskursgeschichte: ‘zorn’, ‘nit’ und ‘haz’”, in 
Jaeger C.S. - Kasten I. (eds.), Codierungen von Emotionen im Mittelalter. Emotions and 
Sensibilities in the Middle Ages (Berlin: 2003) 47-69: 49-51. 

85 For the literary figure of the angry hero, see Grubmuller, “Historische Semantik” 51-54. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Pierre Corneille’s Cinna ou La ciemence d’Auguste 
in Light of Contemporary Discourses on Anger 
(Descartes, Le Moyne, Senault) 

Jakob Willis 


1 Heroism and Anger 

A hero or heroine is generally conceived as an exceptional figure who fights for 
the values of a community with courageous and selfless actions. Alongside gods, 
heroes are an essential part of the imaginative repertoire of all cultures from 
antiquity until the present day and comprise—at least in terms of the heroic 
pantheon of occidental cultures—fictional figures like Hercules, Achilles and 
Siegfried as well as historical personalities like Alexander the Great, Napoleon 
and Nelson Mandela. However, heroes are only heroes for and within specific 
groups, which they serve as figures of projection and identification as well as 
having important ethical, social and political functions. 

In order to establish a minimal systematic definition, i would like to suggest 
that a hero is characterized by the following set of four necessary attributes: 
agency, transgression, agon and charisma. Heroes have the capability to act 
or exert power (agency); they exceed the bounds of ordinary human abilities, 
expectations and norms (transgression); they struggle in either physical, men¬ 
tal or intellectual ways (agon); and they inspire enthusiasm and allegiance 
through their power of authority (charisma). Regardless of the different histor¬ 
ical and cultural contexts, a hero or a heroine can thus always be understood 
as a figure whose exceptionality lies at the intersection of these four indispen¬ 
sable attributes. 1 


i For a more detailed discussion of possible definitions of heroic figures, heroism, media of 
heroisation, etc., see the paper summarizing the theoretical positions of the Collaborative 
Research Centre “Heroes—Heroizations—Heroisms. Transformations and Conjunctures 
from Antiquity to the Modern Day” at the University of Freiburg: von den Hoff R. et al., 
“Helden—Heroisierungen—Heroismen. Transformationen und Konjunkturen von der 
Antike bis zur Moderne. Konzeptionelle Ausgangspunkte des Sonderforschungsbereichs 
948”, helden.heroes.heros. E-Journalzu Kulturen des Heroischen 1 (2013) 7-14. The Collaborative 
Research Center 948, supported by the German Research Foundation (dfg), has provided 
the institutional framework for this paper as well as for my PhD project on the construction 
and reception of heroic figures in seventeenth-century French literature. 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 ] DOI 10.1163/9789004300835_015 
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In addition to this formal pattern, heroes can also be analysed with regard 
to their specific emotions. Throughout various forms of their cultural repre¬ 
sentation, heroic figures are rarely conceived as being apathetic. Quite the 
contrary, archetypical heroes such as Achilles, Roland or Joan of Arc are often 
represented as experiencing and provoking strong emotions, with compassion, 
pride and anger being especially frequent. 2 

The emotion of anger ( colere ) and the semantically related emotions of fury 
(jureur) and wrath ( courroux ) play a central role in heroic narratives in the pre¬ 
modern as well as in the modern era. Homer’s Iliad, Seneca’s Hercules furens, 
the early Irish epic Tain Bo Cuailnge, the Old English epic poem Beowulf, the 
French national epic La chanson de Roland, Ariosto’s Orlando Jurioso, Schiller’s 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Melville’s Moby Dick and Kazan’s Viva Zapata! are 
only a few of the most famous examples of the topical idea of furor heroicus. 
This strong emotion transports the hero beyond the limits of ordinary human 
scale, both physically and mentally reaching an extraordinary, socially often 
problematic sphere ‘beyond good and evil’. When the hero is driven by furor 
heroicus, he enters into an ecstatic state of frenzy in which he is no longer 
receptive to moral or rational considerations. 3 In most cases, these literary 
and cinematographic representations of an excessive mode of heroic emotion, 
which can in extreme cases lead even to significant bodily transformations, 
are directly linked to situations of fighting and emphasize the hero’s agon. The 
Ulster warrior Cii Chulainn of the early Irish epic Tain Bo Cuailnge, for example, 
crosses the physiological boundary between man and animal by developing 
canine traits when entering the battle mode. 4 


2 On the central role of strong emotions in traditional Indo-Germanic heroic epics, see Meisig 
K., “Heldenepik—ein vergleichender Uberblick” in id. (ed.), Ruhm und Unsterblichkeit: 
Heldenepik im Kulturvergleich (Wiesbaden: 2010) 167-183, esp. 175. 

3 In sociological terms, this state of emotional turmoil can best be described with Emile 
Durkheim’s notion of “effervescence”: Thomme devient autre. Les passions qui l’agitent sont 
d’une telle intensite qu’elles ne peuvent se satisfaire que par des actes violents, demesures: 
actes d’herolsme surhumains ou de barbarie sanguinaire.’ Durkheim E., Les formes elemen- 
taires de La vie religieuse (Paris: 1991) 372. 

4 In her recent paper on heroism in early Irish literature, Sarah Erni concentrates on an inter¬ 
pretation of the bodily changes during the riastrad (state of battle frenzy) of Cu Chulainn 
(See Erni S., “Inside Out... and Upside Down: Cu Chulainn and his riastrad”, helden.heroes. 
hems. E-Journal zu Kulturen des Heroischen 1 [2013] 53-63). Helmut Birkhan defines the phe¬ 
nomenon of furor heroicus in a paper on medieval Celtic literature as ‘kampferische Ekstase’ 
and ‘Kampfeswut’ and refers to it as a topos used in the construction of a great variety of 
literary heroes and heroines. See Birkhan H., “Furor Heroicus”, in Ebenbauer A. (ed.), Das 
NibeLungenlied und die Europaische HeLdendichtung (Vienna: 2006) 9-38, esp. 10. 
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Although the heroes of Pierre Corneille’s tragedies never reach a state of 
battle frenzy as intense as some of the aforementioned warriors, the idea of 
a furor heroicus plays an important part in his conceptualization of heroism 
as well. As we will see, some of Corneille’s most famous heroic figures, like 
the Cid, Horace and Nicomede, are characterized, at least to some extent, 
by heroic anger, fury and wrath. However, Corneille’s tragedy Cinna ou la 
clemence d’Auguste (1642) marks a new conceptualization of heroism includ¬ 
ing a critical re-evaluation of anger, a tendency which developed during the 
second half of the seventeenth century in France. 5 In this paper I analyse the 
transformation of Corneille’s modelling of heroic emotions in light of con¬ 
temporary discourses on anger, referring to texts by Pierre le Moyne, Rene 
Descartes and—most importantly—Jean-Framjois Senault. 

Although the ongoing scholarly interest in Corneille has produced a great 
many studies on various aspects of his work, the topic of anger has so far been 
approached at most in passing. Bruno Meniel’s extensive research on the 
semantics of anger in the context of heroic narratives of the pre-modern era 
does not extend to Corneille’s theatre, 6 and Roxanne Roy and Margot Brink’s 
relevant studies focus on other authors of the French seventeenth century. 7 
Jean-Philippe Grosperrin has dealt with the notion of fureur in a number of 
Corneille’s plays, like Medee, Horace and Rodogune, but limits his interpreta¬ 
tion to the mythological topos of furor as a form of female distraction and 
madness. 8 In an article on the emotional characteristics of some of Corneille’s 
heroines (Medee, Theodore, Sophonisbe, Dirce), Myriam Dufour-Maitre 


5 The exact date of the first performance of the play remains unknown. According to Georges 
Couton, the play must have premiered in August or September 1642 at the Theatre du Marais. 
For further information, see Corneille Pierre, CEuvres completes 1, ed. G. Couton (Paris: 
1980) 1574. 

6 For his research on the role of heroic anger from La chanson de Roland to the work of Agrippa 
dAubigne, see Meniel B., “La colere dans la poesie epique, du Moyen Age a la fin du xvi e 
siecle: Un envers de l’heroisme?”, Cahiers de recherches medievales et humanistes 11 (2004) 
37 - 48 . 

7 Roxanne Roy analyses the treatment of vengeance and anger in a corpus of nouvelles his- 
toriques and nouvelles galantes, and Margot Brink mainly concentrates on the prose of La 
Rochefoucauld, Madeleine de Scudery and Marie-Madeleine de Lafayette. See Roy R., L'art 
de s'emporter. Colere et vengeance dans les nouvelles frangaises: i66i-i6go (Tubingen: 2007) 
and Brink M., “La colere dans le processus de la civilisation: transformations d’une passion 
heroique dans la litterature du xvu 4me siecle”, in Bauer L. (ed.), Colere, force destructive et 
potentiel creatif (Berlin: 2012) 127-144. 

8 See Grosperrin J-P., “Furies de theatre. Mythologie et dramaturgie des ‘fureurs’ dans la tra- 
gedie classique”, in Nepote-Desmarres F. (ed.), Mythe et histoire dans le theatre classique. 
Hommage a Christian Delmas (Toulouse: 2002) 261-281. 
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approaches the question of the dramaturgy of violent feelings. According to 
her, it is above all the heroism of Sophonisbe which manifests in the emo¬ 
tion of wrath ( courrowc ), a ‘force passionnelle poussee a l’incandescence’. 9 
In her study on the meaning of vertu in Corneille’s work, Astrid Grewe sheds 
light on the ambivalent nexus between his idea of rational control and the 
role of certain emotions. As Grewe points out, emotions like courroux, colere 
and fureur can sometimes appear morally legitimate, in which case attributes 
like juste, noble or genereux are often used to indicate approval. 10 Finally, Loris 
Petris comes closest to analysing the heroic dimension of anger in Cinna ou 
la clemence d’Auguste. In an article on Corneille’s rhetoric of magnanimity, he 
stresses the fact that Auguste proves to be a hero, an ‘avatar du magnanime’, by 
a ‘supreme victoire sur sa colere’, that is,—in our terms—a domination of his 
furor heroicus . n 


2 Furor heroicus in the Theatre of Pierre Corneille 

Within the large corpus of Pierre Corneille’s tragedies, the idea of anger is 
of seminal importance for a model of heroic emotions intimately linked to 
contemporary aristocratic discourses on honour, value and virtue. In most of 
the plays, the hero’s anger, even in its most excessive mode, is qualified as a 
justified response to disrespectful behaviour. By angrily reacting to an insult, 
the proud hero, who defends his cause with impetuosity, embodies an impor¬ 
tant aspect of the idea of a noble generosite characteristic of the heroic ide¬ 
als of the aristocracy before and during the rebellion of the Fronde. After the 
Frondeurs’ final defeat in 1653, the French nobility had to increasingly adapt to 
the new political situation of absolutism with its emotional regime of courtly 
and urbane honnetete —an emotional regime which explicitly turned against 
the idea of impetuosity driven by anger. As Christa Schlumbohm and Margot 
Brink point out, ‘[o]n passe de la colere vue comme une passion noble au bon 
usage de la colere civilisee dans le cadre des ideaux nouveaux de la bienseance 
et de l’honnetete’. 12 


9 Dufour-Maitre M., “‘La pompe d’un courroux'. Eclat et mesure des emotions chez les 
heroines tragiques de Corneille”, in Merlin-Kajman H. (ed.), Les emotions publiques et 
Leurs langages a I'age classique (Toulouse: 2009) 266. 

10 See Grewe A., Vertu im Sprachgebrauch Corneilles undseinerZeit (Heidelberg: 1999) 72. 

11 Petris L., “Du pathetique a l’ethos magnanime: l’argumentation dans Cinna de Corneille”, 
xvu e Siecle 219 (2003) 217-232, here 229-230. 

12 Brink M., “La colere dans le processus de la civilisation” 142. In her seminal article on 
the transformation of female concepts of heroism during the siecle classique, Christa 
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Of the many possible examples of a Cornelian furor heroicus, I will briefly 
discuss two of its most representative manifestations in the plays Le Cid (1637) 
and Nicomede (1651): Rodrigue, the main character in Le Cid, accepts the chal¬ 
lenge to fight a mortal duel because of an affront to the honour of his father 
and proves himself a hero precisely by the ‘colere’ (i,vi,264) 13 he displays when 
faced with the news of the insult to his family. Don Diegue, Rodrigue’s father, 
is enthusiastic to see his son correspond so well to his own image of impulsive 
and vehement heroic emotionality: 

Digne ressentiment a ma douleur bien doux! 

Je reconnais mon sang a ce noble courroux, 

Ma jeunesse revit en cette ardeur si prompte 
(i,vi,265-267) 

Chimene and the Infanta, who are both in love with Rodrigue, describe the 
hero in similar terms. They see him as courageous, young, valiant, and—as 
mentioned in passing—full of anger: 

Chimene 

Rodrigue a du courage. 

L’infante 

II a trop de jeunesse. 

Chimene 

Les hommes valeureux le sont du premier coup. 

L’infante 

Tu ne dois pas pourtant le redouter beaucoup, 

II est trop amoureux pour te vouloir deplaire, 

Et deux mots de ta bouche arretent sa colere. 

(11,01,483-488) 

However, in her optimistic view the Infanta underestimates the complexity 
of the tragic situation in which Rodrigue and Chimene are caught: Rodrigue 


Schlumbohm also addresses the by-then widespread idea of anger as a “passion noble”. 
See Schlumbohm C., “Der Typus der Amazone und das Frauenideal im 17. Jahrhundert: 
Zur Selbstdarstellung der Grande Mademoiselle”, Romanistisches Jahrbuch 29 (1978) 
77-99, esp. 90. The central text on the “demolition” of the heroic culture after the Fronde 
is still Paul Benichou’s Morales du Grand Siecle, first published in 1948. 

13 All quotes from Corneille refer to the latest edition of his complete works in the 
Bibliotheque de laPleiade: Corneille Pierre, CEuvres completes, ed. G. Couton, 3 vols. (Paris 
1980-1987). 
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is impelled by his honour and his anger to kill Don Gomes, who is both the 
offender of his father as well as the father of his beloved. In a social context 
in which honour is undeniably the highest value, his furious revenge killing of 
Chimene’s father is paradoxically the only way to prove that he deserves her 
affection. 

Nicomede, the eponymous hero of the second play I will briefly discuss, 
embodies the idea of a furor heroicus in an even more telling way than does 
Rodrigue. Already in the very first scene, when the hero is introduced in a 
meeting with his beloved Laodice, we encounter his main emotional charac¬ 
teristic: anger and fury. ‘Enflamme de courroux’, literally burning with wrath 
like, Nicomede hurries to the palace in order to take revenge for the murder of 
his heroic role model Hannibal and to end the imprisonment of Laodice: 

Lorsqu’a cette nouvelle, enflamme de courroux, 

D’avoir perdu mon maitre, et de craindre pour vous, 

J’ai laisse mon Armee aux mains de Theagene, 

Pour voler en ces lieux au secours de ma Reine. 

(14,29-33) 

Throughout the play, Nicomede proudly and aggressively confronts his oppo¬ 
nents. In Act 11, Scene iii, for instance, he insults his father, King Prusias, for 
his inability to deal with his political duties, and declares his own determina¬ 
tion to continue fighting for the cause of his country. When Prusias tells his 
son to mind his language (‘Et vous devez dompter l’ardeur qui vous emporte’ 
[11,0,628]), the latter flies into a greater rage than ever before. Like a proud 
and dangerous animal (he is actually compared to a lion in Act v, Scene iii), 
Nicomede violently defends his and his country’s cause. Various other traits, 
such as his ‘orgueilleux esprit’ (11,^,729), his ‘courage fier’ (iv,iv,i378), and his 
‘juste colere’ (i,v,355) as well as his ‘prompt et bouillant’ character (ibid. 357), 
complete the description of an irascible temperament typical of a great num¬ 
ber of Cornelian heroes. 14 


14 Quite contrary to his prior violent and revengeful behaviour, Nicomede presents himself 
at the end of the play as a pacifier who forgives his enemies and pleads for a merciful 
treatment of the rebellious people. The sudden moral conversion of Nicomede is a 
dramatic turn which, as Corneille explains in the Examen preceding the 1660 edition of 
the text, is mainly a concession to the ‘gout des spectateurs’ (Corneille, CEuvres n 644). 
For a more detailed analysis of the play and its political context as well as its treatment 
of heroic emotions and affects, see Willis J., “Emotions and Affects of the Heroic—An 
Analysis of Pierre Corneille’s Drama Nicomede (1651)”, in Korte B. - Studt B. (eds.), helden. 
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3 The Transformation of Heroic Emotions in Cinna ou La clemence 
d’Auguste 

Corneille’s play Cinna ou La clemence d’Auguste (1642) displays significant 
changes in this literary discourse on heroic anger. Against the political 
backdrop of the consolidation of absolutism, 15 within the moral context of 
Neostoicism, 16 and still under the impression of the controversy caused by his 
preceding plays Le Cid and Horace , 17 Corneille makes a shift from the heroic 
emotion of anger to that of clemency. In an unusual move, he gives the play a 
title referring to two heroic figures—the only other play of the Cornelian cor¬ 
pus for which this is true is Tile et Berenice (1670)—which seems to imply an 
ambivalence of heroic emotions, a latent conflict which unfolds in the radical 


heroes.heros. E-Journal zuKulturen des Heroischen, Special Issue: Languages and Functions 
of the Heroic (2014) 35-46. 

15 For the historical and political implications of the play, see the commentary in Corneille, 
CEuvres completes 1 1582-1591. 

16 Jacques Maurens has dedicated a large study to the influence of Neostoicism in the work 
of Corneille. For Neostoic elements in Cinna ou la clemence d’Auguste, see Maurens J., 
La tragedie sans tragique: le neo-stoi'cisme dans I'ceuvre de Pierre Corneille (Paris: 1966) 
esp. 269-276. Marc Fumaroli also emphasises the influence of Seneca’s idea of a moral 
exemplum on Corneille’s play: Fumaroli M., “Ethique et rhetorique du heros humaniste— 
Du Magnamine a l’Homme de ressentiment”, Papers on French. Seventeenth Century 
Literature 4/5 (1976) 167-201, esp. 186. As Ellen McClure has indicated in a recent article, 
the hero of Corneille’s play Horace —staged one year before Cinna ou la clemence 
d’Auguste —is already greatly influenced by the model of Neostoicism and even ‘presents 
himself in many respects as the perfect Lipsian Stoic’ (McClure E., “Neo-Stoicism and 
the Spectator in Corneille’s Horace”, in Birberick A.L. - Ganim R.J. - Persels J. (eds.), 
Spectacle (Charlottesville: 2010) 151). The fact that Corneille prefixed his first edition of 
Cinna ou la clemence d’Auguste with an excerpt from Montaigne’s translation of Seneca’s 
De dementia, one of the central texts of Stoicism, can serve as additional proof of the 
influence of (Neo-)Stoic ideas. With regard to the different contexts of the political 
and ethical theories related to the configurations of clemency in the works of Seneca, 
Montaigne, Corneille and Metastasio, see Rudolf Behrens’s seminal essay: Behrens R., 
“Die Macht der Milde. Konfigurationen der dementia als Herrschertugend bei Seneca, 
Montaigne, Corneille und Metastasio", RomanistischesJahrbuch 52 (2001) 96-132. 

17 As Georges Forestier underlines in a preface to the play, Corneille tried systematically to 
avoid the same errors he had made in Le Cid and Horace and which had led to a multitude 
of violent accusations. He was successful and gained recognition from both the public 
and the critics as a result. See Corneille Pierre, Cinna ou la clemence d’Auguste, ed. 
G. Forestier (Paris: 2005) 8-12. 
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confrontation of characters displaying the traditional model of heroic anger 
with the new concept of a hero showing leniency. 18 

In order to make the following interpretation more comprehensible, I will 
give a brief summary of the play, which, according to the author’s assertion in 
the Examen of the 1660 edition, evoked a ‘grande approbation’ among its con¬ 
temporary critics and is still today regarded as one of Corneille’s most accom¬ 
plished works. 19 

Set during the early reign of Roman Emperor Augustus, who had thus far 
ruled like a brutal tyrant, the main story tells of an assassination plot against 
him organized by a group of Roman citizens and led by the young and charis¬ 
matic Cinna. The driving force behind the conspiracy is Cinna’s beloved Emilie, 
whose father was killed during Augustus’s violent rise to absolute rule. Emilie 
has sought revenge ever since and stirs up Cinna by promising him marriage. 
When the play begins, however, Augustus already seems to have undergone a 
change of mood and announces to Cinna and Maxime, a co-conspirator, that he 
is thinking about abdicating. In order to be able to keep his promise to Emilie 
and kill the ruling tyrant, Cinna convinces the Emperor to withstand the desire 
to lead a more peaceful life. He succeeds in talking Augustus into continuing 
his difficult task of ruling and is generously rewarded for his advice. Faced with 
Augustus’s changing attitude, Cinna begins having considerable qualms about 
the righteousness of his assassination plot. Furthermore, it becomes appar¬ 
ent that his friend Maxime is also passionately in love with Emilie. Driven by 
jealousy, Maxime decides to reveal the whole conspiracy to Augustus in order 
to get Cinna, his rival in matters of love, out of the way. When the Emperor dis¬ 
covers the conspirators’ machinations, he is at first thoroughly disappointed 
and summons Cinna in order to mete out a severe punishment. But then— 
under the decisive influence of his wife Livie—Augustus decides to overcome 
his anger and pardons the whole group of conspirators. The former tyrant thus 
turns himself into a virtuous hero and serves as an exemption, a moral and 
emotional role model for Cinna, Maxime and Emilie. However, in the first part 
of the play, the heroic model of anger prevails. 

In the very first scene of Cinna ou La clemence d’Auguste, Emilie expresses 
her passionate desire for revenge in a long monologue. Considering Augustus’s 


18 The idea of a clement monarch of course has a long tradition which goes back to the 
writings of philosophers and poets of antiquity, and was discussed by Seneca in his De 
dementia. The focus of my argument, however, is limited to the transformation of heroic 
emotions within the corpus of Corneille. After the young noblemen Rodrigue and Horace, 
Augustus is the first monarch to be presented as a heroic protagonist. 

19 Corneille Pierre, “Cinna ou la clemence d’Auguste”, in idem, CEuvres completes 1 912. 
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brutal behaviour in the past as well as his present position of power and glory 
agitates Emilie with a profound desire for revenge. She describes her feelings 
as ‘fureur si juste’ (1,11,17) and ‘juste courroux’ (v,ii,i6o3) and resolves to stay 
faithful to her emotional and moral imperative even though she is at the same 
time worried about endangering her lover Cinna. Hence, two conflicting emo¬ 
tions struggle in her heart: hatred for Augustus and love for Cinna. The latter 
even appears to be the stronger emotion, for it seems to be capable of cooling 
down the ardour of her desire for revenge: 

Au milieu toutefois d’une fureur si juste, 

J’aime encor plus Cinna que je ne hais Auguste, 

Et je sens refroidir ce bouillant mouvement 
Quand il faut pour le suivre exposer mon Amant. 

(14,17-20) 

Similar to Rodrigue in Le Cid, Emilie hghts against her feelings of love and 
tenderness and succeeds in giving priority to her duty of noble revenge. Her 
self-esteem and her glory, that is, her social standing as an honourable person, 
depend entirely on her controlling her affection for Cinna. In Emilie’s idea of 
heroic conduct, love may play only a secondary role when duty calls. Loyalty to 
her father’s heroic idea of honour and courage is revealed as the value Emilie 
still holds highest when, later in the play, she becomes convinced that Cinna’s 
conspiracy has failed and therefore contemplates suicide. In this passage, in 
which she invokes her father’s spirit, the emotion of noble wrath (‘genereux 
courroux’) is linked in a very distinct manner to the blood of great heroes (‘Le 
sang des grands Heros’): 

N’ayant pu vous venger je vous irai rejoindre; 

Mais si fumante encor d’un genereux courroux, 

Par un trepas si noble, et si digne de vous, 

Qu’il vous fera sur l’heure aisement reconnaitre 
Le sang des grands Heros dont vous m’avez fait naitre. 

(iv,iv,1310-1314) 

While at the beginning of the play Emilie experiences the conflict between her 
feelings of furious revenge and tender love, the group of conspirators led by 
Cinna is driven by the violent emotions of anger, fury and wrath. When Cinna 
tells Emilie about the last meeting of the conspirators, he assures her that ‘tous 
font eclater un si puissant courroux’ (i,iii,i5i) and ‘[jjamais de telle ardeur on 
[...] jura la mort’ (i,iii,i47). Recalling more details of the group’s reaction to 
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his plans of tyrannicide, he explicitly mentions the mental and even physical 
transformation of the group of ‘hommes de courage’ (i,iii,i45) driven by furor 
heroicus. Some feelings of guilt and horror nevertheless remain: 

Plut aux Dieux que vous-meme eussiez vu de quel zele 
Cette troupe entreprend une action si belle ! 

Au seul nom de Cesar, d’Auguste, et d’Empereur, 

Vous eussiez vu leurs yeux s’enflammer de fureur, 

Et dans un rnerne instant, par un effet contraire, 

Leur front palir d’horreur et rougir de colere. 

(i,iii, 157-162) 

By rhetorically stirring up their emotions of pride, hate and revenge, Cinna 
succeeds in mobilizing the whole group for Emilie’s plan. 20 The emotion of 
anger thereby reveals its potential as a means of political transformation 
that renders people capable of literally doing anything: ‘voyant leur colere / 
Au point de ne rien craindre, en etat de tout faire’ (i,iii,213-214)—this is how 
Cinna describes the group’s state of mind. Given the fact that the conspira¬ 
tors construe the reign of Emperor Augustus as a criminal repression of their 
republican ideals of political justice and moral righteousness, his assassination 
seems legitimate and the play celebrates the anger of the group as the decisive 
emotional trigger of their act of heroic liberation. 21 As anger can of course also 
lead to acts considered unheroic and criminal—such as, for instance, when 
Emilie refers to Augustus’s ‘implacable colere’ (i,iv,3oi)—, it is the moral ori¬ 
entation of the intended act that ultimately decides how the emotion will be 
evaluated. In the case of many of Corneille’s heroes, who like Rodrigue and 
Nicomede fight against malevolent aggressors and usurpers, the anger of the 
rebellious heroes clearly motivates heroic deeds and is consequently judged a 
‘passion noble et heroique’. 22 

However, in Cinna ou ta clemence d’Auguste the situation is more complex. 
As mentioned above, Augustus undergoes a remarkable moral transformation 
and shows unexpected generosity towards Maxime and Cinna. Rewarding them 


20 In a recent article, Helene Bilis also emphasises that Cinna ‘heroically calls for punishment 
of the emperor and restoration of the Republic’ precisely by delivering ‘passionate 
speeches’ and thus making use of his oratory talent. See Bilis H., “Corneille’s Cinna, 
Clemency, and the Implausible Decision”, Modern Language Review 108,1 (2013) 73. 

21 Georges Forestier analyses the heroic dimension of Cinna’s project of tyrannicide in his 
seminal study of Corneille’s theatre: Forestier G., Essai de genetique theatrale. Corneille a 
I'oeuvre (Paris: 1996) esp. 214. 

22 Brink, “La colere dans le processus de la civilisation” 130. 
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for their advice and supposed loyalty, he treats them like friends and presents 
them with a moral dilemma. Is it still justified to punish Augustus for his past 
crimes by assassinating him, or does his conversion make this morally impos¬ 
sible? Throughout the third act, Cinna tries to find a solution to his dilemma 
and is already about to abandon his plans when Emilie, insisting on the assas¬ 
sination with fierce determination, obliges him to fulfil his promise. Against 
his own conviction, Cinna prepares to commit the ‘crime force’ (ill,iv,1064). 

While at this point of the play Cinna is endangering his previously undis¬ 
puted status as a virtuous hero, Augustus is about to become the actual hero. 23 
After the revelation of the conspiracy, his wife Livie, who wants to break the 
unending spiral of violence, suggests to him a new political strategy in which 
the emotion of anger is replaced by clemency: ‘Essayez sur Cinna ce que peut la 
clemence’ (iv,iii,i2io). But Augustus is not immediately ready to follow Livie’s 
advice. In his view, the conspiracy is still an offense ‘[d]ont il faut qu’il la venge, 
ou cesse d’etre Prince’ (iv,iii,i254). He angrily rejects her ‘conseil salutaire’ 
(iv,iii,i257) and walks off. But Livie is convinced that pardoning the conspira¬ 
tors would serve the pragmatic purpose of calming the political tensions and 
thus strengthen Augustus’s rule. Moreover, in her eyes, leniency would mark 
him as a true monarch: 

Il [Augustus] m’echappe, suivons, et fonjons-le de voir 
Qu’il peut en faisant grace affermir son pouvoir, 

Et qu’enfm la clemence est la plus belle marque 
Qui fasse a l’univers connaitre un vrai Monarque. 

(iv,iii,1263-1266) 

When the confessions of Cinna, Emilie and Maxime at the beginning of Act v 
make Augustus aware of the full extent of the conspirators’ machinations, he 
at first laments his tragic fate (v,iii,1693-1695). But then, quite suddenly, he 
affirms his liberty to decide, all by himself, the course of events. 24 In a passage 


23 Franziska Sick shows that the conflictual tension between monarch and hero, typical of 
Corneille’s early tragedies, is most distinctly expressed in Cinna ou la clemence d’Auguste. 
See Sick F., “Tragisches Potential und untragisches Ende. Absolutistische Konzepte in den 
friihen Dramen Corneilles”, in Behrens R. - Galle R. (eds.), Historische Antkropologie und 
Literatur. Romanistische Beitrage zu einem neuen Paradigma der Literaturwissenschaft 
(Wiirzburg: 1995) 91-107. In my opinion, the play’s conflictual tension can also be 
interpreted as a conflict between two models of heroism and heroic emotions. 

24 With Christopher J. Gossip, Wolfgang Leiner, Sheila Bayne and Andreas Kablitz, I argue 
for the interpretation of a sudden conversion of Augustus in Act v. In my opinion, there 
are not enough convincing arguments for situating the hero’s late conversion—as does 
Rene Pommier (Pommier R., “Quand Auguste decide-t-il de pardonner?’’, xvn e Siecle xlv 
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which has become very famous, he declares his authority over the whole uni¬ 
verse and, what is even more important, over his own emotions. He considers 
the overcoming of his angry and revengeful feelings as his greatest triumph 
and proclaims himself determined to establish a new reign of clemency. 25 As 
immediate proof of his good intentions, he also offers more political influence 
and even friendship to Cinna: 

Je suis maitre de moi comrne de l’Univers. 26 
Je le suis, je veux l’etre. O Siecles, 6 Memoire, 

Conservez a jamais ma derniere victoire, 

Je triomphe aujourd’hui du plus juste courroux 
De qui le souvenir puisse aller jusqu’a vous. 

Soyons amis, Cinna [...] 

(v,iii,1696-1701) 

After having first addressed Cinna, he then turns to Emilie in a fatherly fashion 
in order to persuade her to follow his example of clemency and vanquish her 
anger, too: 

Aime Cinna, ma hlle, en cet illustre rang, 

Preferes-en la pourpre a celle de mon sang, 

Apprends sur mon exemple a vaincre ta colere 
(v,iii,1711-1713) 


(1993) 139—155.)—in an earlier part of the play, i.e., in the dialogue with Livie in Act iv, 
Scene iii. See Gossip C.J., “La clemence dAuguste, ou pour une interpretation textuelle 
du Cinna de Corneille”, xvn e Siecle xlvi (1994) 547-553; Leiner W. - Bayne S., “Cinna ou 
l’agenouillement d’Emilie devant la Clemence dAuguste”, in Leiner W. (ed.), Onze etudes 
sur I’image de La femme dans La litteraturefranqaise du dix-septieme siecle (Tubingen: 1978) 
195-219, here 201, and Kablitz A., “Corneilles ‘Theatrum gloriae’. Paradoxien der Ehre und 
tragische Kasuistik", in Kiipper J. (ed.), Diskurse des Barock. Dezentrierte oder rezentrierte 
Welt? (Munich: 2000) 491-552, here 548-549, esp. footnote 72. For a detailed summary of 
the debate between Pommier and Gossip, see Behrens, “Die Macht der Milde” esp. 113. 

25 Rudolf Behrens emphasises the play’s nexus between rhetorical control and political 
sovereignty. According to his convincing interpretation, Augustus paradoxically proves 
most powerful when rhetorically performing clemency, i.e., a renunciation of power. See 
Behrens, “Die Macht der Milde” esp. 122-124. 

26 In his later play Tite et Berenice (1671), Corneille presents a hero struggling against his 
strong feelings of love. He clearly alludes to the famous line from Cinna ou La clemence 
d’Auguste but modifies its meaning considerably: ‘Maitre de l’Univers, sans l’etre de moi- 
meme, Je suis le seul rebelle a ce pouvoir supreme’ (114,407-408). 
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Impressed by Augustus’s generous ‘acte de magnanimite’ 27 and his moral and 
emotional conversion, Emilie actually consents to his appeal and announces 
that her emotional transformation is already taking place, as can be seen by 
the use of the future and present tense in this passage: 

Ma haine va mourir, que j’ai crue immortelle, 

Elle est morte, et ce coeur devient Sujet fidele, 

Et prenant desormais cette haine en horreur, 

L’ardeur de vous servir succede a sa fureur. 

(v,iii,1725-1728) 

To sum up, the play’s shift from the heroic emotion of anger to the heroic emo¬ 
tion of clemency can be described as follows: while Emilie, Cinna and their 
group of conspirators—the heroes of the old order—are still addressing their 
‘fureur si juste’ (14,17) and their ‘genereux courroux’ (iv,iv,i3ir) in order to 
appeal to their code of noble values and norms and to justify the intended 
tyrannicide, Augustus is beginning to fight against his own natural bent toward 
‘implacable colere’ (i,iv,3or) and ends up appearing as a heroic emperor who 
glorifies himself not only as ‘master of the universe’ but also as master of his 
own violent emotions. A world of fury and violence is replaced by a world of 
clemency and peace; a former villain turns himself into a virtuous hero and 
immediately serves as a new role model for Cinna, Maxime and Emilie. This is 
why Augustus can give Emilie the advice which sums up the play’s key moral 
lesson: ‘Apprends sur mon exemple a vaincre ta colere.’ 

What needs emphasising at this point is the fact that the two models of 
heroic emotion discussed in Cinna ou La clemence d’Auguste are closely related 
to the political and social roles of the two heroes. The young and rebellious 
Cinna, who has justified claims to an important political position but is to a 
large extent excluded from participation, faces an unjust situation which can 
legitimately, if necessary even violently, be transformed—in the logic of the 
Roman idea of political justice as referred to by Corneille. 28 In this context, the 
emotion of anger as an important motivating force can be perfectly integrated 


27 Zaiser R., “Alexandre le Grand relu a la lumiere de Cinna ou la clemence d’Auguste: La 
Question de la magnanimite du souverain chez Racine et Corneille”, in Tobin R.W. - 
Kennedy A.J. (eds.), Changing Perspectives: Studies on Racine in Honor of John Campbell 
(Charlottesville: 2012) 114. 

28 Andre Georges rightly points out that Cinna’s main motivation for the tyrannicide 
remains his love for Emilie. As Cinna acts as deputy of her social and political as well 
as personal interests of retribution, his conspiracy plan is nevertheless closely related to 
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into a concept of heroic agency. 29 Whereas a hero like Cinna defines himself as 
a fighter against unjust conditions, norms and laws, a heroic monarch like the 
morally converted Augustus considers himself above all a preserver of justice 
and peace. He is not interested in the transformation of a given situation but, 
on the contrary, seeks to maintain the status quo. In light of these observa¬ 
tions, it is not surprising that, in various historical situations, representation 
as a lenient and generous peace-maker is a common mode of the heroihca- 
tion of a monarch. 30 As will be shown, the transformation of heroic emotions 
from anger to clemency both depends on the topical idea of the just ruler and 
expresses a more general historical change in the discourses on anger. 


4 French Discourses on Anger around 1640 

The idea of anger-driven heroes like Cinna or Nicomede largely represents the 
moral and emotional ideals of the French nobility in the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. After the suppression of the rebellion of the Fronde, the aris¬ 
tocratic elite had to increasingly adapt to the political situation of absolutism 
with its new emotional regime of courtly as well as urbane honnetete . 31 Amidst 
these political and social changes at the macro level, a historical transformation 


political ideas which are discussed throughout the whole play. See Georges A., “La Pensee 
politique de Cinna”, Romanic Review 74,4 (1983) 413-424. 

29 Although in De ira Seneca is altogether very critical of the social and political uses of 
anger, he grants on several occasions that it can under some conditions actually be a 
useful impetus for necessary courageous behaviour. See Seneca Lucius Annaeus, De Ira/ 
Uber die Wut, ed. and trans. J. Wildberg (Stuttgart: 2007) 25-27. 

30 Only one of many possible examples is Pierre Corneille’s playZa toison d’or (1660). On the 
occasion of the Treaty of the Pyrenees and the resulting marriage between Louis xiv of 
France and Maria Theresa of Spain, Corneille heroises the king as a peace-maker in an 
allegorical prologue. See Corneille Pierre, “La toison d’or”, in idem, CEuvres completes in, 
ed. G. Couton (Paris: 1987) 205-289. 

31 The context of the rebellion of the Fronde (1648-1653) is an important key to 
understanding the exceptional status of Nicomede (1651). Corneille probably modelled 
his hero Nicomede on the contemporary image of Louis 11 de Bourbon-Conde, the 
famous “victor of Rocroi”, also known as the “Grand Conde” who was considered to be 
one of the greatest military heroes of his time and who was one of the leading figures of 
the aristocratic rebellion against Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin. For a detailed 
analysis of the play’s historical dimension and its ‘interpretation pro-condeenne’, see 
the commentary in Corneille, CEuvres 11 1471-1476. For an even broader discussion of the 
political implications of Corneille’s work during the time of the rebellion of the Fronde, 
see Couton G., Corneille et la Fronde: theatre et politique (Paris: 2008). 
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of the semantics of anger was also taking place: anger, which, as Christa 
Schlumbohm and Margot Brink have shown, was for a long time considered 
a noble passion and ostentatiously displayed in public, was gradually trans¬ 
formed into a more civilised feeling and almost entirely lost its social value by 
the end of the century. In his Dictionnaire universel of 1690, Antoine Furetiere, 
for instance, gives examples of the term’s contemporary use which not only 
express the idea of a violent human emotion but also refer to anger (co/ere) as 
a characteristic of animals: 

COLERE.f.f. Emotion de fame, fougue, impetuosite des animaux, qui 
les fait agir & s’emporter contre ce qui les offence. C’est une vertu aux 
hommes de s^avoir arrester les transports de leur colere. C’est la brutalite 
des animaux qui les fait suivre les mouvements de leur colere. 32 

In fact, the emotional regime of the heroic, as represented in literature, was 
modified considerably during the second half of the century. Authors such as 
Guez de Balzac, La Rochefoucauld, Madame de Scudery, Madame de Lafayette 
and Bossuet helped to establish a new heroic regime based on emotions such 
as humility, compassion, friendship and love. 33 

Rather than continuing to focus on political and social changes and their 
possible impact on contemporary discourses on anger, I will now turn to a 
selection of scientific, moral and aesthetic texts on anger and heroic emotions. 
Following a brief discussion of the idea of anger in Pierre Le Moyne’s Lagallerie 
desfemmesfortes (1647) and Rene Descartes’ Les passions de fame (1649), I will 
mainly focus on Jean-Fran£ois Senault’s De I’usage des passions. Published in 
March 1641, this book was reissued several times during the following years— 
there were already five new editions by 1645—and was probably read and dis¬ 
cussed by a large number of people interested in the nexus between emotions 


32 Furetiere Antoine, “colere”, in Leers A. - Leers R. (eds.), Dictionnaire universel (Paris: 1690), 
Web, 12 Feb. 2014. <http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/i2i48/bpt6k5o6i4b>. 

33 In his Entretiens, Guez de Balzac, for instance, first states that the two famous scholars 
Julius Caesar Scaliger and Joseph Justus Scaliger are ‘dignes du nom de Heros’ but then 
criticises them for not being sufficiently able to control their anger: ‘[JJ’ose dire auec le 
respect qui leur est deu, que l’vn & l’autre Heros, Pere & / Fils, aussi-bien que les deux 
Cousins Achille & Aiax, ont peu trauaille a retenir leur cholere, & qu’ ils se sont laisse aller 
a d’estranges emportemens.’ (Guez de Balzac J-L., Les entretiens (1657) /, ed. B. Beugnot 
(Paris: 1972) 239.) On the topic of a new concept of heroism in the context of the culture of 
aristocratic honnetete, see Chariatte 1., La Rochefoucauld et La culture mondaine: portraits 
du coeur de I’homme, (Paris: 2011). 
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and morals. 34 There is no evidence that Corneille himself knew Senault’s text, 
but—given the book’s success and the play’s first performance in August or 
September 1642—it is not impossible either. Irrespective of whether or not 
Senault’s tractate might have had a direct influence on Corneille’s play, there 
are many structural analogies between the two texts worth mentioning. The 
following discussion of theories of anger in Le Moyne, Descartes and Senault 
therefore places Corneille’s play and its treatment of anger in the broader con¬ 
text of contemporary discourses on (heroic) emotions. 

In his book La gallerle des femmesfortes, the Jesuit preacher and poet Pierre 
Le Moyne, who was one of the most prolific writers of his age on the topic of 
heroes, heroism and heroic values, comments on several occasions on the uses 
and dangers of anger. 35 In a passage in the second part of his book, entitled 
“Si les femmes peuvent pretendre a la Vertu heroi'que”, Le Moyne states that 
‘[c]e n’est pas la hauteur de la taille, ny la force du corps quifait les Heros: c’est 
la grandeur & l’elevation de l’Ame; c’est la vigueur & la fermete de l’Esprit’ 36 — 
virtues which are accessible both to men and women. He then points out that, 
according to the classical authors of antiquity, TAmour & la Colere estoient 
les Passions dominantes des Heros’, 37 but at this point in his text he leaves the 
question unanswered whether he considers it more heroic to give in to one’s 
strong emotions or to fight and eventually overcome them. Some pages further 
on, however, he once again underlines the equality of men and women and lets 
fall a more precise hint concerning his concept of a heroic attitude towards the 
emotion of anger: ‘Elies [the women] ne sont pas moins capables de bien user 
de la Colere, de purifier son feu par un autre feu plus spiritual; & la mener au 
supreme degre de l’Honneste par un transport Heroi'que.’ 38 In light of this last 
explanation, it becomes evident that Le Moyne considers it necessary to purify 
anger in order to integrate it into the pattern of heroism. In his view, anger can 


34 As states Charles Perrault in a portrait of Senault published in 1697, the book ‘a ete traduit 
en toutes sortes de langues’. Perrault Charles, Les homines illustres qui ont paru en France 
pendant ce siecle, ed. D.J. Culpin (Tubingen: 2003) 47. 

35 Among other texts, he published a series of odes called La France guerie, odes adressees 
au Roy, sur sa maladie, sa guerison miraculeuse, ses dernieres conquestes et ses vertus 
hero'iques (1631), a Lettre hero'ique envoyee a Mgr le Prince en Catalogne (1648), a book 
on Devises hero'iques et morales (1648) and a heroic epic called Saint Louys, ou Le heros 
chrestien, which includes, as an introduction, a long Traite du poeme hero'ique (1653). 

36 Le Moyne Pierre, La Gallerie des femmes fortes (Paris, A. de Sommaville: 1647) 3 11 - 

37 Ibidem 312. 

38 Ibidem 316. 
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serve as a decisive movens for heroic conduct, provided that it is applied to a 
just cause and used in moderation. 39 

In his book Les passions de I’ame, published in 1649, two years after Le 
Moyne’s La gatlerie desfemmesfortes, Rene Descartes discusses the emotion of 
anger in a more detailed way. Articles 199 to 203 give his definition of anger and 
explain its relation to his ideal anthropological model, the homme genereux . 40 
First of all, Descartes defines anger as ‘une espece de haine ou diversion que 
nous avons contre ceux qui ont fait quelque mal, ou qui ont tache de nuire, non 
pas indifferemment a qui que ce soit, mais particulierement a nous’. 41 In his 
opinion, anger is very often accompanied by a desire to take revenge for an act 
of aggression or an insult. It is a strong impulsive reaction—a violent ‘agitation 
du sang’. 42 However, as he explains in article 201, there are two types of anger: 
the very sudden and violent one, which also manifests itself physically, and a 
more hesitant and internal one. Whereas the first type of anger disappears as 
quickly as it appears and often leads to a feeling of regret, the second type is 
a more ‘profonde haine’, which ‘ronge davantage le coeur’ and forms part of a 
person’s malevolent character. 43 Although Descartes admits in article 203 that 
anger, especially the sudden and violent first type, ‘soit utile pour nous don- 
ner de la vigueur a repousser les injures’, he clearly warns against its excessive 
outbreak. 44 In his opinion, the attitude of generosite and its resulting esteem of 
Tempire absolu sur soi-meme’ is the best remedy against any excess of anger. 45 
L’homme genereux follows his own principles of virtue and honour and is 
not as easily irritated as L’komme orgueiiLeux, who depends entirely on the 


39 In an enlightening paper on both Le Moyne and Corneille’s concepts of admiration and 
catharsis, Bradley Rubidge underlines the importance of anger within Le Moyne’s theory 
of the poeme herol'que. See Rubidge B., "Catharsis through Admiration: Corneille, Le 
Moyne, and the Social Uses of Emotion”, Modern Phiioiogy: A Journal Devoted to Research 
in Medieval and Modern Literature 95, 3 (1998) 316-333, esp. 330-333. As I have tried to 
show, there is a profound ambiguity in Le Moyne’s concept of anger, for it is at the same 
time a condition for, and a danger to, vertu herol'que. 

40 For a detailed discussion of Descartes’ idea of generosite and a possible connection to the 
Cornelian concept of heroism, see Schopf S., “1st der Cid ein Kartesianer? Von Psychologie 
und Ethik in Descartes’ ‘Traite des passions’ und Corneilles Le Cid”, HeLix-Dossiers zur 
romanischen Literatureissenschaft 4 (2011) 83-101, esp. 100. 

41 Descartes Rene, Les passions de I’ame, ed. J.-M. Monnoyer (Paris: 1988) 270. 

42 Ibidem 

43 Ibidem 272. 

44 Ibidem 273. 

45 Ibidem 
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recognition of others. In Descartes’s view, therefore, anger not only appears as 
a harmful and dangerous emotion but also as a sign of ‘les ames [...] les plus 
basses et les plus inhrmes.’ 46 

Several years before the publications of Le Moyne and Descartes, Jean- 
Fran^ois Senault’s De I’usage des passions (1641) already gave a detailed account 
of the social and moral status of anger. In this text, Senault, a Jesuit writer 
and preacher who later became Bourdaloue’s predecessor as Superieur gene¬ 
ral of the Oratoire du Louvre, develops a theory of emotional control which, 
although explicitly directed against Stoicism, owes much to Seneca’s De ira and 
De dementia . 41 As argued above, it is not impossible that Senault’s theory had 
an impact on Corneille’s play Cinna ou La clemence d’Auguste . 48 

In the epitre to Richelieu preceding the treatise, the author sums up his main 
arguments: Richelieu, who is said to be ‘plus heureux que l’Hercule de la Grece’, 
is glorified specifically as a hero of self-control: ‘Vous employastes vostre force 
contre vous-mesme [...], vous declarastes la guerre avos Passions’ and—unlike 
Alexander the Great, who ‘avoit eu plus d’ambition de se rendre le Souverain 
du Monde que le maistre de ses Passions’—is said to have finally succeeded 
in managing his dangerous emotions. 49 In contrast to the Stoics, who, accord¬ 
ing to Senault, tried to ban emotions altogether, he suggests moderating and 
refining them. In the case of Richelieu’s emotional self-control, for instance, 
even a violent affect like anger becomes a ‘juste indignation, qui n’ayant point 
d’autre objet que le crime, merite plutost le nom de vertu’. 50 When Richelieu 
is engaged in a struggle against enemies in neighbouring countries like Spain 
and England or—even more important to Senault—against Protestant heretic 
rebels inside his own country (THeresie’ 51 ), his soul stays tranquil while his 
anger ‘porte la terreur dans les pays etrangers’ and to the city of La Rochelle, 
the centre of the Huguenots. 52 Similar to Le Moyne’s later concept of a just 
use of anger, Senault, in his epitre to Richelieu, puts forward his idea of the 


46 Ibidem 272-273. 

47 The range of different influences—Stoic, Augustinian, Jesuit—may be one reason for 
the theory’s sometimes striking incoherence. This incoherence shows most clearly in 
Senault’s preface to his book, where he places himself in the context of philosophical 
and religious discourses and refers to some of his most important influences, above all 
Augustine. 

48 According to Georges Couton, however, Corneille’s main contemporary sources were 
Nicolas Coeffeteau’s Histoire romaine (1623) and Scipion Dupleix’s Histoire romaine (1638). 
See Corneille, CEuvres completes 1 1581. 

49 Senault Jean-Frangois, De I’usage des passions, ed. C. Fremont (Paris: 1987) 1-2. 

50 Ibidem 5. 

51 Ibidem 10. 

52 Ibidem 5. 
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righteous use of anger in the interest of the monarchy and the Catholic reli¬ 
gion. Although the topics of anger, vengeance and violence feature promi¬ 
nently in the treatise itself, the praise in the epttre of ‘juste indignation’, ‘justes 
ressentiments’, and juste vengeance’ is clearly motivated by the intention to 
present a flattering portrait to ‘Monseigneur l’Eminentissime Cardinal Due de 
Richelieu’. 53 Later in the text, however, Senault’s disapproval of the emotion of 
anger is expressed more openly. 

In the second part of the book, where a whole chapter (called traite ) is 
devoted to a reflection on anger, Senault first writes about ‘la nature, des pro- 
prietez et des effets de la Colere’ (287-295) before then concentrating on the 
‘mauvais usage de la Colere’ (295-302) and finally commenting on the ‘bon 
usage de la Colere’ (303-310). As he states at the beginning of the chapter, ‘la 
colere n’est autre chose qu’un movement de l’appetit sensitive qui recherche 
la vengeance d’un outrage’. 54 Even though he considers anger to be ‘moins 
criminelle que la Haine’, it is ‘la plus farouche de nos Passions’, which ‘en peu 
d’heures [...] fait bien des ravages’. 55 In contrast to Aristotle, who, according to 
Senault, believed anger to be a noble and reasonable passion, he highlights the 
emotion’s destructive force with rhetorical pathos: 

II n’y a point de Provinces ou elle n’ait fait quelques degasts, et l’on ne 
trouve point de Royaume, qui ne pleure encore sa violence: Ces ruines 
qui ont autresfois ete les fondemens de quelque superbe ville, sont les 
restes de la Colere, ces Monarchies qui gouvernoient autrefois toute la 
terre, et que nous ne connoissons plus que par l’histoire, ne se plaignent 
pas tant de la Fortune que de la Colere : Ces grands Princes dont l’orgueil 
est reduit en poudre, soupirent dans leurs tombeaux, et n’accusent que 
la Colere de la perte de leur vie, et de la ruine de leurs Etats: Les uns 
ont ete assassinez dans leurs lict: les autres connne des victimes ont ete 
immolez aupres des Autels [.. .]. 56 

In the context of this dramatic description of the ravaging effects of anger— 
which also evokes, like Corneille’s tragedy, the motif of a king’s assassination 
during a public religious ceremony—the emotion is even condemned as a 
‘peste publique’. 57 Senault then denounces the widespread effect of this public 
plague and declares it to be a universal phenomenon: ‘Elle regne parmy les 


53 Ibidem 1. 

54 Ibidem 288. 

55 Ibidem 288-290. 

56 Ibidem 290. 

57 Ibidem 291. 
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peuples civilisez aussi bien que parmi les peuples barbares, elle commande en 
tous les lieux de la terre’. 58 In the following two sections of the chapter, he goes 
on to argue that anger is neither brave nor reasonable but rather ‘injuste’ and 
‘lache’. 59 Even though anger might sometimes be perceived as a sign of courage 
and greatness, ‘elle part toujours d’une ame basse, et qui n’affecte la grandeur 
que pour cacher sa bassesse’. 60 Real greatness, he finally points out, is based 
on Christian virtues and emotions like ‘amour’ ‘misericorde’ and ‘douceur’, as 
exemplified by Jesus Christ. 61 Although it is true that in the last part of the 
chapter on anger, Senault affirms that this emotion can be useful in defending 
God and one’s country against aggression and insults, his verdict is neverthe¬ 
less generally one of disapproval and rejection. In his opinion, it is not anger 
but ‘[ 1 ]a Clemence, qui fait regner heureusement les Souverains’. 62 

In the later speculum for Louis xiv entitled Le monarque, ou Les devoirs du 
souverain (1661), Senault takes up the idea and even dedicates a whole chapter 
to the assertion that ‘la Clemence est une des principales Vertus des Rois’. 63 He 
writes: 

Si la Clemence est si necessaire au Prince, Elle luy est encore plus glo- 
rieuse ; Elle fait la plus belle fleur de la Couronne. II n’y a point de Diademe 
qui soit plus digne de la grandeur de cette illustre Vertu, & il faut avoiier 
avecque Seneque, que c’est le plus bel ornement, dont se puisse parer un 
Souverain. Nullum ornamentum Principisfastigio dignius . 64 

As we have seen above, Corneille’s character Livie expresses a similar view: 

Et qu’enfin la clemence est la plus belle marque 
Qui fasse a l’univers connaitre un vrai Monarque. 

(iv,iii,1265-1266) 


58 Ibidem 293. 

59 Ibidem 295. 

60 Ibidem 298. 

61 Ibidem 301-302. Mainly referring to Senault’s later text Le monarque, ou les devoirs du 
souverain (1661), Ehsan Ahmed shows that the author also vehemently argues against 
excessive forms of the emotion of love. See Ahmed E., “L’Etat, c’est l’Autre: Passion, 
Politics, and Alterity in Senault and Racine’’, Romanic Review 93.3 (2002) 275-293. 

62 Ibidem 287. 

63 Senault Jean-Fran^ois, Le monarque, ou les devoirs du souverain (Paris, P. Le Petit: 1661) 
275-283. 

64 Ibidem 280. 
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Thus, while there is no evidence that Senault’s work had a direct influence 
on Corneille’s dramatic art, Corneille’s play might have influenced Senault’s 
Le monarque, ou Les devoirs du souverain : as we have seen, Senault several 
times refers approvingly to Seneca’s De ira and De constantia, two famous texts 
whose themes had also been taken up and presented to a broad audience by 
Corneille’s Cinna ou La demence d’Auguste. In relation to the historical figures 
Cinna and Augustus, Senault extols the glory of the Emperor’s merciful forgive¬ 
ness in words which seem to echo not only Seneca’s treatise but also Corneille’s 
play: Auguste se procura plus de gloire en pardonnant a Cinna [...] et je ne 
vois rien de plus noble ni de plus grand que les paroles avec lesquelles il luy 
pardonna son crime, & luy donna son amitie’. 65 


5 Conclusion 

The starting point of this essay was the observation that a great many of 
Corneille’s famous heroic figures, like the Cid, Horace and Nicomede, are mod¬ 
elled on the topical idea of furor heroicus. His tragedy Cinna ou La clemence 
d’Auguste (1642), however, does not affirm the concept of heroic anger, fury 
and wrath. On the contrary, in this play Corneille transforms his concept of 
heroism, shifting the emphasis away from the emotion of anger towards that 
of clemency, as the furious rebel Cinna, the focus of the first part of the trag¬ 
edy, gives way to the lenient Emperor Augustus. The latter no longer obeys the 
imperatives of revenge but overcomes his anger and appears as a hero who is 
both ‘master of the universe’ and master of his own violent emotions. 

In his play Corneille reflects on heroic emotions in the context of contempo¬ 
rary discourses on passions and their social uses. The development of the plot 
embodies a critical re-evaluation of anger, a tendency which became wide¬ 
spread in France in the second half of the seventeenth century and was debated 
in the writings of authors such as Guez de Balzac, La Rochefoucauld, Madame 
de Scudery, Madame de Lafayette and Bossuet. In order to reconstruct some 
contemporary discourses on anger which were published immediately before 
and a few years after Corneille’s play, I focused on texts by Pierre le Moyne, 
Rene Descartes and—most importantly—Jean-Framjois Senault. In Senault’s 
treatise De L’usage des passions, published about eighteen months before Cinna 
ou la demence d’Auguste, the author gives a critical account of the usage and 
dangers of anger which in many ways seems to anticipate Corneille’s treat¬ 
ment of the issue. Even though a general rejection of anger, fury and wrath is 


65 Ibidem 281. 
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dominant in Corneille’s tragedy as well as in Senault’s treatise, some ambiva¬ 
lence remains in their respective attitudes towards the glorification or damna¬ 
tion of the emotion. Both authors seem to agree that anger can be legitimate 
and useful in defending oneself against acts of aggression such as blasphemy, 
insult or intended assassination. Yet in his play Corneille goes one step further 
than Senault and introduces the overcoming of even a justified anger as a nec¬ 
essary condition for heroism. 
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PART 4 


Visual Representations of Anger 



CHAPTER 15 


Visual Representations of Medea’s Anger in the 
Early Modern Period: Rembrandt and Rubens 


Maria Berbara 


If in my womb there still lurk any pledge of thee, I’ll search my very vitals 
with the sword and hale it forth. 1 


1 Introduction 

In present-day imagination, perhaps few mythological characters could more 
aptly represent the quintessence of anger than Medea, the wife so angry at her 
husband for having left her for another woman that not even love for her own 
children could appease her fury: in order to take revenge, Medea killed the two 
sons she bore him. The story appears many times in ancient literature: Pindar 
mentions her in his fourth Pythian, and, in the second half of the fifth century 
bc, Euripides composed his famous play. 2 On Roman soil the myth seems to 
have garnered even more interest: Seneca wrote a play and Ovid treated it in 
different works, to name but two iterations. Medea was represented regularly 
in ancient iconography, and in a variety of media: vase paintings, engraved 
Roman gemstones, wall murals, etc. In some Roman sarcophagi, she is actually 
depicted in the act of murdering her children. 

Both Euripides and Seneca 3 narrate what today seems to have become 
the best-known moment of Medea’s life—i.e., the infanticide—but the story 


1 Seneca, Medea, lines 1012-13. 

2 The play was first produced in the spring of 431 bc. Cf. Euripides, Medea, ed. D.L. Page 
(Oxford: 1938) 7 ff. 

3 There is some controversy regarding Seneca’s authorship of Medea, as well as the relation¬ 
ship between his plays and his philosophical writings. Would it be appropriate to suppose 
that his plays mirror his Stoic writings? Even though many scholars have warned against 
the dangers of applying Seneca’s philosophy directly to his plays (cf. Braden G., Renaissance 
Tragedy and the Senecan Tradition. Anger’s Privilege (Yale: 1985) 28 ff.), in the particular case 
of Medea, the Stoic interpretation of the play has become a matter of unanimity in the last 
couple of decades (cf. Seneca, Medea, ed. J. Bloemendal (Voorthuizen: 2001) 11). Some schol¬ 
ars have recently argued that it is possible to understand Medea’s emotions from a Stoic 
point of view, according to which control over emotions is needed on the philosophical path. 
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begins earlier . * * * 4 Medea was the daughter of King Aietes in Colchis, a faraway 
region to the east of the Euxine Sea. Jason was the son of King Aeson, in Iolcus, 
who had been deprived of his kingship by Pelias. Pelias persuades Jason to cap¬ 
ture the Golden Fleece, which was kept in a sacred grove on Colchis. Jason 
sets off on the ship Argo. Upon his arrival in Colchis, King Aietes demands 
that he accomplish difficult and dangerous tasks, and, Medea, who has fallen 
in love with him, comes to his aid. Medea escapes with Jason and the Golden 
Fleece by killing her brother and scattering his body in the sea, so that her 
father would have to stop pursuing her to gather up the dismembered corpse. 
Upon her arrival in Iolcus, Medea continues to help Jason with her magical 
powers: she rejuvenates Aeson and then manages to kill Pelias by persuading 
his daughters that he would be rejuvenated if they would cut him into pieces 
and boil him. The couple then moves to Corinth, but, once there, Jason leaves 
Medea in order to marry the daughter of the local king, Creon. Euripides’ play 
begins shortly after their wedding. As early as in the first couple of lines, the 
children’s nurse senses Medea’s anger and fears she might direct it towards her 
offspring: 

I’ve seen her look at them with savage eyes, 
as if she means to injure them somehow. 

I know this anger of hers will not end, 
not before she turns it loose on someone . 5 

As stated by the chorus leader in the next lines, there is power in Medea’s 
grief; all those around her can anticipate that her fury will make her act. When 


One can ask, with Bloemendal, whether Seneca’s intention could have been to immunize 

the audience against these uncontrolled emotions by showing their terrible consequences. 
Seneca, in fact, is not the only Stoic to be interested in Medea (as noted by Braden, ‘Epictetos 
finds Medea megalophyds, "great-hearted”, even if she showed it in the wrong way (Arrian, 

Epict. 2.17.19 ff), and quotes her lines in Euripides (1078-79) about the overmastering strength 
of her thymos (1.28.7). Chrysippus cites the same lines (svf 3.473), and is said to have quoted 
from the play so often in one work that the treatise became known as “Chrysippus’s Medea” 
(.Diogenes Laertios 7.180).’ 

4 Next to Euripides and Seneca, Medea appears in the following Greco-Roman literary sources: 
Hesiod ( Theogony 956 ff.); Pindar ( Plrytkian Odes 4.9 ff.); Herodotus ( History 8.62); Apollonius 
Rhodius ( Argonautica 3-4); Ennius ( Medea in Exile)', Diodorus Siculus (Biblioteca 4.48-52, 
4.54-55); Ovid ( Heroides 6,12; Metamorphoses, 7.1-400); Apollodorus (Biblioteca 1.9.16-28); 
Pausanias (Description of Greece 2.3.6-11; 2.12.I; 5.18.3; 8.9.1-3; 8.11.2), and Lucian (Dialogues 
of the Dead 9). 

5 Lines 92-94 (Greek text). Here and elsewhere quotes are from the following translation: 
Euripides, Medea, ed. I. Johnston (Arlington, Virginia: 2008). 
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Medea finally leaves the house with the nurse, she gives a powerful speech 
to the women of Corinth, which seems to summarize not only her own 
desperate situation, but also that of all women: ‘Of all things with life and 
understanding’—she claims—‘we women are the most unfortunate .’ 6 Women, 
she argues, need a husband and must give up their entire previous life for 
him, adapting to new rules and customs. Men can have lovers, but women 
are bound exclusively to their husbands, whether they are faithful partners to 
them or not. 

Creon immediately notices her anger, and, fearing its consequences, sends 
Medea and her children into exile: 

You there, Medea, scowling in anger 
against your husband. I’m ordering you 
out of Corinth. You must go into exile, 
and take those two children of yours with you . 7 

Medea repeatedly begs Creon to let her stay, but he fears her; the best he can do 
for her and her children, he says, is to grant them one day to prepare. Medea’s 
situation is hopeless: she must leave, and she has nowhere to go. At this point 
she has a long conversation with Jason, who comes to her in order to say fare¬ 
well and to provide her with money and assistance in her exile. Both characters 
recount their versions of the story, with Medea’s side full of accusations. Jason 
tries to convince her to accept his offer of help: ‘Woman, stop being so angry. If 
you do, things will turn out so much better for you .’ 8 But, of course, she doesn’t. 
Shortly after receiving a visit from Aegeus, king of Athens, who solemnly prom¬ 
ises to shelter her in her exile, Medea, for the first time, manifests her horrible 
plan: to kill Jason’s new wife, Creusa , 9 by sending her gifts smeared with poi¬ 
son, and, immediately thereafter, to murder her own sons. This, she claims, will 
wipe out Jason’s house forever; his children will die, as well as his new bride. 
When asked by the Chorus if she could stand to kill her own children, she does 
not hesitate: ‘Yes. It will be a mortal blow to Jason’. The fact that, as a mother, it 
will devastate her, is, in her own words, beside the point . 10 Medea carries out 
her plan: she instructs her children to bring Jason’s new wife poisoned gifts, 
which kill both her and her father, who tries in vain to help her. During the 
several lines in which Medea receives the news of what has just happened, her 


6 Lines 230-231. 

7 Lines 271-274. 

8 Lines 614-615. 

9 The name of Jason’s bride appears as either Creusa or Glauce in the literary sources. 

10 Lines 811 ff. 
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feelings are never linear: she experiences pity for her children, sadness and 
pain. At one point, when left alone with the boys, she changes her mind for a 
moment; why would she harm them only to hurt their father, and then suffer 
twice the pain of their loss? The sight and embrace of her children hurt her 
terribly; she loves them so much, she says repeatedly. After a few lines, though, 
she reverts to her original plan: there is no way her enemies will escape pun¬ 
ishment for sentimental reasons; besides, she will never deliver up her boys to 
Jason and his bride . 11 At this point, nothing can avoid tragedy: Medea murders 
her children and then escapes in a winged chariot, a present from her grand¬ 
father Helios. 


2 Medea in Iconography 

There seems to be a disparity in the early modern period between the frequency 
of Medea’s representation in literature and her representation in iconography. 
In literature, she appears quite often: Boccaccio includes her in his De mulieri- 
bus clans-, George Buchanan translates Euripides’ play into Latin; Jean-Bastier 
de La Peruse, Lodovico Dolce and later Corneille compose tragedies based 
upon those by Euripides and Seneca; Spenser retells her story in The Faerie 
Queene, among many other examples. In Antiquity, as previously mentioned, 
Medea was quite often visually represented, as well as in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, when the story was revisited by artists, dramaturges and 
filmmakers as brilliant as Lars von Trier and Pier Paolo Pasolini. In contempo¬ 
rary art, Medea has come to impersonate symbols and discourses connected 
to different cultures and social groups—especially in a feminist register. The 
gender conflict, in fact, has been present in different versions of Medea’s story, 
to the extent that, despite the monstrosity of her acts, in many twentieth cen¬ 
tury representations one does occasionally sense a certain degree of sympathy 
towards the woman betrayed and then discarded by the very one for whom 
she gave up everything. In ancient literature, however, Medea’s personality 
and character cannot be described in pure black and white: it is true that she 
kills her own children, but on the other hand she also enables Jason to steal 
the Golden Fleece; Seneca emphasizes her connection with witchcraft, but for 
example Ibycus, Simonides and Apollonius Rhodius tell us that she married 
Achilles in the Elysian Plain . 12 Already in the Greek context, therefore, Medea 


11 Lines 1040 ff. 

12 Apollonius mentions that Ibycus and Simonides wrote this in Argonautica 4.811-15. 
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was, as one author puts it, a complex figure. 13 This means that, typologically 
speaking, it is not a simple task to identify Medea with a single attribute or 
characteristic. 

A very important element of Medea’s story—and one that is relevant to the 
iconographical analyses of her myth—is the fact that, to the Greeks, she is a 
foreigner. She comes from a far-away land, where she learned strange and pow¬ 
erful witchcraft. In many ways, Medea corresponds to the stereotype of the 
barbaric foreigner in Euripides’ times: unrestrained, passionate, inclined to the 
powers of magic, and, somehow, naive enough to blindly believe her husband. 
Shortly after the production of Euripides’ tragedy, many artists began empha¬ 
sizing her exoticism by dressing her in oriental clothing. 14 

Many mythological images involve the representation of a climactic 
moment; this is generally the case, for example, with images of metamor¬ 
phoses (Daphne turning into a laurel tree, Phaeton falling from the sun’s 
chariot, etc.). Sometimes—as for instance in the case of Phaeton—these images 
are meant to function as a moral exemplum for viewers not to make the same mis¬ 
takes as the mythological characters who fall into disgrace. The representation 
of violent mythological episodes—such as the flaying of Marsyas by Apollo— 
is also often meant as a moral warning. In the case of Medea, however, there 
is an apparent contradiction, because even though the most famous episode 
of her story is the infanticide, the actual killing of the children is almost never 
represented. 15 On the other hand, neither in literature nor in the visual arts 
does Medea appear when being punished; unlike other ancient heroines such 
as Dido or Antigone, not even her death is represented, although her happy 
posthumous life is mentioned by poets such as the aforementioned Ibycus and 
Simonides. In every aspect, Medea triumphs. At the end of Euripides’ play, her 
winged chariot appears in the very space reserved for the gods. 

In the early modern period, Medea is represented at different moments 
of her life. In the mid-isoos, she appears in a significant engraving of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses by Bernard Salomon (1557) at the moment when she 


13 S.I. Johnston, in the introduction to Clauss J.J. - Johnston S.I. (eds.), Medea. Essays on 
Medea in Myth, Literature, Philosophy and Art (Princeton: 1997) 6. The complexity of 
Medea’s character in Euripides led D.L. Page to state that in this play, ‘for the first time 
in the Greek theatre, the power of the drama lies rather in the characters than in their 
actions. Medea’s emotions are far more moving than her revenge [...].' (Medea 14). 

14 Cf. Sourvinou-Inwood C., “Medea at the Shifting Distance. Images and Euripidean 
Tragedy’’, in Clauss - Johnston (eds.), Medea. Essays on Medea in Myth, Literature, 
Philosophy and Art 253-296. 

15 An exception is Poussin’s drawing currently held in the British Royal Collection. 
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rejuvenates Aeson, Jason’s father. 16 This image came to serve as a model for 
many other Italian and German illustrated Ovids, as well as for Claude-Fran^ois 
Menestrier’s Art des emblemes. Medea is represented as a young and beautiful 
woman, half naked and with her hair untied, stirring a vat in which the magic 
potion that will restore Aeson’s youth and health is being prepared. Aeson 
lies on the ground, and, behind him, one sees an altar surrounded by seven 
torches and inscribed with concentric circles, a crosshairs and other indistinct 
graphemes. 17 In the seventh book of his Metamorphoses, in fact, Ovid describes 
at length Medea’s magical powers and knowledge, but does not narrate the 
infanticide. 

The same scene appears in Girolamo Macchietti’s Medea andJason, painted 
in the early 1570’s for the studioLo of Francesco I in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence. 18 The iconographical programme of the studiolo, designed by 
Vincenzo Borghini and executed by a team of artists under the supervision of 
Giorgio Vasari, was meant to illustrate the relations between art and nature; 
its four walls, accordingly, represented the four elements—earth, wind, water 
and fire. The studiolo was dismantled at the end of the sixteenth century and 
the paintings were reassembled in the early twentieth century. It is not pos¬ 
sible, therefore, to know for sure the original position of each painting, but, 
according to the reconstruction based on six letters Borghini wrote to Vasari, 
Macchietti’s Medea and Jason hung on the wall dedicated to fire. 19 Medea is 
represented as a beautiful and serene young woman stirring the potion with 
which she will rejuvenate Aeson, who lies next to the altar mentioned by Ovid. 
Apart from this painting and the aforementioned engraving, Medea appears 
many other times as she rejuvenates Aeson (for example in Dolce’s version 
of the Metamorphoses or in an enameled panel from the Salting Collection of 


16 Salomon’s engraving had important predecessors though: a Latin edition of the 
Metamorphoses —published by Tusculani, Apud Benacum, in aedibus Alexandri Paganini 
(Alexandrus Paganinus) in 1526 and presently held in the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France—represents, in the foreground, Medea, fully naked, in the act of rejuvenating 
Aeson; to our left we see a burning vat, and to the right, a kneeling figure in an attitude 
of prayer. In the background we see Creusa receiving her poisoned gifts, and Medea’s 
spectacular escape in a winged chariot 

17 The altar refers directly to Ovid’s account, even though the poet speaks of two altars— 
one to Hecate, Medea’s tutelary goddess, and the other to Youth. 

18 Cf. Rinehart M., “A Document for the Studiolo of Francesco I”, in Barasch M. - Freeman 
Sandler L. (eds.), Art the Ape of Nature. Studies in Honor ofH.W. Janson (New York: 1981) 
14-27. 

19 Cf. Wygant A., Medea, Magic and Modernity in France: Stages and Histories, 1553-1797 
(Aldershot [etc.]: 2007) 38. 
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Limoges in the Victoria and Albert Museum). In these images, Medea is rep¬ 
resented as someone who gives life instead of taking it, although in some art¬ 
works, such as, for instance, Macchietti’s, pictorial elements—in this case, the 
nocturnal tones—create a mysterious, frightening atmosphere. 

As far as the representation of anger is concerned, it is important to pay 
attention to some of Medea’s attributes. As previously stated, in the early mod¬ 
ern period she is not generally represented killing her children, but her iras¬ 
cible and passionate character figures indirectly in almost all of her images. 
One key element is her long, loose hair—pictured in the above-mentioned 
works—which is associated with representations of anger. In one of the famous 
grisailles figuring the seven vices in the Scrovegni Chapel, for example, Giotto 
depicts “ira” as a young woman with long loose hair tearing her robe. A cassone 
painted by Biagio d’Antonio in the early sixteenth century represents diverse 
scenes from the story of the Argonauts; in its center, King Aietes rides a tri¬ 
umphal chariot flanked by his two daughters, Medea and Chalciope. Whereas 
Chalciope—significantly placed at the king’s right—has her hair pulled back 
tightly, Medea’s hair flies loosely. 20 Her right hand touches her heart, indicat¬ 
ing her fulminating passion for Jason, whom she has just laid eyes on. Medea’s 
long loose hair is emphasized at the right of the composition, where she is 
shown running, probably to meet Jason. 


3 Medea and Anger 

Anger does directly appear, though, if not in all, at least in most of Medea’s lit¬ 
erary representations. There is no doubt she is angry, and there is also no doubt 
that her anger makes sense—even if it may not justify her acts. It is clear that 
she is caught in a conflict, not necessarily between love (for her children) and 
hate (for Jason, Creon and Creusa), but between her own anger and her com¬ 
prehension of the fact that what she is about to do is morally unacceptable. 

Aristotle, it is well known, does not consider anger to be a negative emo¬ 
tion. If kept under control, he argues, anger allows us to serve justice by paying 
back our pain; it also motivates us to be victorious in all forms of competition. 
According to Seneca, however, once anger is “tamed”, i.e., once it is somehow 
controlled by other psychological elements, it is no longer anger, but something 
else, because one of the characteristics of anger is that it cannot be controlled 


20 Cf. Kepetzis E., Medea in der Bildenden Kunst vom Mittelaiter zur Neuzeit (Frankfurt: 
1997 ) 98 - 
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by reason. This dispute is reflected in competing analyses of Medea’s actions. 21 
In Seneca, Medea’s story is, potentially, the story of all who love, because no 
one who succumbs to love is safe from committing evil acts: ‘If thou seekst, 
poor soul, what limit thou shouldst set to hate, copy thy love’. 22 Whereas the 
Aristotelian holds that it is possible to love and be virtuous at the same time, 
for Seneca there is no erotic passion that stops short of its own excess. The 
moment we begin to care so much for something external, and, therefore, out 
of our control, we are necessarily doomed to commit uncontrolled, maybe 
even criminal acts, if separated from what we love. According to Aristotle, on 
the other hand, the fact of loving something does not necessarily mean a lack 
of self-control; it is possible to love and still govern oneself. For Seneca, how¬ 
ever, love creates a hopeless situation: the moment we start loving, we become 
open to all sorts of violation. Seneca’s play masterfully explores these argu¬ 
ments by pointing out that, in fact, none of us, if we were in Medea’s situa¬ 
tion, could be sure to act differently from her. In this sense, therefore, Medea is 
an exemplum —not of punishment, but of how uncontrolled love can lead to 
anger, and how anger can destroy all morality. 

As an emotion, anger seems to have been, from very early on, associated 
with women. 23 Medea, as well as some other mythical women such as, for 
instance, Clytemnestra, seems to personify not only anger, but also its immedi¬ 
ate consequence: revenge. This does not mean, of course, that there were no 
angry men in Greek mythology; the first line of the Iliad. —‘Sing, goddess, the 
wrath of Achilles’—in fact, begins with the Greek word pvjviv, i.e., ‘wrath’ or 
‘anger’. In this same example, however, Achilles manages to control his anger 
(with the intervention of Athena) and lets it lose only when the moment is 
ripe: helped by anger, he kills Hector, taking a decisive step towards Greek vic¬ 
tory. Many versions of Medea’s story stress that her anger is totally destructive 
and does not benefit anyone or anything. 

According to Aristotle, as noted above, a lack of anger is as much a vice 
as its excess; a gentle man is not someone who is never angry, but rather one 
whose anger is controlled and proportionate to the offence. 24 Excess anger 


21 On Seneca’s relation to Aristotelianism, cf. Nussbaum M.C., The Therapy of Desire: Theory 
and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: 1994), especially ch. 10 and 11. Specifically on 
Seneca’s Medea, cf. ch. 12. 

22 Line 397 (edition of F.J. Miller, Harvard: 1917). 

23 On the relation between women and anger in Greco-Roman antiquity, cf Harris W.V., 
Restraining Rage: The Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity (Harvard: 2001) ch. 11. 

24 Cf. the fifth chapter of Book iv of his Nicomachean Ethics : ‘The man who is angry at the 
right things and with the right people, and, further, as he ought, when he ought, and as 
long as he ought, is praised’ (edition of W.D. Ross, Oxford: 1954). 
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leads to irascibility, but its lack, to spiritlessness, or even foolishness. The man 
whose anger is governed by reason, and not by passion, is not revengeful. Hot- 
tempered people retaliate openly, and this transforms their pain into pleasure. 
Stoics had a different view: all passions, anger included, are detrimental to vir¬ 
tue and should be eradicated. The stoic philosopher Chrysippus maintained, 
contrary to Platonic doctrine, that the soul is unitary, and not divided into a 
rational and an irrational part. In his paper "Medea among the Philosophers”, 
J.M. Dillon argues that Platonists and Stoics disagreed as far as their explana¬ 
tion of Medea’s infanticide is concerned: Platonists—such as Galen—saw it as 
proof of the divided soul, whereas Stoics—such as Chrysippus—argued that, 
even though Medea tried to blame anger for her actions, they were, never¬ 
theless, hers: from a Stoic point of view, regardless of adversity, serenity 
must prevail. 

Euripides’ play provided precious material for subsequent Stoic interpreta¬ 
tions of Medea’s story. Few written sources express the argument of Medea’s 
understanding of her own anger—and its results—more masterfully than 
lines 1078-80 of his tragedy: ‘I understand too well the dreadful act I’m going to 
commit, but my judgment can’t check my anger, and that incites the greatest 
evils human beings do’. 25 According to Chrysippus—who expressly quotes this 
passage—Medea’s soul is not divided here, but she is rather merely acknowl¬ 
edging the subjugation of her reason to passion. 26 At the end of the first cen¬ 
tury ad, Epictetus makes use of the same passage to demonstrate that it is 
not possible to perform any act unless one believes it on the whole to be the 
best alternative. 27 According to Epictetus, though, one must not be angry with 
Medea, but rather pity her, because she was deceived by herself: ‘Why, then, 
are you angry with her, because the poor woman has gone astray in the greatest 
matters [...]? Why do you not, if anything, rather pity her? As we pity the blind 
and the lame, why do we not pity those who have been made blind and lame 
in their governing faculties?’ 28 

In this sense, even though one should be pitied if one allows anger to over¬ 
come reason, one’s angry actions can only be performed if one assents to 
them. Medea’s rational understanding of her actions is, in fact, also in line with 


25 On the relation between Euripides’ and Seneca’s Medea, see Braden, “Renaissance 
Tragedy and the Senecan Tradition” 33 ff. For a comparative analysis of both plays, cf. 
Ohlander S., Dramatic Suspense in Euripides’ and Seneca's Medea (New York: 1989). 

26 Cf. Dillon J.M., “Medea among the Philosophers”, in Clauss - Johnston (eds.), Medea. 
Essays on Medea in Myth, Literature, Philosophy and Art 212. 

27 Dillon, “Medea among the Philosophers” 215, indicates how this passage by Euripides was 
used to the point of parody by some writers in the first centuries after Christ. 

28 Discourses 1.28.7. Quoted by Dillon, “Medea among the Philosophers” 214. 
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De Ira, in which Seneca explains that animals are incapable of being angry: 
'[...] neither wild beasts nor any other creature except man is subject to anger: 
for, whilst anger is the foe of reason, it nevertheless does not arise in any 
place where reason cannot dwell.’ 29 For all Stoics, in fact, passions depend on 
assent to impressions expressible as propositions. Since animals lack language, 
they cannot experience anger. 30 Reason and passions (anger amongst them), 
Seneca states later, ‘have not distinct and separate provinces, but consist of the 
changes of the mind itself for better or for worse’. 31 Passions are not distinct 
from the mind’s reasoning faculty, but rather have the power to change it. For 
this reason, the best one can do is to resist outright anger from its very begin¬ 
nings, for once it arises, it is much more difficult to avoid. 

From a Stoic point of view, in spite of her anger, Medea can be said to take a 
decision, and this is a rational act of her soul. 


4 Medea’s Decision 

The discussion surrounding Medea’s decision to take revenge on Jason by 
killing his wife, father-in-law and children is central to the development of 
Medea’s iconography in Antiquity, and also plays a role in some early mod¬ 
ern representations. Regardless of their opinion on anger and the division of 
the soul, ancient philosophers condemned Medea’s act, which they saw as a 
paradigm of the evils caused by (uncontrolled) anger. In this sense, Medea 
becomes an exemption: in spite of her strength, and in spite of understanding 
the consequences of her acts, and in spite, furthermore, of being able to love 
her children, she was still overcome by anger. 

As stated by Seneca and others, ‘No passion is more eager for revenge than 
anger.’ For this very reason, though, ‘it is unapt to obtain it: being over hasty 
and frantic, like almost all desires, it hinders itself in the attainment of its own 
object, and therefore has never been useful either in peace or war’. 32 Because 
it is motivated by anger, Medea’s revenge is imperfect; it costs her her own 
children. 

One of the most famous ancient representations of Medea is the so-called 
Timomachus’ Medea (Fig. 15.1)—actually a fresco produced in the Flavian 


29 Seneca, De ira, 1, 3 (edition of A. Stewart, London: 1900). 

30 Cf. Seneca, Anger, Mercy, Revenge, trans. Robert A. Raster-Martha C. Nussbaum (Chicago: 
2010) 103, note 57. 

31 De ira, 1,8. 

32 De ira, 1,12. 
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figure 15.1 Medea and her children, Flavian Period (4th style). Fresco. 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples. 


period and found in the Casa dei Dioscuri, in Pompeii, which was most prob¬ 
ably made based on a lost painting by Timomachus. 33 Medea is represented, 
following Euripides’ play, during her monologue just before she kills her chil¬ 
dren, when, for a moment, she seems to change her mind. In a simple room 
filled with geometric forms and plain colors, Medea looks compassionately at 
her children, who are innocently playing under the watchful eye of their tutor. 


33 Pliny the Elder (The Natural History, 7.126, 35.136) says that Julius Caesar himself owned 
the original Medea —which was paired with a representation of Ajax. 
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Their mother’s facial expression is one of profound tension, as she seems to 
fight with herself while (still) keeping her dagger withdrawn. The artist mas¬ 
terfully rendered Medea’s indecision by making a sharp line separating a light 
from a dark area cut right into her head, as if symbolizing her inner struggle. 
Lessing loved this fresco and cited it as an example of his theory of the ‘preg¬ 
nant moment’: Medea is represented in the moment of apparent calm that 
precedes action. 34 Another fresco found in Herculaneum is believed to repre¬ 
sent Medea in a similar moment of inner struggle (Fig. 15.2); everything in this 



FIGURE 15.2 

Medea, FLavian Period (4th style). Fresco. Museo Archeologico 
Nazionale, Naples. 


34 Cf. Gutzwiller K., “Seeing Thought: Timomachus’ Medea and Ecphrastic Epigram”, 
American Journal of Philology 125 (2004) 339-386. 
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painting—from Medea’s anguished gaze to the nervous interlacing of her fin¬ 
gers—is made to emphasize her internal conflict, moving the viewer to com¬ 
passion. Epictetus, as noted above, stated that Medea is more to be pitied than 
hated; the fact that her soul was deprived of truth is not her fault, and it is not 
for us to be angry with her. We should rather be compassionate, because she 
was deceived by herself. 35 

If Pliny’s account is accurate, Julius Caesar paid eighty talents for 
Timomachus’ pictures of Medea and Ajax—a very high price—and placed 
them in the temple of Venus Genetrix. Both their price and the location in 
which they were displayed demonstrate that these works were held in very 
high esteem. Timomachus—if he is, in fact, the author of this painting’s proto¬ 
type—managed to visually address Medea’s internal process of decision mak¬ 
ing, while also eliciting our compassion by showing us the victims of a destiny 
we know already to be sealed. We do not know to what extent Timomachus and 
the other Roman artists who portrayed Medea were aware of the philosophi¬ 
cal discussions mentioned earlier, but it is likely that by the time the paintings 
were transported to Rome, in the second half of the first century bc, the Stoic 
discussion about ethical decision making contributed to Caesar’s interest in 
the works and to their general success. 36 

As noted by Braden, ‘Seneca is [...] not the only Stoic to be fascinated by the 
story of Medea; and if Seneca has Medea summon Stoic resources as a prelude 
to murderous revenge, if he has Hercules and Hippolytus slip almost without 
notice from wisdom to fury, he is again only exemplifying what De ira obliquely 
declares: that Stoic detachment is continuous and deeply involved with the 
most paralytic kind of anger. The real common ground between Seneca's plays 
and his philosophy is on this level [.. .]’. 37 

These contrasting readings about Medea, her decision and her anger man¬ 
aged to make their way through the early modern period and, in a way, to the 
present day. 


5 Rembrandt and Rubens on Medea 

In 1648, Rembrandt produced an etching representing Medea or the Marriage 
of Jason and Creusa (Fig. 15.3). The previous year, the tragedy Medea, writ¬ 
ten by Rembrandt’s friend and patron Jan Six, had been performed in the 


35 Discourses 1.28. 

36 Cf. Gutzwiller, “Seeing Thought: Timomachus’ Medea and Ecphrastic Epigram” 360. 

37 Braden, “Renaissance Tragedy and the Senecan Tradition” 30. 
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figure 15.3 Rembrandt, Medea or the Marriage of Jason and Creusa, 1648, etching, private 

collection. 
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Schouwburgh in Amsterdam. 38 The artist’s etching was reproduced in the 
play’s frontispiece, even though the moment he chose to represent does not 
appear in the play. Rembrandt’s etching has remarkable conceptual affinities 
with the tradition of Timomachus’ painting, even though the moment both 
artists chose to represent is different. In an atmosphere marked by a strong 
contrast of light and shadow, Medea is represented in a dark area at the right 
foreground holding a dagger and what seems to be her poisoned wedding gifts, 
while, to the left, the marriage of Jason and Creusa is being merrily celebrated 
in a contemporary church. Medea, all alone in her dark corner as she watches 
Jason’s marriage amidst the overall joy, becomes a pathetic figure, and one 
is prone to pity her, following the sympathetic reading of Epictetus. This is 
emphasized by the quatrain written under the etching: 

Creusa and Jason here pledge their troth 
Medeajason’s wife unjustly cast aside, 

Becomes inflamed by regret, desire for revenge spurs her on. 

Alas! Unfaithfulness, how dear you cost! 39 

It has been pointed out that none of the dramatizations—including Jan 
Six’s—of the story of Medea before 1670 include a scene of the marriage of 
Jason and Creusa. According to S. Michalski, the curtain suspended from a 
point above the arcature in the Rembrandt etching indicates that the marriage 
was staged as a vertooning, or tableau vivant, between the second and third 
act. 40 This kind of tableaux vivant, staged between the acts and revealed by 
drawn curtains, attempted to synthetize the main moral aspects of the play, 
which, in this case, would be related to the idea that Medea’s evil actions were 
precipitated by Jason’s unlawful wedding, as well as to the peripeteia, i.e., the 
moment of reversal which announces that the happiness of Jason’s marriage 
will soon veer around to disgrace. 

The strength of Neostoicism as an influential philosophical current in 
Holland during the seventeenth century has been widely studied; on the Dutch 


38 Six was not only a patron, but also a good friend of Rembrandt’s, who made a portrait of 
him in ca. 1654. The canvas is still in possession of the Six family. 

39 Translated from Dutch in Dickey S.S., “Judicious Negligence. Rembrandt Transforms an 
Emblematic Convention”, Art Bulletin lxviii (1986) 253-262, here 262. 

40 Michalski S., “Rembrandt and the Church Interiors of the Delft School”, Artibus et 
Historiae 23 (2002) 183-193, here 191. 
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stage, its presence was particularly visible. 41 Would it be possible to interpret 
Rembrandt’s etching in light of Stoic influences and related discussions on our 
lack of control over fate, on the one hand, and the motivations of evil actions, 
on the other? Stressing the moment of Jason’s wedding—and its injustice 
towards Medea—as well as Medea’s internal transformation, could have been 
a response to the circulation of Stoic ideas in contemporary Dutch society. The 
abrupt shifts of light and shadow—which were also present in the frescoes of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum—not only emphasize the dramatic pathos of the 
situation, but also point to the duality of Medea’s feelings—anger, pity—and 
our own feelings toward her. 

The literary source of Rembrandt’s etching, I would like to suggest, is the 
twelfth poem of Ovid’s Heroid.es in which Medea laments the infidelity of 
Jason. She begins her epistle by recalling everything she had done for him and 
how her disgrace began the moment she laid eyes on him: ‘Then ‘twas that I 
saw you, then began to know you; that was the first impulse to the downfall of 
my soul’. 42 Medea continues to describe her magical interventions to protect 
and help Jason accomplish his labors, as well as the evil actions she performed 
against her own family for his sake: ‘Words like these—and how slight a part of 
them is here!—and your right hand clasped with mine, moved the heart of the 
simple maid’. 43 Medea painfully remembers Jason’s wedding to Creusa: 

At your bidding I have withdrawn from your palace, taking with me our 
two children, and—what follows me evermore—my love for you. When, 
all suddenly, there came to my ears the chant of Hymen, and to my eyes 
the gleam of blazing torches, and the pipe poured forth its notes, for you 
a wedding-strain, but for me a strain more tearful than the funeral trump, 
1 was filled with fear; 1 did not yet believe such monstrous guilt could be; 
but all my breast none the less grew chill. The throng pressed eagerly on, 
crying “Hymen, O Hymenaeus!” in full chorus—the nearer the cry, for me 
the more dreadful, (xn, 129) 

Rembrandt masterfully captures, in his etching, Medea’s isolation and the 
hopelessness of her plea. Towards the end of the epistle, however, Medea’s suf¬ 
fering is slowly transformed into anger and a burning desire for revenge: 


41 Cf. Schenkeveld M.A., Dutch. Literature in the Age of Rembrandt: Themes and Ideas 
(Amsterdam - Philadelphia: 1991) 64 ff. 

42 xn, 29. Here and below I use the following edition: Showerman G., Ovid. Heroides and 
Amores (Cambridge, ma - London: 1931). 

43 xn, 89. 
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Let her [Creusa] make merry and be joyful over my faults! Let her make 
merry, and lie aloft on the Tyrian purple—she shall weep, and the flames 
that consume her will surpass my own! While sword and fire are at my 
hand, and the juice of poison, no foe of Medea shall go unpunished! 

(xii, 175) 

Medea makes one last attempt to convince Jason to come back to her before 
finally succumbing to her anger: 

Whom, hark you, 1 will straight—but what boots it to foretell your pen¬ 
alty? My ire is in travail with mighty threats. Whither my ire leads, will 1 
follow. Mayhap 1 shall repent me of what 1 do—but 1 repent me, too, of 
regard for a faithless husband’s good. Be that the concern of the god who 
now embroils my heart! Something portentous, surely, is working in my 
soul! (xii, 199) 

The quatrain under Rembrandt’s etching emphasizes the meaning of Medea’s 
“letter” in the Heroldes: it was Jason’s unfaithfulness that disturbed her emo¬ 
tions in such a way that she must act wrongly. On the other hand, it was her 
openness to love—she was completely alienated from herself the moment she 
saw Jason for the first time—that made her vulnerable to uncontrollable feel¬ 
ings; Medea is the victim of her own passions and becomes an exemplum of 
the evils that may follow from a lack of control over oneself and excessive out¬ 
wardly focused love. 

The Heroldes seem to have been the literary source for another contem¬ 
porary Dutch painting, namely Paulus Bor’s Medea now at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Produced in the same years as Rembrandt’s etching (ca. 1640), 
the painting represents a melancholic Medea resting her face on her right 
hand while the left holds a magic wand whose powers are of no use to her 
anymore. This painting was most probably produced as a counterpart to the 
Cydippe now in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, which equally represents 
a tale narrated by Ovid in the Heroldes: the young and wealthy Cydippe was 
loved by Acontius; while she was offering a sacrifice, Acontius cast an apple at 
her feet. The apple was inscribed with the words: ‘I vow at the shrine of Diana 
that I shall wed Acontius’. Bor represents the exact moment when Cydippe, 
kneeling next to an enshrined altar, takes the apple and reads its inscrip¬ 
tion. After this incident, Cydippe was betrothed several times, but always felt 
sick just before the wedding. When the oracle was consulted about this mat¬ 
ter, it was revealed that the reason for her sickness was the promise she had 
made, whereupon she married Acontius. The intention of Bor in pairing these 
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subjects—if Medea was seldom represented in the early modern period, 
Cydippe almost never was; Bor is, in fact, the only painter known to have 
depicted her—might have been to illustrate the evil consequences of mar¬ 
riage undertaken in passion as opposed to the good consequences of marriage 
according to reason and divine will. 

Some decades earlier, Rubens had rendered a very different type of Medea: 
on the verso of a drawing representing three groups of apostles at the Last 
Supper, the Flemish artist made three sketches for the representation of 
Medea carrying the dead bodies of her children (Fig. 15.4). All of the sketches 
represent her in movement, her hair loose and flying, as she drags the boys’ 
limp bodies. Medea’s facial expression can be seen in two of these sketches; 
in the one to our left, it appears more contained, whereas in the one to our 
right her mouth is opened in a scream of rage. In the sketch on the left, a knife 
can be seen protruding from one of the children’s lifeless bodies, accentuating 
the overall pathos of the composition. The artist clearly sought to emphasize 
Medea’s indifference to her children, whom she drags like objects; the middle 
sketch shows how carefully Rubens studied their positions. An inscription 
in the drawing reads as follows: ‘vel Medea respiciens Creusam ardentem et 
Jansonem [sic] velut Inseguens’ (Medea looking back at the burning Creusa 



figure 15.4 Rubens, Three Sketches for Medea and Her Children, 1600-1608 ca., drawing in 
pen and brown ink,]. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 
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and at Jason as if [?] pursuing... [?]). This would mean that Rubens thought 
of representing the contrast between her angry expression as she looks back 
at her enemies and her cold-bloodedness towards the death of her children. 
In these representations, more, perhaps, than in any other of the early mod¬ 
ern period, Medea appears as the personification of anger and the victory of 
hate over love. 44 Her loose hair—which, as already mentioned, also appears in 
other representations—, her open mouth, her rolling eyes, are all iconographi- 
cal elements that emphasize her agitated state of mind. 

Here, too, Rubens could have been under the influence of Neostoicism. The 
relation between Rubens and Lipsius has received a lot of attention in recent 
decades; 45 the painter’s brother, Philip, studied with Lipsius and Rubens rep¬ 
resented him—among other works—in his The Four Philosophers (1611), pro¬ 
duced around the same time as the Medea sketches. In this painting Lipsius 
is represented sitting under the bust of Seneca and teaching three students, 
among which Rubens’ brother and the artist himself. 46 In the years 1612/13, the 
painter also produced the beautiful Death of Seneca, representing the philoso¬ 
pher’s suicide. According to Morford, until the 1620s Rubens was mainly con¬ 
cerned with illustrating the Stoic concept of apatheia, i.e, the independence 
from passions and external objects or events. 47 The vivid representation of 
Medea’s wrath, in this sense, could provide the perfect example of what a dis¬ 
turbed soul is capable of if it lets itself depend too much on things that cannot 
be controlled. Medea, again, works as an exemplum —not of punishment, but 
of the evils of passions. 


44 Rubens made a second drawing of Medea, which is currently held hy the Boymans-van 
Beuningen Museum of Rotterdam. He finished both drawings, most probably, during the 
first years of his Italian sojourn (ca. 1600-1608). Particularly in the case of the Rotterdam 
drawing, it seems that the artist used an ancient model as his source, such as, for instance, 
the Medea sarcophagus in Ancona or the one in Mantua’s Palazzo Ducale. Cf. Dacos N., 
“Rubens in Italia. Le mostre del Quadricentenario”, Prospettiva 18 (1979) 71. The drawing 
at the Getty, however, is not a direct quotation or rendering of an ancient prototype, hut 
a free variation. Cf. Kepetzis, Medea in der Bildenden Kunst vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit 
143 ff. 

45 Cf. especially Morford M.P.O., Stoics and Neostoics: Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius 
(Princeton: 1991) ch. 6. This book has been reviewed many times and triggered an 
important discussion in the field of the reception of Stoicism in early modern times. 

46 Cf. Sebastian S., Emblematica e histdria del arte (Madrid: 1995) 261-262. 

47 According to Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 193, the loss of his daughter in 1623 and shortly 
after of his wife, in 1626, compelled Rubens to admit that he could not meet the demands 
of Stoic doctrine. 
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6 Conclusion 

The answer to the question of how Medea is represented in the visual arts 
during the early modern period is not univocal. She may appear as an almost 
archetypical representation of anger, following Horace’s typology in his Ars 
Poetica —‘Sit Medea ferox invitaque’—but also as a battlefield confronting 
feelings of pity and anger. Representations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, on the 
other hand, emphasize her magical powers and amazing deeds. One of the 
main difficulties related to the analysis of Medea’s iconographical represen¬ 
tations is the diverseness of her character. As pointed out by S.I. Johnston, 48 
some mythical characters are connected to a single act or story; others, to a 
type or quality (Odysseus, for example, has different adventures, but is marked 
by characteristics such as cleverness and endurance throughout). Medea, 
however, impersonates different, sometimes contrasting, attributes and fea¬ 
tures, leaving it to each philosopher, artist, etc., to choose the most suitable 
one(s). In this sense, she was represented in the early modern period at differ¬ 
ent moments of her life and in different moods; she could be pictured as the 
sorceress of Ovid’s Metamorphoses-, the abandoned wife who should be pitied 
more than hated for her evil actions, or as an arena of contrasting emotions. 

As far as the relation between Medea’s story and (Neo-) Stoicism is con¬ 
cerned, there is no doubt that she was a favorite among Stoic writers and also 
that—in spite of the general objections to reading his plays as illustrations of 
his philosophical writings—there are strong parallels between Seneca’s De ira 
and his Medea. In the early modern period, Medea seems to have been repre¬ 
sented more often in contexts informed by the circulation of Neostoic discus¬ 
sions, especially in the Low Countries. It must not be assumed, however, that 
artists were strictly referring to Neostoic programmes specifically conceived 
as such; these ideas and interpretations were certainly circulating in differ¬ 
ent ways in contemporary society and, most likely, representations of Medea 
included them in one way or another. 

It should be noted, finally, that the rejuvenation of Aeson was, perhaps, the 
most represented episode of Medea’s story in the early modern period, perhaps 
in connection with the new editions of the Metamorphoses and the production 
of cycles depicting stories of the Argonauts. Medea’s actions, independently of 
the period and medium, are always guided by anger, and her anger, regardless 
of other considerations of anger in general or its (possibly justified) causes, 
must always be condemned; the way her anger is interpreted, though, can 


48 Clauss - Johnston (eds.), Medea. Essays on Medea in Myth, Literature, Philosophy and Art 
6 ff. 
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serve as a possible conduit for understanding perceptions of anger in a given 
historical context. 
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PART 5 


Anger in Political Discourses 



CHAPTER 16 


Negotiating with ‘Spirits of Brimstone and Saltpetre’: 
Seventeenth Century French Political Officials and 
Their Practices and Representations of Anger 

Tilman Haug 


In late spring of 1671, Viennese court society gathered at the Hofburg Theatre 
to see a comedy that was being staged for the empress’s birthday. The French 
envoy Jacques de Gremonville was also in attendance. Little did he know that 
he and the other spectators were to witness, in the auditorium, the most inter¬ 
esting spectacle of the evening even before the actual play began. Upon tak¬ 
ing his seat next to one of the emperor’s ministers, Prince Lobkowitz angrily 
lashed out at him. 

The said prince having approached me, I greeted him very politely. He 
told me angrily that I should not place myself near his seat [...] with the 
same fury, raising his hands as if to push me away, saying I really should 
remove myself from the place or he would make me do so by force. 1 

The incident was unprecedented and Gremonville struggled to find a good 
explanation for his superiors. It was the notoriously “dovish” and moderately 
pro-French Prince Lobkowitz with whom he had earlier struck a deal concern¬ 
ing the breakup of the Spanish Monarchy in case it should remain without 
an heir. 2 Moreover, both sides were in the process of settling on imperial neu¬ 
trality for the vigorously planned French attack on the Dutch Republic in the 
following year. 3 


1 ‘Ledit Prince s’en etant venu a moi, que je saluai fort civilement, il me dit tout en colere 
que je ne devais pas me mettre a son poste [...] avec la meme furie, en haussant les mains 
comme pour me repousser, que je devais me retirer ou qu’il me ferait faire par force’. Mignet 
F., Negotiations relatives a la succession d'Espagne sous Louis xiv, vol. 3 (Paris: 1838) 521. 

2 Onjacques de Gremonville’s negotiations in Vienna, see Romain Ph., “Le Travail des Hommes 
de la Paix au xvn e Siecle: Le cas des relations entre Louis xiv et Leopold i er de 1668 a 1673”, 
Histoire, Economie et Societe 5 (1986) 173-186. 

3 On the preparation of the Dutch War, see Sonnino P., Louis xiv. and the Origins of the Dutch 
War (Cambridge: 1989). 
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Why was Lobkowitz so angry at the French negotiator? And why did he 
choose to expose de Gremonville to his anger in front of a courtly public 
for no apparent reason, as it seemed, and risk grave political repercussions? 
The following article explores the role of openly displayed anger in early 
modern diplomacy, as well as in political relations of dominance, mainly in 
late seventeenth-century France. 

In contrast to Medieval Europe, where, according to Gerd Althoff, anger was 
an important element of political communication, 4 it has been assumed that 
early modern society was subdued by what Norbert Elias christened ‘a pro¬ 
cess of civilization’. This process first took hold of the French court as a social 
and political centre, and more “peaceable” styles of behaviour trickled down to 
society at large. 5 Yet, Elias’ theory, including his conceptualisation of the early 
modern court, has received a substantial amount of criticism. 6 Whereas self- 
control and mastery of emotions were indeed idealised in the upper crust of 
early modern society, the courtly ideal of the honnete homme 7 and its civilis¬ 
ing effect either remained superficial or was channelled into the refinement of 
ritualised violence in duels or conflicts of honour. 8 

Where does this leave the early modern display of anger as a tradition¬ 
ally ‘exemplary emotion’? 9 Was it entirely stripped of its legitimacy, or did 
anger retain a certain social appropriateness or ‘functionality’ as a marker of 
authority—for instance where the honour and political status of actors had to 
be reaffirmed? Was the expression of anger employed in instances where the 


4 Althoff G., “Ira Regis: Prolegomena to a History of Royal Anger’’, in: Rosenwein B.H. (ed.), 
Anger’s Past. The Social Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca - London: 1998) 59-74. 

5 Elias N., The Court Society, trans. E.Jephcott (Oxford: 1983). 

6 For a comprehensive criticism of Elias’ theory: Duerr H.P., DerMythos vom Zivilisationsprozefi, 
5 vols. (Frankfurt am Main: 1988-1993). On the early modern court, Duindam J., Myths of 
Power: Norbert Elias and the Early-Modern European Court (Amsterdam: 1994). 

7 See Burke P., The Fortunes of the Courtier: The European Reception of Castiglione’s Cortegiano 
(Cambridge: 1995). 

8 See for example: Dinges M., “Formenwandel der Gewalt in der Neuzeit. Zur Kritik der 
Zivilisationstheorie von Norbert Elias”, in Sieferle R.P. - Breuninger H. (eds.), Kulturen der 
Gewalt. Ritualisierung und Symbolisierung von Gewalt in der Geschichte (Frankfurt am Main: 

1998) 171-194- 

9 PerlerD., Transformationen derGefuhle. PhilosophischeEmotionstheorien 12/0-16/0 (Frankfurt 
am Main: 2011) 27. 
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highly stylized language of civility was unable to adequately express dissent or 
sincerity ? 10 

This article, on the one hand, looks at discourses and norms of anger as 
laid out in seventeenth-century normative texts on the parfait ambassadeur ; * 11 
on the other, at practices of anger engaged in by seventeenth-century French 
diplomats and other political officials, which often varied according to circum¬ 
stance or context of communication. 

The main focus of this contribution is on how displaying anger was part 
of pre-modern acts of symbolic political communication, how they were con¬ 
strued as indicative of an actor’s intentions and depicted or created social and 
political states of affairs . 12 Yet, these acts of sense-making were themselves 
part of complex negotiations between various actors in interpretive communi¬ 
ties, e.g., diplomats and their superiors at home. 

While this article cannot thoroughly explore recent approaches to the 
history of emotions as a history of their changing conceptualisations and 
“experiences ”, 13 I hope it will contribute to our understanding of the place of 
emotions in the cultural history of early modern diplomacy and a “microhis¬ 
tory” of political communication. 

In the following I first briefly highlight some of these contexts, focusing 
mainly on practices of negotiation and diplomatic correspondence. Second, 
I discuss the norms of diplomatic conduct and the role of displaying anger 
and self-mastery as laid out in the contemporary normative literature on diplo¬ 
macy. I also address ways in which diplomats practiced and dealt with anger 
and used explanatory “stories” towards their superiors. Third, I demonstrate 
the peculiarities of early modern diplomacy and the early modern structural 
conflicts of norms that required the display of anger or even violence by politi¬ 
cal actors. Fourth, I show how anger could be transformed into meaningful 
political interaction and how it could be regarded as indicative of political 
intentions and attitudes in a way that went beyond regular political interac¬ 
tion. In the same context I also take a brief look at asymmetrical negotiations 


10 For the ‘staging’ of sincerity’, see Benthien C. - Martus S., “Einleitung. Aufrichtigkeit - 
zum historischen Stellenwert einer Verhaltenskategorie”, in Benthien C. - Martus S. (eds.), 
Die Kunst der Aufrichtigkeit im ry. Jahrhundert (Tubingen: 2006) 1-16,11. 

11 For a comprehensive study on this literature see Kugeler H., 'Le parfait Ambassadeur’. The 
Theory and Practice of Diplomacy in the Century Following the Peace of Westphalia (DPhil. 
University of Oxford: 2009). 

12 Stollberg-Rilinger B., “Symbolische Kommunikation in der Vormoderne. Begriffe, Thesen, 
Forschungsperspektiven”, ZeitschriftfurHistorische Forschung 31 (2004) 489-527. 

13 See Frevert U., “Emotions in History. Lost and Found” (Budapest - New York: 2011). 
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between ruling political officials and French subjects, and how ministerial 
anger and impoliteness represented and constituted asymmetrical political 
relations. 


1 Contexts and Practices of Communication in Diplomacy 

Early modern diplomatic theory set forth three main tasks for the early modern 
diplomat: to represent, to negotiate and to inform ( representer — negocier — 
informer ). 14 Representation and diplomatic ceremony remained a heavily 
disputed field with which diplomatic theoreticians remained very much pre¬ 
occupied . 15 An ambassador’s raison d’etre was a powerful fiction of law that 
remained in place throughout the early modern period: an ambassador repre¬ 
sented his master by virtual “embodiment ”. 16 This gravely enhanced the poten¬ 
tial for conflict over precedence. Even after the Peace of Westphalia, rank and 
status were not primarily considered in terms of international law, but rather 
were analogous to the expression of status in early modern stratified society 
expressed in particular practices of distinction . 17 

Nevertheless, by the early eighteenth century French diplomatic theory 
had experienced a clear shift in interest towards the practice of negotiation, 
which emerged as a field of practice in its own right . 18 In spite of its relative 
autonomisation, negotiation according to the normative literature remained 
immersed in the norms and ideals of the honnete homme and his ability to 
handle conversation and civility . 19 

The value of civility remained ambiguous and disputed throughout the early 
modern period. On the one hand, rituals of civility were an instrument to gen¬ 
erate an elementary level of communication, characterised by mutual respect 
and acceptance of social norms, which were vital for ensuing more meaning- 


14 Callieres Francois de, De la maniere de negocier avec les souverains (Amsterdam, La 
Compagnie: 1716). 

15 Roosen W., “Early Modern Diplomatic Ceremonial. A Systems Approach”, Journal of 
Modern History 52 (1980) 452-476. 

16 See Mattingly G., Renaissance Diplomacy (London: 1955) 217-218. 

17 Krischer A., “Souveranitat als sozialer Status: Zur Funktion des diplomatischen 
Zeremoniells in der Friihen Neuzeit”, in Kauz R. - Niederkorn J.R - Rota G. (eds.), 
Diplomatisckes Zeremoniell in Europa und im Mittleren Osten in der Friihen Neuzeit 
(Vienna: 2009) 1-32. 

18 WaquetJ.C., Frangois de Callieres. L’art de negocier en France sous Louis xrv. (Paris: 2005). 

19 On the notion of honnete homme, see Scheffers H ..Hofische Konvention und dieAufkldrung: 
Wandlungen des Honnete-homme-Ideals im 1/. und i 8 .Jahrhundert (Bonn: 1980). 
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ful interactions . 20 On the other hand, civility was depicted as a strategic and 
manipulative social technique that capitalised on its psychological effects. It 
seemed to promise “governance” and persuasion of one’s counterpart through 
subtle insinuation and refined compliance . 21 These strategies were “idealised” 
because of their alleged efficiency in furthering one’s strategic aims . 22 

The Dutch theoretician of diplomacy Abraham de Wicquefort likened the 
rules of negotiation to those of polite conversation . 23 The ability to persuade 
by what he called ‘douce violence’ was, according to him, by far preferable to 
an “oratorical” style and to pedantic argumentation . 24 Even more explicitly, 
Francois de Callieres based his concept of negotiation on an “art of pleasing” 
(art de plaire ). 25 In addition to being tactful and appropriate to the situation, 
polite conversation was also a “commodity” for directing conduct and taking 
control of one’s counterpart, thus committing him to cooperation. To bring 
the strategic value of such interaction to bear, practices of dissimulation were 
crucial. The key to emotional control was to uncover the other’s hidden true 
intentions and to determine his sincerity, while hiding one’s own agenda under 
a smokescreen of dissimulation . 26 

Thus, in contemporary diplomatic theory, negotiation figured as a manipu¬ 
lative and antagonistic process. Even though practical discourse during nego¬ 
tiation was more often preoccupied with trust building or persuasion by the 
allegedly better argument , 27 such strategic concepts of negotiation were fre¬ 
quently referred to in diplomatic correspondence. Explicit negotiation with 
the actors present on the ground was accompanied by a parallel process of 


20 See, for example, Beetz M., Fruhmoderne Hoflichkeit. Komplimentierkunst und 
Gesellschaftsrituale im altdeutschen Sprachraum (Stuttgart: 1990). 

21 See also Furetiere’s definition of the term insinuation: ‘une action par laquelle quelque 
chose entre doucement dans un autre’; Lemma, insinuation, in: Furetiere Antoine, Le dic- 
tionnaire universel d'Antoine Furetiere (The Hague, A.&R. Leers: 1694). 

22 See Gottert K.H., Konversationsideale. Untersuchungen zur europaischen Konversations- 
theorie (Munich: 1988) 15; Chartier R., “Civilite”, in Reichardt R. - Schmitt E. (eds.), 
Flandbuch poiitisch-soziaier Grundbegriffe in Frankreich 1680-1820, vol. 4 (Munich: 1986) 
7-50, 2lff. 

23 Wicquefort Abraham de, LAmbassadeur et ses functions, vol. 2 (The Hague, Jean & Daniel 
Steucker: 1681). 

24 Ibidem 33. 

25 Waquet, Callieres 138-139. 

26 Geitner U., Die Sprache der Verstellung. Studien zum rhetorischen und anthropologischen 
Wissen im 1/. und 18. Jahrhundert (Munich: 1992). 

27 See, e.g., Fuchs R.P., “Normaljahrsverhandlungen als moralischer Diskurs”, in: Schmidt- 
Voges 1. et al. (eds.), Pax perpetua. Neuere Forschungen zum Frieden in der Friihen Neuzeit 
(Munich: 2010) 123-139; Kohler M., Strategie und Symbolik. Verhandeln auf dem Kongress 
vonNimwegen (Cologne - Weimar - Vienna: 2011). 
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implicit negotiation in the diplomatic correspondence between diplomats and 
their masters . 28 Here, the third element of the triad comes into play: diplomatic 
information. While early modern treatises endorsed dissimulation as a negoti¬ 
ation technique, it was not permitted when a diplomat addressed his superior: 
on the contrary, here comprehensive truthfulness was demanded . 29 

Nevertheless, diplomats clearly produced opportunistic interpretations of 
the situation on the ground. The central organs of French foreign policy made 
up a complex body that was neither willing nor capable of processing the tidal 
wave of oftentimes uncertain information . 30 Thus, principals and diplomats 
alike produced self-affirming accounts of situations that extensively borrowed 
from social norms as well as self-affirming auto-stereotypes and preconceived 
concepts about their political enemies in order to accelerate decisions and 
also to serve ‘organisational sense making ’. 31 These structures of diplomatic 
communication, as we shall see, had an influence on the way anger was per¬ 
ceived and ‘debated’ among diplomats. 


2 ‘Very Capable of Ruining Their Affairs’—The Inappropriateness 
of Anger in Diplomatic Theory and Practice 

At first glance it seems perfectly clear that displaying anger was particularly 
ill advised for a diplomat and why, for example, ‘moderation’ became such a 
prominent concept . 32 There were two dimensions to the case diplomatic theory 
made against expressing anger: first, anger ran contrary to requirements of the 
political and social roles of a diplomat. It tarnished his ability to represent his 
master adequately and violated the more general requirement of being agree¬ 
able at the place he was sent to. Displaying anger would render him irreverent 
and unworthy of representing his master . 33 Jean Hotman, French human¬ 
ist, theoretician and practitioner of diplomacy alike, regarded uncontrolled 
anger as a trait unworthy of someone charged with diplomatic representation. 
Hotman regarded expressing anger as “bourgeois” in the worst sense, a trait 


28 See Waquet J.C., “Introduction”, in: Andretta S. et al. (eds.), Paroles de negociateurs. 
L’entretien dans la pratique diplomatique de la fin du Moyen Age a la fin du xix e siecle 
(Rome: 2010) 1-20,12-15. 

29 Wicquefort, L’Ambassadeur n, 106. 

30 See, for example, the recent study by Rule J.C. - Trotter B.S., A World of Paper. Louis xiv, 
Colbert de Torcy, and the Rise of the Information State (London - Ithaca: 2014). 

31 See Weick K., Sensemaking in Organizations (Thousand Oaks: 1995). 

32 See Wicquefort, LAmbassadeur n, 91-96; Callieres, Maniere 169 resp. 203; see also: Pecquet 
Antoine, De I’art de negocier avec les souverains (The Hague, Jan van Duren: 1738) 11. 

33 See primarily Wicquefort, LAmbassadeur 1,145-147,152-153; Callieres, Maniere 224-227. 
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of brutish greed and explicitly not of noble individuals: ‘I saw ambassadors 
becoming angry and impatient, as financiers often do when asked for money 
and when they are in a bad mood.’ 34 

And there were other fierce rejections of anger in the seventeenth century. 
Dwelling on fashionable courtier ideals, Abraham de Wicquefort made clear 
that the combination of political rank and noble social status compelled an 
ambassador to refrain from incivility and (symbolic) violence. Such acts were 
perhaps understandable among mercenaries, but not among high-ranking 
ambassadors. 35 Wicquefort also paraphrased Hotman (without explicitly ref¬ 
erencing him), saying that ‘those spirits made of brimstone and saltpetre, who 
can be ignited by the slightest spark, are very capable of ruining their affairs’. 36 

Here Wicquefort also touched on the second dimension of the rejection 
of diplomats who showed anger: the necessity of suppressing negative emo¬ 
tions was intimately connected with the strategic concepts and goals of what 
contemporary diplomatic theory described as negotiation. Negotiation was 
an operation of psychological control and manipulation fuelled by an “art of 
pleasing” and put into practice via civility and polite conversation. A negotia¬ 
tor who lashed out in anger not only lacked interpersonal moral standards. He 
also ran the risk of undermining the manipulative effort enacted by civility, 
thus losing essential emotional control in a social process aimed at directly 
disposing one’s counterpart to certain beliefs and actions. 

Such notions of anger reappeared in the language of practical politics, 
notably in diplomatic correspondence as a space of implicit negotiation. 
At the 1657-58 imperial election diet in Frankfurt, the French wished to influ¬ 
ence the election in favour of a non-Habsburg emperor. It is apparent that the 
French ambassadors Gramont and Lionne, for example, in a letter to Cardinal 
Mazarin sought to highlight their masterful prudence to dissimulate their 
anger over the exaggerated demands for money made by German princes, 
which they regarded as insolent and ungrateful. 37 

In turn, the Spanish ambassador to Frankfurt, the Conde de Penaranda, 
who was to ensure the election of a Habsburg candidate, became a projection 


34 ‘J’ay veu aucuns Ambassadeurs qui se mettroient en colere&en impatience, comme font 
assez souvent les Financiers quand on leur demande de l’argent lors qu’ils ne sont en bon 
humeur’; Hotman Jean, “De la charge et de la dignite d’Ambassadeur”, in Opuscules fran- 
goises des Hotmans (Paris, Matthieu Guillemot: 1616) 506. 

3 5 Wicquefort, L’Ambassadeur 1,369. 

36 ‘ces esprits composes de souffre & de saltpetre, que la moindre estinecelle fait prendre 
feu, sont fort capables de gaster leurs affaires’; Wicquefort, L’Ambassadeur 1,91. 

37 Gramont and Lionne to Mazarin, Frankfurt, August 18, 1658 ( amae , cp Allemagne 141, 
fol. 300 r ). 
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screen for French contempt towards their dynastic political rival, which was 
infused with anti-Habsburg stereotyping. 38 The Spaniard was thus denounced 
on a regular basis for being prone to uncontrollable anger and for showing 
a brutish and disrespectful demeanour towards his German counterparts. 
Cardinal de Mazarin mentioned in reports that Penaranda had in anger called 
the Elector of Mainz and his court nothing but a bunch of Lutherans and con¬ 
verts, thereby revealing himself to be a typical Habsburg bigot. 39 

It was also reported that he had the effrontery to fiddle about with his rapier, 
came close to losing his temper and angrily attack the Elector of Mainz and 
Archchancellor of the Empire, Johann Philipp von Schonborn, in order to 
intimidate him. 40 In the face of this and other apparent threats to the elector’s 
personal safety, the French ambassadors, who allegedly gave Schonborn refuge 
from Penaranda’s wrath in their Frankfurt residence, fashioned themselves as 
his protectors—a claim very much in line with contemporary French political 
ideology towards the Holy Roman Empire in general. 

Thus, it seems that anger in diplomatic negotiations was vilified and 
denounced as inappropriate and disruptive by both the normative literature 
and practical political writings. Nonetheless, this did not preclude a certain 
ambiguity towards this emotion and its effects. Both theoretical texts and dip¬ 
lomatic letters concede to a certain usefulness to anger. 

While it was considered socially disruptive, instigating anger could none¬ 
theless serve a purpose in dismantling dissimulation in order to reveal the 
counterpart’s true intentions. Wicquefort and Callieres, for example, lauded a 
very young Giulio Mazzarini, later to become the almighty Cardinal Mazarin, 
for an episode where he managed to infuriate his interlocutor, a Spanish gov¬ 
ernor, in order to ‘discover [...] his true sentiments’. 41 Here, instigating anger 
could be incorporated into the prevalent strategic concept of the negotiation 
process, as a means to gain the upper hand in a complex play of dissimulative 
practices. 

Examples for employing anger in similar ways can also be found in the prac¬ 
tice of French diplomacy. For example, in 1657 at the Frankfurt election diet 


38 Rohrschneider M., “Tradition und Perzeption als Faktoren in den internationalen 
Beziehungen. Das Beispiel der wechselseitigen Wahrnehmung der franzosischen und 
spanischen Politik auf dem Westfalischen Friedenskongress”, Zeitsckrift fur Historische 
Forschung 29 (2002) 257-282. 

39 Mazarin to Gramont and Lionne, Calais, July 22,1658, in Lettres du Cardinal Mazarin, ed. 
G. d’Avenel, vol. vm (Paris: 1894) 528. 

40 Mazarin to Gramont and Lionne, Paris, April 17,1658 (amae, md France 277, fol. g8 r ). 

41 ‘decouvrir [...] ses veritables sentiments’; Wicquefort, L'Ambassadeur 1, 91; Callieres, 
Maniere 41. 
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mentioned above, French envoy Robert de Gravel tried to convince Johann 
Philipp von Schonborn—Elector of Mayence and arguably the opinion leader 
among his colleagues—to support the election of a non-Habsburg candidate. 
Gravel attempted to play on parallel registers of emotional manipulation. On 
the one hand he apparently utilised a well-composed language of compli¬ 
menting and cajoling, 42 while at the same time also seeking to provoke anger 
to a similar end. Gravel claimed to have heard that Johann Philipp’s ambition 
of securing peace and his attempts to reign in imperial supremacy were being 
utterly ridiculed in Vienna. This seemed to strike home with Johann Philipp, 
who reacted as angrily and emotionally as Gravel intended. The latter reported 
to Mazarin: 

Even though the elector is of a rather cold temperament and of very 
moderate humour, he could not stop shaking his head and beating on the 
table when he said [...] that he would not leave it at thrusts of the pen 
and that he would take such powerful measures that derision could soon 
turn into remorse. 43 

Gravel tried to push further in this direction, but Johann Philipp’s conspicuous 
ire failed to yield immediate political profit. It becomes clear, however, that 
provoking anger could readily be depicted as a technique for inciting control 
by negative emotions to be used alongside art de plaire- approaches. 

Francois de Callieres was well aware that honour and reputation as inter¬ 
nalised role requirements made princes prone to being malleable and to 
being governed by emotional appeals; in Callieres’ case through an art of 
pleasing. 44 Callieres here psychologised the importance of princely honour. 
Yet, its at times violent maintenance and defence was a substantial political 
cause. Revising Elias’ classical account of the prince and his court as a primary 
social laboratory for the suppression of affect, 45 one is perhaps not mistaken 
in assuming that rage and anger became a practice increasingly reserved for 
those in power 46 


42 Robert de Gravel to Mazarin, Frankfurt, September 3, 1657 ( amae , cp Allemagne 137, 
fob 53 i v ). 

43 ‘quoy que Mon[dit] s[ieu]r l’Electeur soit d’un temperament assez froid et d’une humeur 
moderee, il ne laissa pas de tourner la teste et en frappant sur la table et de dire [...] que 
ton n’en seroit pas quitte pour des coups de plumes et que ton y apporteroit des remedes 
si puissans que la derision pourroit bien enfin tourner en repentir’; Robert de Gravel to 
Abel de Servien, Frankfurt, May 5,1657 (amae, cp Allemagne 137, fol. 302 r v ). 

44 Waquet, Callieres 118-119. 

45 For examples of “toned down” princely anger, see Elias, Court Society 82-93. 

46 Frevert, Emotions in History 92-93. 
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During the aforementioned election, the Palatine elector Karl Ludwig, 
for example, reacted with highly stylized anger and ‘symbolic’ violence to a 
proposal made by Bavarian diplomat Dr Johann Oexle. This document was 
read during a session of the Electoral College. Karl Ludwig considered it dis¬ 
graceful and dishonouring to his house and reacted by throwing an inkpot at 
Oexle. The elector later claimed that it was urgent fury that led him to act the 
way he did: ‘I could no longer hold back [...] I would have rather died than 
endure such words’. 47 

Yet, contemporary norms had to be considered even by those who saw their 
anger as entirely justified. Karl Ludwig was thus reined in by his colleagues. 
He also claimed that Oexle’s ‘heated and slanderous words’ left him no other 
choice and referred to the Peace of Westphalia that should have obligated 
Oexle (apparently not himself!) to a more contained demeanour. 48 

This raises one question: How should a parfait ambassadeur, who pledged 
to honnete homme values but at the same time as his ‘master’s shadow’ rep¬ 
resented an entire political persona encompassing dynastic honour—how 
should he comport himself in matters where defending his prince’s honour 
and status could lead to violent conflict? 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, practitioners of diplo¬ 
macy increasingly sought avoidance strategies in order to create fewer conflict- 
prone ‘ceremonious situations’. 49 Contemporary diplomatic theory began to 
put greater emphasis on the ‘social performance’ of representation and, like 
Wicquefort, regarded elaborate honnete homme behaviour as inextricably 
linked with appropriate representation. 50 

Where conflicts of honour loomed, a honnete homme diplomat should 
refrain from being the simple mouthpiece of his master. Wicquefort embed¬ 
ded this prescript in a historical cautionary tale: an English ambassador to 
Charles v had actually expressed verbatim his master’s anger and discontent 
towards the emperor and Spanish king. Due to the fact that Henry vm— 
‘a very unregulated prince’ as Wicquefort put it—had not cared to mince 


47 ‘alfi hab ich nicht langer einhalten konnen [...] dafi ich lieber sterben wollte, alK der- 
gleichen Wort [...] leiden’ Karl Ludwig to Luise von Degenfeld, Frankfurt, May 9, 1658, 
in: Schreiben des Kurfursten Karl Ludwig von der Pfalz und der Seinen, ed. L. Holland 
(Tubingen: 1884) 71. 

48 Ibidem 71-72. 

49 May N.F., “Zeremoniell in vergleichender Perspektive: Die Verhandlungen in Munster/ 
Osnabriick, Nijmegen und Rijswijk (1643-1697)”, in Kampmann C. et al. (eds.), L’art de la 
paix. Kongresswesen und Friedensstiftung im Zeitalter des Westfalischen Friedens (Munster: 
2011) 261-279. 

50 Wicquefort, L’Ambassadeur n, 2. 
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words, allegations of ingratitude were tossed around that resulted in a severe 
reprimand for the unnamed ambassador. 51 Thus, for Wicquefort the core value 
of moderation also evened out detrimental effects of “literal” princely rep¬ 
resentation, especially when wrath and anger threatened to cloud relations 
among fellow sovereigns. 

However, Wicquefort granted his ambassador the liberty of free speech, 
which could and should be honest, candid and, if necessary, confrontational. 52 
Nevertheless, Wicquefort demanded—in line with the contemporary percep¬ 
tion of blunt and passionate sincerity as nothing short of barbarism 53 —that it 
had to be kept free from any inappropriate negative passion. 54 


3 Righteous Anger—Anger as Role Requirement 

There were, however, two characteristics of early modern diplomacy’s social 
make-up and the structures of communication surrounding it, that made it 
more difficult to put peaceable prescripts into practice, giving the expression 
of anger a certain degree of legitimacy, even inevitability. 

First, conflicts over precedence could lead to violent incidents that forced 
the ambassador, as a public minister, to respond violently to instances where 
his master’s reputation was at stake. Throughout the sixteenth and early sev¬ 
enteenth centuries, the long-standing rivalry between the French and Spanish 
crown for precedence had led at times to preposterous acts of violence among 
ambassadors. 55 This traditional rivalry for precedence once again erupted 
resoundingly during an infamous quarrel between the French ambassador 
Jean Godefroi d’Estrades and his Spanish colleague Jean de Watteville in the 
streets of London in 1661 on the occasion of a Swedish ambassador’s entree. 56 

Estrades had vigorously prepared for a bitter struggle by gathering a 
large armed company to fight for the king’s precedence, and reaped the 
violence he had willingly risked. Watteville had also assembled an armed 


51 Ibidem 75. 

52 Ibidem 79. 

53 See also Benthien - Martus, “Einleitung” 12. 

54 Wicquefort, L’Ambassadeur n, 75. 

55 See Weller Th., “Tres chretien oder catolicot Der spanisch-franzosische Prazedenzstreit 
und die europaische Offentlichkeit”, in Jurgens H.P. - Weller Th. (eds.), Streitkultur und 
Offentlichkeit im konfessionellen Zeitalter (Gottingen: 2013) 85-127. 

56 On this episode, see, for example, Rohrschneider M., “Das franzosische Prazedenzstreben 
im Zeitalter Ludwigs xiv.”, Francia 36 (2009) 135-179,149-152. 
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cortege, which was supported by an enraged anti-French London mob and 
attacked and dispersed the French before they made any attempt to enforce 
Estrades’ precedence. 57 In recounting the violent scenes, a quite shell 
shocked Estrades claimed: ‘I have not stopped risking it all according to the 
king’s intentions [...] [He] will know that I don’t shy away from danger.’ He 
underlined this attitude by mentioning a musket bullet shot through his hat 
during the incident. 58 Estrades pledged to defend his master’s honour what¬ 
ever the cost. He also employed a semantics of military self-endangerment 
that lay at the ethical foundation of royal service and which was frequently 
mobilised in the implicit negotiations described above. 59 

Nevertheless, Estrades restrained his own pugnacity and rendered the hon- 
ourihc value of ambassadorial violence quite ambiguous. Since street fighting 
for his master was not a suitable task for an ambassador, Estrades announced 
his immediate withdrawal from London, since ‘an ambassador of the king 
cannot stay here without honour or personal safety.’ 60 Moreover, the French, 
employing social stereotypes, blamed the outbreak of violence on the Spanish, 
as well as on the unruly and uncontrollable bourgeois London mob. 61 

A second factor that kept the risk of expressive and disruptive anger in 
diplomacy was that most ambassadors were nobles themselves. Although 
noble rank and status rendered ambassadorial representation more credible, 62 
claiming to act on noble role requirements could also lead to honour being 
a prominent medium of social and political conflict. This was perhaps most 
apparent in 1644 during the early stages of negotiations at the Peace Congress 
of Westphalia, where the French ambassadors Abel de Servien and Comte 
d’Avaux, regardless of the fact that they served in the same embassy, were bit¬ 
terly divided. Even before their mission had properly begun, they clashed with 


5 7 For a colourful description of the event, see The Diary of SamuelPepys: a New and Complete 

Transcription, vol. 2, ed. W. Armstrong et al. (Berkeley: 1983) 187-189. 

58 ‘Ie n’ay pas lesse de risquer tout, voyant l’intantion du Roy par ou il cognoistra que je 
requittere aucun peril lors qu’il s’agira d’executer ses ordres’; Estrades to Lionne, London, 
October 10,1661 (amae, cp Angleterre 75, fol. ig4 r ). 

5 9 On this semantic connection, see Smith J.M., The Culture of Merit: Nobility, Royal Service, 

and the Making of Absolute Monarchy in France, i6oo-i/8g (Ann Arbor: 1996) 36-37. 

60 ‘un Ambassadeur du Roy ne pouvant demeurer ici ni avec honneur ni avec secrette de 
sa personne’; D’Estrades to Lionne, London, October 13, 1661 (amae, cp Angleterre 75, 

fol. i 97 r ). 

61 Lettre escrite a M d’Estrades, London, October 21,1661 (amae, cp Angleterre 75, fol. 22i v ). 

62 von Thiessen H., “Diplomatic vom type ancien. Uberlegungen zu einem Idealtypus friih- 
neuzeitlicher Diplomatic”, in Thiessen H. - Windier C. (eds.), Akteure inAufienbeziehungen 
(Cologne - Weimar - Vienna: 2010) 471-503. 
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one another in an angry exchange of abusive letters. 63 In one of his responses 
Servien emphasised the desirability of moderation over anger, claiming: 

I was rather determined to cede to you the glory of having offended me, 

and was not seeking any other victory over you but by my moderation. 64 

But since he accused d’Avaux of having published insults against him, he saw 
himself coerced into a conflict of honour: ‘It is clear that you wanted to deprive 
me of the liberty to dissimulate the insult.’ 65 While Servien certainly described 
expressive anger and the defence of honour as a role requirement, it was an 
emotion that had to be carefully negotiated and aligned with both honnete 
homme norms and the requirements of being a public minister. 

Servien did not escalate the conflict right away. He tried to frame d’Avaux in 
such a way as to make it d’Avaux’s fault should he, Servien, be pushed beyond 
the limits of his self-control. He likened himself to a mortally wounded sol¬ 
dier who in desperation ‘could put fire to the powder’. 66 While Servien jus¬ 
tified violent anger over attacks to his reputation, it seems that at the same 
time both men were ridiculing and denouncing each other for having become 
consumed by anger in the first place. 67 They even admitted that such conflict 
between fellow public ministers was detrimental to the crown’s reputation. 68 
Here, even more clearly, anger was an emotion that was not ruled out, but that 
had to be balanced with contrary norms and courses of action. However, this 
was rather typical for early modern noble self-fashioning, which constantly 
switched between adaptation to norms of civility and their role requirements 
for princely service in Europe’s transforming monarchical states, and a certain 
self-assertive pugnacity reminiscent of “noble liberty”. 69 


63 On their permanent squabble, see, for example, Sonnino P., Mazarin’s Quest. The Congress 
of Westphalia and the Coming of the Fronde (Cambridge, ma - London: 2008) 47-65. 

64 ‘j’avois este en quelque resolution de vous laisser la gloire de m’avoir offence, & ne cher- 
cher autre victoire sur vous que par ma moderation’; Servien to d’Avaux, Munster, August 
6,1644, in Lettres de Messieurs dAvaux&Servien, Ambassadeurs pour le Roy de France en 
Allemagne, concernantes leurs differens&Leurs responses de part&d’autre en lAnnee 1644 
(si.: 1650) 182. 

65 ‘II appert visiblement que vous m’avez voulu oster la liberte de dissimuler l’injure’; 
ibidem 183. 

66 ‘II peut mettre le feu au poudre’; ibidem 187. 

67 Ibidem 161,182; D’Avaux to Anne d’Autriche, Munster, August 18,1644, in ibidem 193-194. 

68 Servien to d’Avaux, Munster, August 6,1644, in ibidem 182. 

69 Leonhard J. - Wieland C., “Introduction”, in: Leonhard J. - Wieland C. (eds.), What Makes 
the Nobility Noble? Comparative Perspectives from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century 
(Gottingen: 2011) 7-31. 
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Similar problems characterised the clash between Lobkowitz and 
Gremonville, cited at the beginning of this article. In that case, however, 
Gremonville was reluctant to carry out a conflict of honour. Towards his supe¬ 
riors he dispelled the idea that the Hofburg theatre incident was a major attack 
on royal honour requiring ostentatious conflict, arguing that it was a quarrel 
between individuals. In an attempt to prevent the breakdown of negotiations 
and his own withdrawal from Vienna, Gremonville explicitly emphasised the 
value of moderation. As a Knight of the Order of Malta, moderation prevented 
him from escalating the conflict and giving in to anger and revenge. This 
was in addition to his obligation to be respectful and agreeable towards the 
emperor. 70 Nevertheless, Gremonville felt obliged to show off a certain social 
pugnacity towards Viennese courtiers, emphasizing his ability to ‘search for 
means to take resounding revenge’. 71 


4 Anger as a Political Index 

Gremonville’s reaction also reveals another trait of anger in diplomatic com¬ 
munication, apart from simply indicating dissent and conflict: anger could also 
be an instrument for professing political loyalty and affiliation. 72 Apart from 
the political and social functions outlined above, anger could be described as 
what American political scientist Robert Jervis calls a political index, a suffi¬ 
ciently ‘expensive’ signal ‘believed to be inextricably linked to the actor’s capa¬ 
bilities or intentions’. 73 

Gremonville did his best to describe the conflict with Lobkowitz not as 
a breakdown, but as a feinted signal to a third party: the Spanish and their 
ambassador at court. According to Gremonville, Lobkowitz had positioned 
himself as pro-Spanish in order to ensure Spanish patronage for him and 
his family. 74 While Gremonville maintained to have called Lobkowitz’s bluff, 
other French diplomats credited such ostentatious practices of anger as being 
“indexical”: their purpose was to assess a genuine and authentic willingness for 


70 Gremonville to Louis xiv., Vienna, June 25,1671 (amae, cp Autriche 40, fol. i50 r ); Mignet 
F., Negotiations relatives a la succession d’Espagne sous Louis xiv (Paris: 1838) vol. 3, 521. 

71 ‘chercher les moyens de me vanger avec eclat’; Gremonville to Louis xiv., Vienna, June 25, 
1671 (amae, cp Autriche 40, fol. 150 V ). 

72 See also Kohler M., “Hoflichkeit, Strategie und Kommunikation. Friedensverhandlungen 
an der Wende vom 17. zum 18. Jahrhundert’’, Zeitspriinge 13 (2009) 379-401. 

73 Jervis R., The Logic of Images in International Relations (New York: 1970) 18. 

74 Gremonville to Louis xiv., Vienna, June 25,1671 (amae, cp Autriche 40, fol. i50 r ). 
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long-term cooperation. Moreover, they justified the handing out of substantial 
resources of patronage. 

During the imperial election of 1657-58, Johann Christian von Boineburg, 
one of Johann Philipp von Schonborn’s most powerful ministers and a self- 
professed adherent of the French party within the empire, initiated a harsh 
dispute about imperial politics in the emperor’s antechamber with the Prince 
of Auersperg, one of the leading pro-Spanish figures at the Viennese Court. 75 
In these social spaces of deference and civility, such a course of action could 
be regarded as what Erving Goffman called acts of ‘ceremonial profanation’. 76 

Boineburg’s behaviour made an impression on both sides. Auersperg 
informed him that he would avoid any further contact and cut him off from 
any information. 77 French diplomats, on the other hand, were now inclined to 
regard Boineburg as the ‘good Frenchman’ and the trustworthy client that he 
claimed to be, since his ties to the House of Habsburg seemed definitively sev¬ 
ered. Boineburg’s staged anger can be regarded as an expensive political signal, 
precisely because it surpassed the shortcomings of polite conversation. Prior 
to the incident, Boineburg was perceived as protean. He meandered between 
the French and the Habsburgs, apparently giving the same emotionalised, yet 
insufficient and contingent pledges of loyalty to both sides. 78 

It is important to note that it was less the expressive emotionality of anger 
than the circumstances, the spaces and the audience of such a confrontation as 
well as the willingness of an interpretive community to construe political emo¬ 
tions that ensured the alleged genuineness of Boineburg’s attitude. The differ¬ 
ence his expressive “just anger” made can only be fully grasped if we consider 
that it valiantly exposed what the French saw as typical Habsburg disregard for 
the German estates’ political liberties. According to the standard stories fre¬ 
quently repeated among the interpretive community of French diplomats, this 
earned Boineburg persistent hostility, since neither Vienna nor Madrid were 
able to accept or excuse any dissent whatsoever. These two powers were also 
unable to function as ‘good patrons’ towards any clients. 79 


75 Gramont and Lionne to Mazarin, Frankfurt, April 16, 1658 (amae, cp Allemagne 142, 
fol. i6 v ). 

76 Goffman E., Interaction Ritual. Essays on Face-to-Face Behavior (New York: 1982) 85-89. 

77 Gramont and Lionne to Mazarin, Frankfurt, April 30, 1658 (amae, cp Allemagne 142, 
fol. 6g r ). 

78 Lionne to Mazarin, Frankfurt, January 8, 1658 (amae, cp Allemagne 142, fol. 46 v ). 

79 See Haug T., “Vertrauen und Patronage in den diplomatischen Beziehungen zwischen 
Frankreich und den geistlichen Kurfiirsten nach dem Westfalischen Frieden”, Zeitschrift 
fur historische Forschung 39 (2012), 214-254, here 228-235. 
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That it was not the ferocity and drama with which anger was expressed that 
indicated its genuineness can be seen from the notes of another of Louis xiv’s 
diplomats, Jean Colbert de Torcy, who later became secretary of state for 
foreign affairs at the beginning of the eighteenth century. He describes his 
explicit scepticism towards the authenticity of expressively displayed negative 
emotions. 

During the preliminary peace negotiations towards the end of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, the aged Sun King expressed to his secretary of state 
his intention to reluctantly accept conditions of peace, which Torcy regarded 
as humiliating. Torcy describes his decisively interior anger and frustration: 
‘Another man might have sought to make an impression through feinted tears. 
I held back those that wanted to flow naturally.’ 80 Interestingly, in this docu¬ 
ment the French secretary of state seems not only to be criticising the display 
of political emotions as a feinted, inauthentic gesture, but also to suggest that 
the interiorisation of such feelings and a considerably heightened threshold 
for their expression rendered them more sincere—at least to himself! 

The French crown not only negotiated with foreign princes, ministers and 
their diplomats, but also with its own subjects. The conventional assumption 
that Louis xiv’s “absolutism” had imposed royal autocracy on the French realm 
aided by a strong bureaucracy can now, in large parts, be considered a myth. 81 
Monarchical rule remained dependent on cooperation, compromise and 
perpetual negotiation on various levels between rulers and subjects. 82 Much 
of the absolutist effort to strengthen royal rule, such as installing intendants 
throughout the provinces and integrating local power brokers into the crown’s 
vast network of patronage, was directed at facilitating such cooperation in 
favour of the crown. 83 

“Negotiated rule” was, however, much more than a sociological abstrac¬ 
tion. It notably comprised royal ministers who frequently negotiated decisions 
directly. The court and royal ministers’ offices were far from being a detached 


80 ‘Un autre peut-etre eut cherche a faire sa cour par des larmes feintes. Je retins celles qui 
voulaient se repandre naturellement '-Journal inedit de Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de 
Torcy Ministre secretaire d'etat des affaires etrangeres pendant les Annees 1yog, 1/10, 1/11, 
ed. F. Masson (Paris: 1884) 207. 

81 Henshall N., The Myth of Absolutism. Change and Continuity in Early Modern European 
Monarchy (London: 1992). 

82 Beik W., “The Absolutism of Louis xiv. as Social Collaboration”, Past and Present 188 
(2005) 195-224. 

83 See Bonney R., Political Change in France under Richelieu and Mazarin: 1624-1661 (Oxford: 
1978); Kettering S., Patrons, Brokers and Clients in Seventeenth Century France (New York - 
Oxford: 1986). 
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centre of power. Instead, they witnessed a constant influx of provincial delega¬ 
tions and other bidders and remonstrators, and became increasingly important 
as places for the political brokerage of patronage and favourable decisions. 84 

When royal ministers displayed anger in such an environment, it was in an 
attempt to discourage bidders from attempting to influence royal decision¬ 
making in their own favour. Not surprisingly, unpleasant encounters with a 
royal minister became a repeatedly recounted experience for delegates and 
bidders in the French court in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Brandenburg diplomat Ezechiel Spanheim described one remarkable trait of 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert: he was dreaded for ‘the chagrin and the hardship he 
showed to those who sought his help’. 85 Colbert himself explicitly advised his 
nephew and would-be-successor Seignelay that while benevolence was a royal 
offlcial’s highest value, being tough towards bidders was essential to guarding 
royal authority. 86 

It was therefore not surprising that individuals who questioned decisions 
made by ministers or the royal council or emphasized their ancient privileges 
suffered most intensely from ministerial anger. 87 The representatives of the 
Burgundian town of Dole, for example, who tried to overturn the decision to 
remove their parliament following the annexation of Franche-Comte by the 
French, ended up being angrily scolded by Minister of War Louvois for their 
allegedly useless and puny fortifications. 88 In r6go when one of the town’s 
informal deputies approached the minister for an interview, he was blatantly 
shouted down by a furious Louvois. 89 Jean Herault de Gourville remarked that 
Louvois ended an otherwise polite encounter, snubbing him ‘rather abruptly’ 


84 See Kettering S., “Brokerage at the Court of Louis xiv”, The Historical Journal 36 (1993) 
69-87. 

85 le chagrin et la durete qu’il faisoit paroistre a l’egard de ceux qui avoient recours a lui’; 
Spanheim Ezechiel, Relation de laCour de France en i6go. Nouvelle Edition, ed. E. Bourgeois 
(Paris: 1900) 176. 

86 Verge-Franschesci M., Colbert oula politique de bon sens (Paris: 2003) 429-430. 

87 See Kettering, “Court Brokerage” 77. 

88 Windier C., “Stadte am Hof. Burgundische Deputierte und Agenten in Madrid und 
Versailles (16.-18. Jahrhundert)”, Zeitschrijt Jiir historische Forschung 30 (2003) 207-250, 
here 247. 

89 See “Journal de Gaspard Bonaventure Lallemand de Belmont” published in: Longin 
E. “Un Franc-comtois a Paris sous Louis xiv (1691-1692)”, in: Bulletin de la Societe 
d’Agriculture, des Sciences etArts du departement de la Haute-Saone 3 (1894) I-77, here 67. 
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when Gourville pleaded with him to reconsider a decision made by the royal 
council. 90 

Yet, the ministers’ strategy of using ostentatious anger to sanction departure 
from administrative procedure was part of a strategy to symbolically assert and 
strengthen the still volatile manoeuvring spaces of the royal administration, 
rather than a by-product of an emerging operatively closed state bureaucracy. 91 
While Orest Ranum may have exaggerated the crown’s role in shaping prac¬ 
tices of courtesy and its reversals as a political instrument, anger and impolite¬ 
ness were used to assert ministerial prerogative and express symbolic disdain 
for provincial corporate actors and their political privileges, which the crown 
nonetheless had to formally accept to a large degree. 92 

In reality, it was not least the close intertwining of court nobles and min¬ 
isters through family and other alliances that perforated these spheres and 
made the court such a vibrant centre for royal brokerage. 93 Given the fact that 
‘corporate’ actors could not be denied all their privileges and a presence in the 
court, or that they frequently made efforts to employ court networks in their 
favour, the ministerial style of conspicuous anger and impoliteness served to 
set conditions for asymmetrical negotiations in their own favour, rather than 
to stop them altogether. 94 

‘Ministerial anger’ can be regarded as a practice intended to enforce and 
underline the asymmetry that, in contrast to diplomacy, characterised these 
negotiations. It might also be argued that by the eighteenth century, the crown 
had found ways to regularly deal with at least some provincial estates’ rep¬ 
resentatives in a more collaborative manner. 95 Thus, conspicuous anger did 
not contribute to fostering blind obedience to a Tocquevillian behemoth, but 
rather to creating an atmosphere of asymmetrical cooperation and an efficient 
administration under royal prerogative. 


90 “Memoires de Sieur de Gourville”, in Memoires pour servir a I’Histoire de France, vol. 27, 
ed. J.F. Michaud - J.F.F. Poujoulat (Paris: 1854) 582. 

91 On these problems of social differentiation see Schlogl R., “Der friihneuzeitliche Hof als 
Kommunikationsraum. Interaktionstheoretische Perspektiven der Forschung”, in Becker 
F. (ed.), Geschichte und Systemtheorie: exemplarische Fallstudien (Frankfurt am Main: 
2004) 185-222. 

92 Ranum 0 ., “Courtesy, Absolutism, and the Rise of the French State, 1630-1660”, Journal 
of Modern History 52 (1980) 426-452. 

93 See Le Roy-Ladurie E., Saint-Simon ou Le systeme de la cour (Paris: 1997) 206-207. 

94 Legay M.L., “Apparence et realite de representation des provinces a Paris. L’exemple des 
etats provinciaux du nord au xvnd me siecle”, Parliaments, Estates and Representation 19 
(i999) 119-141, here 128. 

95 See, for example, the account in Legay M.L., Les Etats provinciaux dans la construction de 
I’etat moderne auxxvii‘ me etxviii ime siecles (Geneva: 2001). 
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5 Conclusion 

First, considering the norms of diplomatic practice, it seems at first glance per¬ 
fectly clear that openly expressing anger would be entirely inappropriate and 
damaging for a diplomat representing his prince, adhering to honnete homme 
ideals and at the same time furthering strategic aims through practices of 
dissimulation. 

These ideals are not only found in normative treatises, but also informed 
opportunistic and self-serving narratives used in the practical writings on 
diplomacy, mainly in diplomatic correspondence. The unresolved conflict 
between the ethical standards of propriety and agreeableness and the strategic 
and antagonistic semantics of early modern norms of communication led the 
same treaties to endorse instigating anger in order to dismantle dissimulation 
or to create emotional control. 

Second, while the display of anger could be described as a lack of “civil” 
social norms or as a proneness to manipulation, situations could occur 
where the defence of honour and status could “bring back” anger as an advis¬ 
able course of action. The Watteville-Estrades incident demonstrates that 
violence in the prince’s name could turn into a role requirement for an ambas¬ 
sador. Likewise, ambassadors used anger over alleged offences against their 
own honour. Nonetheless, such anger was not wholeheartedly embraced, but 
was balanced and re-negotiated with more peaceable norms of moderation, 
notably by framing others for having enforced the enactment of anger. 

Third, we have seen in various contexts that the display of anger could be 
used as a political symbol. Anger could indicate political conflict that could 
in turn be interpreted by others as enhancing political loyalties. Alternatively, 
ostentatious anger and the refusal of courtesy could underline royal preroga¬ 
tive and enlarge the social and political asymmetries during subject-ruler 
negotiations. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Narratives of Reconciliation in Early Modern 
England: Between Oblivion, Clemency and 
Forgiveness 

Jan Frans van Dijkhuizen 


1 Changing Conceptions of Reconciliation: From Early Modern 

to Modern 

An examination of the cultural construction of anger in early modernity brings 
with it a complementary question that is the focus of this article: how did 
early moderns understand the nature of reconciliation? An important start¬ 
ing point for my analysis is the idea that concepts of and forms of reconcilia¬ 
tion are culturally constructed and therefore historically contingent: different 
eras and cultures conceive of interpersonal reconciliation in different ways. 
A single culture, moreover, can entertain various and potentially conflicting 
notions of conflict resolution, while its dominant reconciliation paradigms 
can change over time. My focus in this article is on the ways in which recon¬ 
ciliation between people was envisioned in early modern culture, with early 
modern England as my main case study. 

One early modern model of conflict resolution can arguably be found in 
Neo-Stoicism. Yet rather than offering advice on how to resolve an existing 
conflict, Neo-Stoicism recommends an emotional economy that renders con¬ 
flict resolution irrelevant. The true Stoic sage is not affected by the actions of 
other men, knows no anger or resentment, and therefore never arrives at a 
point where he is in need of reconciling with others. Such an attitude is recom¬ 
mended, for example, in Seneca’s De ira, which not only advocates a wholesale 
elimination of angry feelings but also urges that any retaliation for wrongs be 
carried out purely as matter of duty, never from a sense of injury. In Christianity, 
by contrast, there is a long theological and pastoral tradition which stresses 
the importance of anger suppression (rather than its elimination). This tradi¬ 
tion finds one important origin in the New Testament letters attributed to the 
apostle Paul, with Ephesians 4:26 as a much-cited example: ‘Be ye angry, and 
sin not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath’. 1 


1 On this topic, see Kelhoffer J.A., “Suppressing Anger in Early Christianity: Examples from the 
Pauline Tradition”, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 47 (2007) 307-325. 
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My main focus in this article is on the interplay between, on the one hand, 
this early modern interest in anger control as a basis for reconciliation and, 
on the other hand, an alternative notion of interpersonal reconciliation that I 
will refer to as remorse-basedforgiveness, and that differs in fundamental ways 
from both the Stoic model of anger elimination and the Christian model of 
restraining anger. As several scholars and commentators have noted, remorse- 
based forgiveness has become especially dominant in modern culture, both in 
relation to political conflict and in personal relations. 2 Within this model of 
interpersonal reconciliation, a victim foreswears resentment on the grounds 
that the wrongdoer feels genuine remorse and has successfully communicated 
this feeling to the victim. Both victim and wrongdoer, in other words, undergo, 
or bring about, a self-transformation. The wrongdoer regrets his wrongful 
actions and is therefore a different person from who he was when he com¬ 
mitted his crime. It is to a large extent for this reason that the victim lets go of 
his anger and resentment towards him, or commits himself to doing so. The 
victim’s self-transformation revolves around this letting go of resentment and 
his willingness to see the wrongdoer in a new light. An important additional 
precondition for modern-day forgiveness in a political context is that the per¬ 
petrator reveals the whole truth about his crimes. A particularly well-known 
example of forgiveness in the political realm is the South-African Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, set up in 1995. The Commission saw forgive¬ 
ness as a prerequisite for a successful transition from the Apartheid regime to 
democracy: the horrors and injustices of Apartheid could be overcome only 
if perpetrators publicly disclosed the truth about their crimes, in this way 
making forgiveness by their victims a possibility. Desmond Tutu, one of the 
Commission’s main founders, famously claimed that there is ‘no future [for 
South-Africa] without forgiveness’, and confession and remorse on the part of 
perpetrators were recurrent themes in the Commission hearings. 

My aim in this article is to reflect on the cultural-historical origins of this 
modern preoccupation with remorse-based forgiveness as a road to reconcili¬ 
ation. Is this preoccupation peculiar to the twentieth and early twenty-first 


2 As Charles Griswold observes, ‘we have developed what might be called a culture of apol¬ 
ogy and forgiveness’ (Griswold C.L., Forgiveness: A Philosophical Exploration [Cambridge: 
2007] xxiii). For a detailed account of the forgiveness model outlined in this paragraph, see 
Griswold, Forgiveness, passim. For the predominance of forgiveness in modern-day culture, 
see also Konstan D., Before Forgiveness: The Origins of a Moral Idea (New York: 2010) and 
Derrida J., On Cosmopolitanism and Forgiveness, trans. M. Dooley - M. Hughes (London - 
New York: 2002) 25-60, who comments on the ‘proliferation of scenes of repentance’ (28) in 
the late twentieth-century political sphere. 
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centuries or can its roots be discerned in earlier historical eras? If remorse- 
based forgiveness is peculiar to the modern era, moreover, what alternative 
reconciliation paradigms were available in early modernity, and what trans¬ 
formations were necessary to lend forgiveness its cultural dominance in the 
modern world? 3 As I hope to show, early modern culture thought of recon¬ 
ciliation primarily in terms of clemency and oblivion; both are linked intrinsi¬ 
cally, moreover, to the Christian idea of anger control, and the suppression of 
resentment, referred to above. The role of heartfelt remorse as a starting point 
for reconciliation, by contrast, was at best limited. At the same time, as a brief 
reading of four Shakespeare plays will hopefully demonstrate, the idea that 
remorse can have a role to play in interpersonal reconciliation was beginning 
to be explored in literary texts. Likewise, the origins of the idea that victim and 
perpetrator share a common humanity, central to the modern idea of remorse- 
based forgiveness, can be traced at least to the early modern era. 

It is important to realize at the outset that the notion that forgiveness in 
its modern confession and remorse-based sense has a role to play in political 
conflict resolution would have seemed alien to many early moderns. 4 During 
and immediately after the great politico-religious conflicts of the early modern 
era, there do not seem to have been any attempts at forgiveness in a (proto-) 
modern sense. In the case of the Atlantic Isles, after the Wars of the Three 
Kingdoms (1638-1651), official policies after the Restoration were aimed at 
forgetting the events of the preceding years, rather than at the kind of truth¬ 
finding in which the South-African Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
engaged. In the Declaration of Breda (1660), Charles 11 famously ordained that 
‘henceforth all notes of discord, separation and difference of parties be utterly 
abolished among all our subjects, whom we invite and conjure to a perfect 


3 In this article I shall use “reconciliation” as a general term for conflict resolution, regardless 
of the specific form which this resolution takes. “Forgiveness” and especially “remorse-based 
forgiveness” refer to a modern reconciliation paradigm in which a wrongdoer is forgiven an 
account of his heartfelt remorse. 

4 Examples of work specifically on early modern reconciliation are Harrington M., “Transitional 
Justice Theory and Reconciling Civil War Division in English Society, circa 1660-1670”, 
in Charters E.M. - Rosenhaft E. - Smith H. (eds.), Civilians and War in Europe, 1618-1815 
(Liverpool: 2012) 68-87; Sierhuis F., “Controversy and Reconciliation: Vondel, Grotius, and 
the Debate on Religious Peace”, in Karremann I. - Groote I.M. - Zwierlein C. (eds.), Forgetting 
Faith.? Negotiating Confessional Conflict in Early Modern Europe (Berlin: 2012) 139-163. Els 
Stronks, in Negotiating Differences: Word, Image and Religion in the Dutch Republic (Leiden: 
2011), analyses the nature of peaceful religious coexistence in the Dutch Republic by focusing 
on illustrated religious literature. 
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union among themselves’. 5 The Indemnity and Oblivion Act of 1660, moreover, 
declared that of all who had taken part in the Civil War, only those who had a 
leading role in the regicide of 1649 were to face the force of the law. Charles’ 
aim was to foster a collective form of oblivion—‘to bury all Seeds of future 
Discords and remembrance of the former as well in His owne Breast as in the 
Breasts of His Subjects one towards another’. 6 In the preamble of a General Act 
of Pardon and Oblivion to be passed by the Rump Parliament in February 1652, 
Oliver Cromwell had used similar language. For Cromwell the aim of the Act 
was ‘that all Rancour and Evil Will occasioned by the late Differences may be 
buried in perpetual oblivion’. 7 

Andrew Shifflet has analysed attempts at reconciliation between Charles 1 
and his opponents in an earlier stage of the mid-seventeenth-century conflicts, 
during the years leading up to the regicide in 1649. 8 While Shifflet repeatedly 
refers to this reconciliation as ‘forgiveness’, it seems clear that it bears little 
resemblance to forgiveness in its modern guise, with its emphasis on inner 
self-transformation (both on the part of the wrongdoer and the victim) and 
truth-finding. Rather, what Charles I offered to his opponents—provided they 
abandoned their campaign against him—was clemency: a ‘free and general 
pardon’ that would ensure ‘a perfect reconciliation between him and all his 
subjects’. 9 This notion of reconciliation proceeded from a hierarchical view of 
society in which a monarch or ruler is in a position to grant clemency at his own 
discretion, much like the way in which Charles 11, after the Restoration, would 
attempt to put to rest the conflicts of the preceding decades by means of a 
magnanimous royal gesture—or indeed the way in which Cromwell attempted 
to effect ‘a just Setling of the Peace and Freedom of this Commonwealth’ in the 
immediate aftermath of the Civil Wars. 10 


5 Cobbett W., Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, 36 vols. (London: 1808) vol. 4, 89. 

6 Raithby R. (ed.), "Charles n, 1660: An Act of Free and Generali Pardon Indemnity and 
Oblivion”, in Raithby R. (ed.), Statutes of the Realm, vol. 5: 1628-80 (1819) 226. British 
History Online <http://www.british-history.ac.uk/report.aspx?compid=4725g>, accessed 
23 April 2014. 

7 Firth C.H. - Rait R.S. (eds.), Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum 1642-60, 2 vols. 
(London: 1911) vol. 2, 566. See also “Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum”, British 
History Online <www.british-history.ac.uk/report.aspx?compid=5646o>, accessed 12 
February 2014. 

8 Shifflett A., “Kings, Poets, and the Power of Forgiveness, 1642-1660”, English Literary 
Renaissance 33,1 (2003) 88-109. 

9 Hyde E., Earl of Clarendon, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, ed. W. Dunn 
Macray, 6 vols. (Oxford: 1888) vol. n, 5, quoted in Shifflet, “Kings, Poets, and the Power of 
Forgiveness” 92. 

1 o Firth - Rait (eds.), Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum 1642-60, vol. 2,566. 
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What separates these early modern conceptions of political reconciliation 
from modern-day notions is not only a lack of interest in uncovering traumatic 
experiences of the recent past but also an assumption that political “forgive¬ 
ness” is granted within a strongly hierarchical relationship characterized by 
a disparity in power between those who grant oblivion and amnesty on the 
one hand, and those who receive it on the other. Indeed, clemency served in 
part to confirm asymmetrical power relationships. In modern-day scenes of 
political apology, by contrast, it is the representatives of the state who ask for 
forgiveness on the state’s behalf. The apologies offered by the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment to the Aboriginal peoples of Canada are an illuminating example. In 
a 2008 statement expressing the government’s regret for the suffering caused 
by government-funded residential schools for native children, Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper stated that ‘the Government of Canada sincerely apolo¬ 
gizes and asks the forgiveness of the Aboriginal peoples of this country for 
failing them so profoundly’. 11 Such apologies are informed by an assumption 
that the relationship between state and citizen has a degree of equality and 
(emotional) reciprocity that makes remorse by the state a conceptual possi¬ 
bility. Although both during the Wars of the Three Kingdoms and the Dutch 
Revolt, monarchic power was of course challenged, this did not mean that 
confessions of guilt and expressions of remorse by a monarch or his repre¬ 
sentatives were seen by any of the parties involved as a possible ingredient 
of political reconciliation. During the 1640s, Charles i’s opponents rejected 
his offers of clemency but they do not seem to have offered him anything like 
“forgiveness” on the condition that he confess his guilt and express his remorse. 

It hardly needs stating that the modern-day conceptions of forgiveness 
referred to above draw on Christian theology for their vocabulary of remorse 
and repentance. Yet, as David Konstan has recently argued, while Christian 
theology is of course centrally concerned with remorse and forgiveness, the 
focus in the church fathers and in late medieval scholastic writers was first 
and foremost on divine forgiveness—on repairing the damaged relationship 
between God and sinful humanity. 12 It was not until relatively recently that 
Christian notions of divine forgiveness came to be applied systematically to 


11 Prime Minister Harper, “Statement of Apology to former students of Indian Residential 
Schools”, <www.pm.gc.ca/eng/news/2008/06/11/prime-minister-harper-offers-full-apology- 
behalf-canadians-indian-residential>, accessed 19 February 2014. The government’s apol¬ 
ogies were part of a larger Settlement Agreement that also included the setting up of 
the Indian Residential Schools Truth and Reconciliation Commission <www.trc.ca/web 
sites/trcinstitution/index.php?p=26>. 

12 Konstan, Before Forgiveness 112-145. 
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interpersonal and political relations. Remorse now became an issue within 
inter-human relations. Konstan locates an important starting point for this 
shift in the early eighteenth century, with Bishop Joseph Butler’s sermon 
“Upon Forgiveness of Injuries” (r726; I will return to this sermon in more 
detail below). 13 

ft is important to note, moreover, that in Christian models, divine forgive¬ 
ness is to a significant extent a mysterious gift, an act of divine grace that can¬ 
not ultimately be seen as a response to, or as the result of, human initiatives. 14 
While humans do have an obligation to feel remorse and to repent of their 
sins, there is ultimately no causal relationship between such human efforts 
on the one hand and God’s forgiveness on the other (and this is true, albeit 
to different degrees, for both Catholic and Protestant theologies). Indeed, as 
Konstan notes, in Christian theology, divine forgiveness implies a radical era¬ 
sure of sin that is fundamentally different from the mechanics of interpersonal 
forgiveness: 

there is a deep gulf [...] between God’s ability to cancel or obliterate 
sin [...] and human or interpersonal forgiveness, in which the reality 
of the offense—always a particular act—must in some sense persist 
into the present, neither abolished nor forgotten. 15 

If, as we have seen, early moderns thought of interpersonal reconciliation in 
terms of an obliteration of guilt at all, it was in the context of the relation¬ 
ship between a government and its subjects - for example, Charles n’s offer 
of a ‘free and general pardon’ to (most of) those who had opposed the royalist 


13 Butler J., “Upon Forgiveness of Injuries”, in id., Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel 
(London, Janies and John Knapton: 1726) 137-177. For Konstan’s discussion of this sermon, 
as well as Butler’s sermon “Upon Resentment”, see Konstan, Before Forgiveness 152-155. 

14 For this point, see also Ramelli I.L.E., “Forgiveness in Patristic Philosophy: The Importance 
of Repentance and the Centrality of Grace”, in Griswold C.L. - Konstan D. (eds.), Ancient 
Forgiveness (Cambridge: 2012) 195-216; and, also in relation to Jewish theology, McDonagh 
E., “Forgiveness”, in Richardson A. - Bowden J. (eds.), The Westminster Dictionary of 
Christian Theology (Westminster: 1983) 214-215. Jonathan Jacobs explains the centrality 
in Thomistic theology of ‘human dependence upon God’s greatness, grace, and loving¬ 
kindness’ (“Forgiveness and Perfection: Maimonides, Aquinas, and Medieval Departures 
from Aristotle”, in Ancient Forgiveness 225). Alistair McGrath provides a useful summary 
of the idea of humanity’s inability to effect divine forgiveness without grace in Anselm of 
Canterbury; see his Christian Theology: An Introduction (Malden: 1997) 400-402. 

15 Konstan, Before Forgiveness 134. 
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cause during the first and second Civil War. 16 Indeed, such an offer confirmed 
Charles’ status as divinely anointed ruler, whose manner of offering unilateral 
absolution was analogous to divine grace. 


2 Two Early Modern Forgiveness Sermons: John Tillotson & Joseph 
Butler 

We can usefully map some of the key parameters of early modern thinking 
about reconciliation by analysing a late seventeenth-century sermon on for¬ 
giveness preached by John Tillotson (1630-1694) before Queen Mary 11 on 
8 March 1689, in the aftermath of the Revolution of 1688, and approximately 
a month before William and Mary were officially crowned. The sermon is 
an exegesis of Matth 5.44: ‘But I say unto you, love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you; do good to them that hate you; pray for them that despitefully 
use you, and persecute you’. 17 Tillotson defines forgiveness in terms of anger 
control. While anger may be our first, instinctive response to our enemies, he 
claims, ‘the Monuments of our Mercy and Goodness are a far more pleasing 
and delightful spectacle, than of our Rage and Cruelty’ (5). Tillotson’s formu¬ 
lation suggests a concern with reconciliation in a wider social and political 
sphere. A forgiving attitude is a more pleasing public “spectacle” than revenge, 
and the term “mercy” indicates that the reconciliation recommended here 
takes place within a hierarchical relationship: mercy is granted to an inferior 
by a figure of power. Indeed, Tillotson’s reconciliation vocabulary is tinged with 
the aggression which it seeks to overcome or prevent: ‘a more glorious Victory 
cannot be gain’d over another man than this, that when the Injury began on 
his part the Kindness should begin on ours. If both the wayes were equally in 
our power, yet it is a much more desirable Conquest to overcome evil with good, 
than with evil. By this, we can only Conquer our Enemy’ (11). Forgiveness here 
is a form of conquest, a way of asserting one’s moral superiority over one’s ene¬ 
mies, and therefore a confirmation of one’s hierarchical relationship to them. 
Later in the sermon, this sense of superiority takes on a specifically denomina¬ 
tional dimension: for Tillotson, ‘the Humanity of the Protestant Religion ’—as 
opposed to ‘Popery’ (31)—reveals itself in its superior ability to foster forgive¬ 
ness rather than revenge. 


16 Cobbett, Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, vol. 4, 89. The phrase echoes 
Charles i’s attempts at reconciliation during the 1640s quoted above. 

17 Tillotson J., A sermon preach’d before the Queen at White-Hall, March the 8th, 1688/9 
(London, Brabazon Aylmer and Will. Rogers: 1689) 1. 
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In spite of this, Tillotson also presents the essential humanity shared by all 
persons as a central argument in favour of forgiveness. Indeed, resentment is 
destructive because it prevents us from seeing a wrongdoer as human in spite 
of his crimes: 

At the worst, though never so sore and causeless an Enemy, though never 
so bad a Man, yet he is a Man, and as such, hath something in him which 
the blindest Passion cannot deny to be good and amiable. He hath the 
same Nature with our selves, which we cannot hate, or despise, without 
hatred and contempt of our selves. Let a mans faults be what they will, 
they do not destroy his Nature and make him cease to be a Man. (7) 

In relation to this, we should be moved to forgiveness by an awareness of our 
own sinfulness, and therefore our own far greater need for forgiveness before 
God. God’s mercy towards mankind should inspire a similarly lenient attitude 
towards our fellow human beings: ‘Look up to that Just and Powerful Being that 
is above, and consider well, Whether thou dost not both expect and stand in 
need of more Mercy and Favour from Him, than thou canst find in thy heart to 
shew to thine offending Brother?’ (35). 

Tillotson does not see remorse as the sine qua non of reconciliation. Rather, 
remorse is understood as enabling an exceptional form of reconciliation, avail¬ 
able only in extraordinary cases: ‘sometimes Forgiveness does signihe a perfect 
Reconciliation to those that have offended us, so as to take them again into 
our Friendship; which they are by no means fit for, till they have repented of 
their Enmity, and laid it aside’ (19). While Tillotson does see remorse-based 
forgiveness as the supreme form of forgiveness, he grants it only a limited place 
within real-life conflict resolution. 

Both its audience and its immediate political context—the transition to a 
new reign after the politico-religious conflicts that culminated in the Revolution 
of 1688—gave Tillotson’s sermon added topical urgency. This comes to the fore 
especially in a revealing passage that is worth quoting in full: 

The general Wrongs which are do Humane Society, do not so sensibly 
touch and sting men, as personal Injuries and Provocations. The Law is 
never angry or in passion, and it is not only a great indecency, but a fault, 
when the Judges of it are so. Heat of Prosecution belongs to particular 
Persons; and it is their memory of Injuries, and desire to Revenge them, 
and diligence to set on and sharpen the Law, that is chiefly to be dreaded: 
And if the truth were known, it is much to be fear’d that there are almost 
as few private as publick Acts of Oblivion pass’d in the World; and they 
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commonly pass as slowly, and with as much difficulty, and not till the 
grace and good effect of them is almost quite lost. (25-26) 

Tillotson equates forgiveness in the private sphere with public acts of oblivion, 
presenting such public oblivion as a model for more private acts of reconcili¬ 
ation. Individuals should behave with the same equanimity and composure 
as the law (and there is more than a hint of [Neo-]Stoic discourse here), or as 
rulers who proclaim an act of oblivion, yet Tillotson laments the rarity of 
such acts. There is an all but overt appeal to Queen Mary and her husband to 
muster—at this crucial juncture in English history—the magnanimous for¬ 
giveness displayed by Charles 11 in the 1660 Act of Oblivion, and to do so 
quickly. Injuries of the past should be allowed to fade into oblivion: reconcilia¬ 
tion is made difficult precisely by the persistent memory of wrongs. 

As I noted above, David Konstan argues that the privileging of remorse- 
based forgiveness as a mode of reconciliation is the product of a modern devel¬ 
opment whose beginnings can be traced especially to the early eighteenth 
century, with Joseph Butler’s eighteenth-century sermons on resentment 
and forgiveness as an important starting point. Yet Butler’s sermon “Upon 
Forgiveness of Injuries”, important though it may be within the larger history 
of forgiveness, bears at best a partial resemblance to modern forgiveness para¬ 
digms. Rather, it reveals just how persistent were the reconciliation models 
that inform Tillotson’s sermon. Butler’s sermon revolves around the problem 
of ‘Anger, Indignation, Resentment’. 18 While he sees these emotions as ‘plainly 
natural’ (156), they are also potentially destructive to the community at large 
and should therefore be kept under control. Indeed, for Butler, as for Tillotson, 
‘to forgive Injuries’ (165) is synonymous with avoiding the ‘Excess and Abuse’ 
(157) of resentment. Butler sees resentment also as an impediment to jus¬ 
tice. If justice were to be administered on the basis of personally felt resent¬ 
ment, it would no longer be equitable, but rather become mere retaliation: 
‘from the numberless Partialities which we all have for ourselves, every one 
would often think himself injured when He was not: and in most Cases would 
represent an Injury as much greater than it really is; the imagined Dignity 
of the Person offended would scarce ever fail to magnihe the Offence’ (160). 
Moreover, resentment-driven justice would produce further resentment in the 
punished party and as a result, Butler notes, ‘it is manifest there would be no 
Bounds, nor any End’ (160). Resentment furthermore reduces the wrongdoer 
to his crime and makes it impossible to see him as more than a moral monster. 
Indeed, humans have an obligation to be forgiving towards others because of a 


18 Butler, “Upon Forgiveness of Injuries” 156. 
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basic human vulnerability, and a capacity for emotions, shared by wrongdoer 
and victim: 

It is not Man’s being a social Creature, much less his being a moral Agent, 
from whence alone our Obligations to Good-will towards him arise. There 
is an obligation to it prior to either of these, arising from his being a sen¬ 
sible Creature; that is, capable of Happiness or Misery. (166) 

Conspicuously absent from Butler’s model of forgiveness is any interest in 
remorse. Much like Tillotson, he never imagines forgiveness as occasioned 
by remorse or repentance on the part of the perpetrator. Indeed, in present¬ 
ing Christ’s forgiveness of his crucifiers as the model for inter-human forgive¬ 
ness par excellence, he sidesteps the issue of remorse altogether: ‘We have 
an Example of Forgiveness [...] in its utmost Perfection, and which indeed 
includes in it all that is Good, in that Prayer of our Blessed Saviour on the 
Cross: “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do" ’ (174). Christ for¬ 
gives his crucifiers precisely because they ‘know not what they do’, and this 
renders remorse on their part conceptually irrelevant. 

These two sermons shed light on some of the key elements of early modern 
reconciliation discourses. Although they are separated by almost fifty years, 
both Butler and Tillotson present forgiveness as a matter of anger control, a 
restraining of resentment unrelated to any moral transformation on the part 
of the wrongdoer. 19 Indeed, while Tillotson does see repentance as a prerequi¬ 
site for a ‘perfect reconciliation’, such perfect reconciliations are exceptional 
and do not play any meaningful role within the real-life forgiveness scenarios 
which he recommends. For Tillotson, moreover, humans have an ethical duty 
to be forgiving to others because they are sinful themselves: it is because we 
are all in need of divine forgiveness that we should be ready to grant others 
forgiveness. 

For Tillotson the Christian obligation to keep one’s anger in check in inter¬ 
personal conflicts is analogous to the forms of political oblivion outlined 
above. He sees no fundamental distinction between forgiveness in the per¬ 
sonal and political spheres—the occasion on which the sermon was preached 
would have made that difficult—and presents both as revolving around a 
gratuitous forswearing of anger and resentment that is occasioned first and 


19 In this sense, the two sermons should be understood at least in part as partaking in a long 
tradition of Christian pastoral discourse on the virtues of anger control that goes back 
at least to the eleventh century. For this tradition, see for example Hyams P., Rancor and 
Reconciliation in Medieval England (Ithaca, NY: 2003). 
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foremost by an awareness of universal human sinfulness. This sense of shared 
sinfulness plays a less prominent role in Butler, who stresses more strongly the 
vulnerable humanity that wrongdoer and victim have in common, a humanity 
that precedes the crime to be forgiven. Finally, both Butler and Tillotson seem 
uninterested in remorse because their concern is more with forgiveness as a 
social duty: resentment and anger should be forsworn, or at least moderated, 
in order to safeguard harmony and stability within society, rather than as a way 
of fostering the victim’s personal emotional well-being. 

Especially Tillotson’s sermon also reveals an important faultline in early 
modern reconciliation paradigms. There is a tension in his sermon between, 
on the one hand, an understanding of reconciliation as hierarchical and, on 
the other hand, a notion that reconciliation can be occasioned by a sense of 
shared humanity common to the perpetrator and his forgiver alike. The latter 
concept is more pronounced in Butler, and it is especially in this sense that his 
sermon can be seen as more akin to modern forgiveness paradigms. 


3 Two Dilemmas in Modern Forgiveness Scenarios 

3.1 Divine versus Interpersonal Forgiveness and the Problem of Remorse 

In his recent analysis of the modern paradigm of interpersonal forgiveness, 
Charles Griswold points out that forgiveness can never be demanded or 
compelled, even in situations where there are good reasons to forgive, and 
he stresses that forgiveness can in principle always be denied. In this sense, 
Griswold notes, ‘forgiveness is elective’. 20 If this problem of the elective nature 
of forgiveness plays a relatively marginal role in Griswold’s model, it is the cen¬ 
tral focus of Jacques Derrida’s remarks, in On Cosmopolitanism and Forgiveness, 
on the modern preoccupation with forgiveness in the political and interper¬ 
sonal spheres. Derrida’s understanding of forgiveness hinges on his paradoxi¬ 
cal proposition that ‘forgiveness forgives only the unforgivable’. 21 To forgive an 
act that is intrinsically forgivable, Derrida notes, requires no special effort on 
the part of the forgiver. It is only in relation to the unforgiveable, and therefore 
only as an impossibility, that forgiveness becomes meaningful. In a character¬ 
istically poststructuralist move, Derrida argues that the concept of forgiveness 
is haunted by what it would seem to exclude—by the very concept which it 
would seem to deny. 


20 Griswold,-Forgiveness 68. 

21 Derrida, On Cosmopolitanism and Forgiveness 32. 
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For Derrida, this also implies that what he terms ‘pure forgiveness’ is a 
form of ‘madness’. That is to say, it is not ultimately granted on the basis of a 
wrongdoer’s remorse or commitment to mending his ways, or on any other act 
that would render the perpetrator and/or his misdeed ‘forgivable’. 22 Indeed, 
forgiveness, for Derrida, is not a transaction: it is an unconditional, ‘gracious 
gift’ that escapes from any logic of exchange (the kind of exchange suggested, 
for example, by the assertion that ‘I forgive you because you feel remorse’). 23 
Forgiveness in this sense is therefore ‘heterogeneous to the juridico-political, 
judicial, or penal order’ and resists political agendas, such as national recon¬ 
ciliation after traumatic violent conflict. 24 In this sense, Derrida’s understand¬ 
ing of ‘pure forgiveness’ is clearly analogous to the Christian notions of divine 
forgiveness discussed above, with their emphasis on divine forgiveness as a 
form of grace. 

On Derrida’s reading, it is at the very least highly difficult to formulate 
the philosophically and ethically coherent paradigm of forgiveness which 
Griswold attempts to offer in Forgiveness: A Philosophical Exploration: forgive¬ 
ness remains necessarily unintelligible, defined by its own impossibility. The 
differences in their understandings of forgiveness (which are in part a differ¬ 
ence in emphasis) point to a more general conceptual problem built into the 
modern privileging of forgiveness as a road to reconciliation. This problem is 
borne in part from the fact that modern forgiveness paradigms transfer orig¬ 
inally divine forms of forgiveness to inter-human relations, both in the per¬ 
sonal and political sphere. This conceptual move assumes that the relationship 
between humanity and God, insofar as it pertains to reconciliation, can serve 
as a model for inter-human relations. Yet, as Derrida points out, inter-human 
forgiveness is necessarily tainted by politics and history, and is therefore 
unavoidably ‘impure’. While what Derrida sees as ‘pure’ forgiveness is ‘irrecon¬ 
cilable’ with political and historical conditions, inter-human forgiveness can 
only emerge within concrete political, historical and legal contexts. 25 This is a 
dilemma to which the modern forgiveness paradigm gives rise: it is premised 
on a divine model of forgiveness to which it cannot ultimately live up. Indeed, 
Derrida prefers to refer to forgiveness in a political context as ‘reconciliation’ 
rather than forgiveness, and the distinction which he proposes points to a core 
conceptual problem in modern forgiveness discourses. 

A second dilemma inherent in modern forgiveness models is of an episte¬ 
mological nature. If, in divine forgiveness, it is God who assesses the sincer- 


22 Ibidem 49,39. 

23 Ibidem 44. 

24 Ibidem 45. 

25 Ibidem. 
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ity of a sinner’s remorse and repentance, in modern inter-human forgiveness 
discourses, a wrongdoer’s ‘[rjepentance and the concomitant achievement of 
a new self are [...] to be judged not by God but by the person who has been 
wronged’. 26 Forgiveness in its modern guises, therefore, is, in David Konstan’s 
words, 'depend[cntj on fathoming another person’s sincerity’. 27 Yet within a 
strictly human sphere, assessing the wrongdoer’s moral transformation is inher¬ 
ently problematic. While God, in his omniscience, has untrammeled access 
to a sinner’s innermost thoughts and feelings, remorse ultimately remains 
unknowable to a fallible human forgiver. Remorse-based forgiveness therefore 
necessarily entails a leap of faith, on the part of the victim, in a perpetrator’s 
self-transformation. In cases of institutional or political forgiveness, moreover, 
the meaning and relevance of genuine, inner remorse are arguably even more 
problematic. In the case of the Canadian government’s apologies to aborigi¬ 
nal peoples, for example, can we meaningfully speak of heartfelt remorse on 
a level somehow more profound than its expression in a public speech and in 
related, concrete government initiatives such as the Indian Residential Schools 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission? 

It seems, then, that remorse played at best a marginal role in early modern 
political and interpersonal conceptions of reconciliation, and that early mod¬ 
ern reconciliation paradigms proceeded from a deeply hierarchical view of 
human relationships. These are two respects in which early modern reconcili¬ 
ation scenarios differ fundamentally from modern remorse-based forgiveness. 
At the same time, as Tillotson’s sermon suggests, early modern reconciliation 
discourses were poised between such a hierarchical view on the one hand and a 
perhaps nascent sense of a common humanity shared by victim and perpetra¬ 
tor. For Tillotson, it was in part this shared humanity that made reconciliation 
an ethical duty. Moreover, if early modern political and theological discourses 
of interpersonal reconciliation evince a limited interest in remorse, the follow¬ 
ing section of this article will attempt to show that remorse was beginning to 
figure as an important theme in literary explorations of interpersonal recon¬ 
ciliation. Indeed, it is part of my argument that the shift of remorse-driven for¬ 
giveness from the divine to the interpersonal sphere initially occurred in part 
on a level of cultural representation: it is in literary narratives of reconciliation 
that forgiveness in its originally divine sense came to be reconceptualised as 
a key theme in interpersonal relations. As I hope to show, the first stirrings of 
this shift can be traced at least to the early modern era. In this sense, this arti¬ 
cle can be seen as a response to David Konstan’s invitation to literary scholars 


2 6 Konstan, Before Forgiveness 157. 

27 Ibidem 164. 
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to ‘trace the emergence of forgiveness as a theme in early modern literature’. 
He notes that ‘doubtless, there are many passages that would repay analysis, 
and it is conceivable that there lurk in one of them testimony to the originary 
moment of the modern concept’. 28 In addition to this, early modern literary 
representations of reconciliation explore the idea of a universal humanity of 
which both victim and perpetrator partake—an idea fundamental to modern 
reconciliation paradigms. 29 

The second half of this article offers a reading of reconciliation in John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (1667/1674) and four plays by William Shakespeare. The 
reconciliation between Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost is very much informed 
by the discourses of royal clemency and pardoning discussed above: Adam 
pities Eve in her self-abasement, and his forgiveness of her is to a significant 
extent a function of the hierarchical relation between them. Paradise Lost can 
therefore be seen as a confirmation of the early modern reconciliation sce¬ 
narios outlined above. By contrast, the reconciliation scenes in Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure (1604), King Lear (1603), The Winter’s Tate (1610) and The 
Tempest (1610) investigate the idea of remorse as a key to reconciliation in a 
manner that is in some respects strikingly modern. Yet in these plays remorse- 
based forgiveness, even in human relations, is ultimately possible only as a 
strongly theologically inflected concept: an unaccountable gift, an act of grace 
in a fallen world. While Shakespeare does explore what might be termed proto¬ 
modern reconciliation scenarios, therefore, his understanding of reconcilia¬ 
tion is distinctly non-modern in its insistence on the theological and spiritual 
dimension of remorse-based forgiveness—its suggestion that reconciliation is 
a mysterious act of grace. In this sense, I hope to nuance Konstan’s notion of 
an ‘originary moment of the modern concept’ of remorse-based forgiveness: 
the modern concept, at least in Shakespeare, does not so much emerge in a 


28 Ibidem 151-152. 

29 The modern politicisation of forgiveness can usefully be understood as an application to 
political relations of forgiveness notions that originally emerged in relation to the more 
intimate interpersonal sphere—for example in literary representations of reconciliation 
between spouses or family members. States and institutions now came to be thought of as 
capable of experiencing remorse and of mending their ways, and forgiveness came there¬ 
fore to he seen as a viable theme in the relationship between state and citizen, or between 
institution and individual. This shift of forgiveness from the personal to the political can 
he thought of as a second stage in the history of forgiveness that came after the shift 
from the divine to the interpersonal sphere. This second change is beyond the immedi¬ 
ate thematic scope of this article, yet it was made possible in part by a prior rethinking 
of the nature of interpersonal reconciliation (with forgiveness becoming an increasingly 
dominant reconciliation paradigm) which found an important locus in literary works. 
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pure form, but in dialogue with other, pre-existing notions of reconciliation. 
Indeed, Shakespeare’s examination of forgiveness can usefully be seen as a 
critical reflection on the consequences of transferring remorse from the divine 
to the inter-human sphere: Derrida’s critique of modern forgiveness discourses 
would arguably not have come as a surprise to Shakespeare. 

What I will offer below is a necessarily schematic and sketchy analysis of an 
important long-term shift in literary reconciliation narratives that awaits more 
detailed and sustained study. 30 What follows, therefore, is intended first and 
foremost as a starting point for such study, both in terms of the larger cultural 
history which I seek to elucidate and in terms of the literary works I analyse. 


4 Literary Narratives of Reconciliaton in Milton and Shakespeare 

The reconciliation between Adam and Eve is one of the key events in Paradise 
Lost. While Book g leaves them locked in ‘mutual accusation’ (9.1189), blaming 
each other for the Fall, at the end of Book 10 the harmony between them has 
been restored and ‘both confes[s] / Humbly thir faults’ (10.1100-1101) to God. 31 
Scholars have noted that the reconciliation between them—and therefore 
their shared repentance before God—is made possible by Eve, who offers to 
take the full blame for the Fall in response to Adam’s bitter rejection of her. 32 It 
is only after Eve’s offer that Adam’s anger abates, that his love for Eve is rekin¬ 
dled, and that he acknowledges his own responsibility for the Fall. As Philip 
Gallagher has argued, in granting Eve such an instrumental role in the recon¬ 
ciliation between herself and Adam, and therefore in their eventual redemp¬ 
tion, Milton went against the grain of a long-established Christian tradition in 
which Eve is first and foremost cast as the cause of the Fall. 33 Indeed, there is a 


30 Such further study should also venture beyond the early modern era. Henry Fielding’s 
novel Tom Jones (1749), for example, is centrally concerned with the question of remorse 
as a road to reconciliation. For an exploration of more politically charged forms of for¬ 
giveness in the work of William Blake and Percy Bysshe Shelley, see Potkay A., The Story of 
Joy: From the Bible to Late Romanticism (Cambridge: 2007) 162-193. 

31 Quotations from Paradise Lost are taken from The Riverside Milton, ed. R. Flannagan 
(Boston - New York: 1998). 

32 Diane K. McColley sees Eve as ‘the leader in peacemaking after the Fall’ (“Milton and the 
Sexes”, in Danielson D. [ed.], The Cambridge Companion to Milton [Cambridge: 1999] 189). 

33 Gallagher P.J., Milton, The Bible, and Misogyny (Columbia - London: 1990) 96-114. See also 
Edwards K.L., “Gender, Sex and Marriage in Paradise Lost", in Duran A. (ed.), A Concise 
Companion to Milton (Malden, ma: 2011) 144-161. 
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scholarly tradition which sees Eve as becoming partially Christ-like in her offer 
to take upon herself Adam’s guilt too. 34 

In spite of Eve’s important role in initiating human repentance before God, 
the reconciliation between her and Adam also reconfirms—and is even made 
possible by—the hierarchical relationship between them. Indeed, Adam is 
moved by Eve’s words because she humiliates herself before him. As Eve falls 
down at Adam’s feet, she describes herself as his ‘suppliant’, and ‘clasp[s his] 
knees’ (10.918-919). It is because of her submissiveness and her self-abasement 
that Adam pities Eve, and it is this pity which leads him to forgive her: ‘her 
lowlie plight [...] / in Adam wraught / Commiseration; soon his heart relented’ 
(io.937-94o). 

The phrase ‘lowlie plight’ is echoed in the opening line of Book 11, in which 
Adam and Eve stand before God ‘in lowliest plight repentant’ (11.1). In addi¬ 
tion, a few lines later the Son asks God to ‘bend thine eare / To supplication’ 
(11.30-31), just as Adam responds sympathetically to Eve’s entreaties as his sup¬ 
pliant. After the reconciliation, Eve claims to be ‘restor’d’ (10.970) by Adam, just 
as Christ is described as the ‘restorer of Mankind’ (10.646; for similar descrip¬ 
tions of Christ, see 1.5, 3.288-289 and 12.623). These echoes create a partial 
analogy between Eve’s self-abasement before Adam and their shared humility 
before God, and therefore between Adam and God in their role as forgiver. 35 
The relationships between Adam and Eve on the one hand and between Adam 
and Eve and God on the other are marked by a comparable hierarchy (Adam’s 
god-like superiority over Eve is, of course, also captured in the famous ‘Hee for 
God only, shee for God in him’ [4.299]). Likewise, the ‘commiseration’ which 
Adam feels with the tearful Eve resonates with the compassion towards sin¬ 
ful humanity displayed by God and Christ. Christ is described as radiating 
‘divine compassion’ (3.141), while both God and the Son are inclined ‘much 
more to pitie’ (3.401, 404) towards the fallen Adam and Eve than to wrath. 
If Eve becomes Christ-like in her self-sacrifice, it is Adam who comes to resem¬ 
ble God and Christ in his pity for Eve. 

In spite of the parallels between Adam and God in their roles as forgiver, 
Adam is not in the first instance moved to forgiveness by Eve’s remorse. The 


34 The locus classicus is perhaps Summers J.H., The Muse’s Method: An Introduction to 
Paradise Lost (Cambridge, ma: 1962) 183; for a more recent view, see Doerksen D.W., 
“ ‘Let There be Peace’: Eve as Redemptive Peacemaker in Paradise Lost, Book x”, Milton 
Quarterly 31, 4 (1997) 124-130. 

35 The analogy is necessarily partial since in the case of Adam and Eve’s repentance before 
God, it is in fact God himself who makes them capable of repentance in the first place: 
‘from the Mercie-seat above / Prevenient Grace descending had remov’d / The stonie from 
thir hearts’ (11.2-4). 
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importance of heartfelt remorse—‘sorrow unfeign’d’ (10.1092; repeated at 
10.1104)—is stressed only in relation to Adam and Eve’s collective repen¬ 
tance before God. Indeed, Adam and Eve’s contrition before God is strongly 
inward in nature, both intensely felt and ineffable in its depth: they emit ‘sighs 
[...] / Unutterable, which the Spirit of prayer / Inspir’d’ (11.5-7), and the Son 
‘interprets]’ (11.33) their inarticulate prayers for God. Eve’s contrition before 
Adam, by contrast, is a matter of visible, external signs of humility which sig¬ 
nify that Eve has once again acknowledged Adam’s authority over her. As was 
noted above, she clasps Adam’s knees; in addition to this, her hair is ‘all disor- 
derd’ (10.911), she is ‘at his feet submissive in distress’ (10.942), she weeps, and 
Adam is moved by her female beauty—he sees her as a ‘Creature so faire his 
reconcilement seeking’ (10.943). The reconciliation between Adam and Eve is 
in part a return to hierarchical gender relations. 

In its emphasis on self-abasement and on ritual gestures of supplication, 
the reconciliation between Adam and Eve is also modeled on a long tradition 
of rituals of royal pardoning and the granting of favours by monarchs. In such 
rituals, pardoning serves not to foster identification between king and suppli¬ 
ant but functions rather as a sign of the disparity in power between them—the 
suppliant prostrates himself before the monarch—and as an expression of the 
god-like status of the monarch: supplications to a king and to God are analo¬ 
gous. As Geoffrey Koziol observes in his study of royal pardoning in medieval 
France, ‘Laymen and laywomen knew what it meant to prostrate themselves 
and beg God’s grace in prayer or his forgiveness in penance. They therefore 
understood that when they knelt to beg favor or forgiveness from a lord who 
claims to hold his authority “by the grace of God”, they were countenancing 
that claim by approaching him as they approached God’. 36 Similar petitions 
were addressed to knights or lesser lords, yet, Koziol argues, this did not detract 
from the divine status of royal power. Rather, it shows how widespread was the 
notion of the monarch as a quasi-divine figure, and reveals the extent to which 
divine royal power served as a template for a wide range of forms of authority. 

This notion of supplication as a self-abasing petition to God or to a divinely 
appointed monarch was also current in seventeenth-century England, cer¬ 
tainly after the Restoration. 37 In 1661 a group of royalist army officers addressed 
a ‘most humble supplication’ in verse to Charles 11, asking for modest financial 
provisions, in acknowledgement of their loyal service to Charles 1, and for their 


36 Koziol G., Begging Pardon and Favor: Ritual and Political Order in Early Medieval France 
(Ithaca, ny: 1992) 19. 

3 7 The Oxford English Dictionary lists ‘the action of addressing a solemn request to God (or a 

god); prayer’ and ‘a formal, usually written, petition made to a king, official, court’ as two 
meanings of ‘supplication’ ( oed , s.v. “supplication”, 2a; 4a) current between 1500 and 1700. 
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unwavering dedication to the royalist cause during the Interregnum. 38 Likewise, 
in r66o George Willington of Bristol wrote a ‘most humble Supplication’ to 
Charles i in which he ‘upon [his] bended knees most humbly beseechfes]’ 
the king to defend the cause of true Christianity against ‘Anabaptists, Quakers, 
and Atheists ’. 39 In r679 Henry Valentine defined supplication as a particular 
species of prayer to God, in which ‘we intreat of God that he would give us 
such blessings as we want, or continue and inlarge such blessings as we have 
received’. 40 In imagining reconciliation between the two spouses in Paradise 
Lost, then, Milton drew in part on the traditional language of supplications to 
a monarch. Milton seems to have understood such reconciliation, even when 
it occurs in the most intimate, personal sphere, as a highly hierarchical, even 
politically inflected matter. That even a republican figure like Milton should 
have represented interpersonal reconciliation in terms strongly associated 
with royal authority is suggestive of the persistence in early modern culture 
of this notion of reconciliation (the same can be said for the General Act of 
Pardon and Oblivion, passed by Parliament in r652, to which I referred earlier 
in this article). 

This conceptual link between intimate reconciliation on the one hand and 
political supplication on the other finds an intriguing parallel in the account, 
published in r6g4, of Milton’s own reconciliation with his first wife Mary 
Powell by his nephew and biographer Edward Phillips. In r642, approximately 
a month after she married Milton Mary Powell, then seventeen years old, left 


38 To the Kings Most Excellent Majesty, and the Lords and Commons assembled in this present 
Parliament. The most humble supplication of all those commission-officers, &c. that have 
faithfully and constantly served and suffered for your Majesty’s royalfather of ever blessed 
memory, andyour most sacred Majesty (London, R.D.: 1661). 

39 Willington G., The thrice welcome, and happy inauguration of our most gracious, and reli¬ 
gious sovereign, King Charles u. To the crown and kingdoms of Great-Brittain and Ireland. 
Containing, in thefirst place, the authors most humble supplication to the King’s most excel¬ 
lent Majesty, in order to the reformation of religion, in six particulars. In the second part, the 
subjects duty to their sovereign, in sundry heads, and divers particulars very usefullfor these 
times: together with a recommendation of the work to the Kings Majesties subjects (London, 
R.D.: 1660) 6. 

40 Valentine H., Private devotions digested into six litanies; 1. Of confession. //. Of deprecation. 
hi. Of supplication, iv. Of Thanksgiving, v. Of intercession, vi. For the sick. With directions 
and prayers for the Lords day. Sacrament. Day of Death. Judgment. And two daily prayers. 
Onefor the morning. Anotherfor the evening (London, Rich. Chiswell: 1679). Early moderns 
also thought of prayer itself as a form of subjection to God. For Robert Harris the purpose 
of prayer was ‘to acknowledge our dependancie and his soveraigntie’ (Harris R., Peters 
enlargement upon the prayers [sic] of the Church [London, Humphrey Lownes: 1627] 31), 
quoted in Ryrie A., Being Protestant in Reformation Britain (Oxford: 2013) 120. 
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him to return to her family. She unexpectedly returned in 1645 and Phillips 
describes their reunion as follows: 

There dwelt in the Lane of St. Martins Le Grand, which was hard by, a 
Relation of our Author’s, one Blackborough, whom it was known he 
often visited, and upon this occasion the visits were the more narrowly 
observd, and possibly there might be a Combination between both 
Parties; the Friends on both sides concentring in the same action, though 
on different behalfs. One time above the rest, he making his usual visit, 
the Wife was ready in another Room, and on a sudden he was surprised to 
see one whom he thought to have never seen more, making Submission 
and begging Pardon on her Knees before him; he might probably at first 
make some shew of aversion and rejection; but partly his own generous 
nature, more inclinable to Reconciliation than to perseverance in Anger 
and Revenge, and partly the strong intercession of Friends on both sides, 
soon brought him to an Act of Oblivion, and a firm League of Peace for 
the future [...]. 41 

Annabel Patterson notes that ‘significantly, Phillips’ language for the recon¬ 
ciliation is itself political’. 42 Gordon Campbell and Thomas N. Corns note both 
the allusion to the Restoration settlement and to the reconciliation between 
Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost . 43 Yet the implications of the political language 
and of the echoes from Paradise Lost have gone unexamined. While Milton’s 
perspective cannot be equated with that of Phillips, whose political sympa¬ 
thies were possibly more royalist, it is worth noting that Phillips’ account makes 
explicit what remains implicit in Paradise Lost: the monarchical overtones of 
supplication. 44 The phrase Act of Oblivion’, of course, specifically aligns Milton 
with Charles 11 and turns Milton into a magnanimous monarch, merciful to his 
former enemies after a period of civil strife. The analogy is strengthened by 
the fact that Mary begs her husband to ‘pardon’ him. In recounting this hierar¬ 
chical reconciliation, Phillips also drew on the language of Paradise Lost. His 
claim that Milton was ‘more inclinable to Reconciliation than to perseverance 
in Anger and Revenge’ echoes Milton’s own description, in Paradise Lost, of 
God as merciful towards fallen humanity: ‘thou didst not doome / So strictly, 


41 Phillips E., The Life of Mr. John Milton, Flannagan, The Riverside Milton 24. 

42 Patterson A., “Say First, What Cause? The Origins of Paradise Lost’’, in Lunger Knoppers L. 
(ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Literature and the English Revolution (Oxford: 2012) 631. 

43 Campbell G. - Corns T.N., John Milton: Life, Work and Thought (Oxford: 2008) 168. 

44 For Phillips’ royalist leanings, see Flannagan, The Riverside Milton 18. 
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but much more to pitie encline’ (3.401-402; two lines later, Christ, too is charac¬ 
terized as ‘much more to pitie enclin’d’ [3.404]). In addition, the kneeling Mary 
Powell supplicates to her husband in a manner reminiscent of Eve’s supplica¬ 
tion to Adam. As in Paradise Lost, inner remorse does not seem to be a crucial 
factor: what matters most is Mary’s outwardly (and even semi-publicly) vis¬ 
ible submission to her husband. In both cases reconciliation between spouses 
is made possible by a wife’s self-abasement before a husband who is god-like 
both in his authority over, and his mercy towards, her. Although Milton had 
come to reject the monarchy as a political principle, and in spite of the empha¬ 
sis on the virtues of companionate marriage in Paradise Lost and the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, the hierarchical language of monarchy continued to 
provide a vocabulary for his representation of gender relations. This becomes 
especially evident in his understanding of reconciliation between an irate hus¬ 
band and his wife: Milton and Phillips share a conception of intimate recon¬ 
ciliation as modeled on royal pardoning and on the reconciliation between a 
divinely appointed monarch and his rebellious subjects. 

The Shakespearean play most clearly dominated by such hierarchical forms 
of forgiveness is Measure for Measure. Duke Vincentio’s pardoning of Lucio 
with the words ‘Thy slanders I forgive’ (5.1.511), a few lines before his closing 
monologue, captures the role and meaning of pardoning in the play: it under¬ 
scores both a ruler’s mercy and his discretion in meting out punishment, and 
therefore serves as a supreme enactment of the power which he has over his 
subjects. 45 In Measure for Measure, moreover, the postponement of pardon¬ 
ing further underscores its symbolic force: mercy comes when it is no longer 
expected—when a convict has resigned himself to death—and therefore 
seems all the more wondrous. 46 

Yet hierarchical reconciliation in Measurefor Measure aims to be more than 
an outward ritual—more than a public reassertion of the asymmetrical power 
relation between ruler and ruled. The Duke pardons his subjects only after he 
has succeeded in moulding their emotional lives: after they have experienced 
profound remorse and have become convinced that both their inner lives 
and their crimes are utterly exposed to his gaze. Indeed, remorse effectively 
becomes synonymous with this sense of exposure. This is illustrated especially 


45 All quotations from Measure for Measure are taken from the New Cambridge edition, 
edited by Brian Gibbons (Cambridge: 2006). 

46 For this reading of pardoning in the play, see also Spencer J.M., “Staging Pardon Scenes: 
Variations of Tragicomedy”, Renaissance Drama 21 (1990) 55-89; Little A.L. Jr, “Absolute 
Bodies, Absolute Laws, Staging Punishment in Measure for Measure", in Murray Kendall 
G. (ed.), Shakespearean Power and Punishment: A Volume of Essays (Madison, nj: 1998) 
89-112. 
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by Angelo’s response when he finds out that the Duke has known about his 
crime all long: 

Oh my dread lord, 

I should be guiltier than my guiltiness 

To think I can be undiscernible 

When I perceive your grace, like power divine, 

Hath looked upon my passes. 

( 5 - 1 - 359 - 363 ) 

For Angelo, to think that his crimes could escape the Duke’s gaze would be a 
crime in itself, and add to his guilt. Indeed, since Angelo has been prevented, 
by means of the bed-trick, from actually sleeping with Isabella, his crime is 
now effectively synonymous with his intention to do so, and the Duke there¬ 
fore sees into Angelo’s deepest and most secret desires. 

Angelo’s characterization of the Duke as ‘power divine’ is fitting not only 
because of the panoptic vision he attributes to him but also in view of the 
remorse which the Duke manages to instill in Angelo. The latter expresses his 
deep inner remorse at having disappointed Escalus, for example: ‘I am sorry 
that such sorrow I procure, / And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart / That 
I crave death more willingly than mercy’ (5.1.467-469). This remorse, since it 
is a prerequisite for Angelo’s pardoning, is also at the heart of the conceptual 
shift which the play investigates. While royal pardoning, as we have seen, is 
modelled on divine forgiveness in that is presupposes a divine ability to cancel 
out a crime, it is unlike divine forgiveness in that it is unrelated to remorse. 
Royal pardoning is gratuitous, even synonymous with oblivion, remorse a mat¬ 
ter between sinful humans and God. Similarly, in Milton pardoning is made 
possible by the supplicant’s outwardly visible self-abasement, not by her inner 
remorse. Duke Vincentio, by contrast, is not content with such outward reas¬ 
sertions of hierarchy. Rather, he seeks to engender an inner moral transfor¬ 
mation in his subjects akin to the remorse before God felt by sinful humans. 
It is in this sense that he can be said to apply divine forms of forgiveness to 
the human realm in a manner that seems novel in early modern culture. Such 
remorse before a ruler entails a form of political power that is more profound 
than the royal absolutism embodied, for example, by Charles 11 in that it 
extends the scope of that power into the subject’s mental sphere. 47 

The problem explored in Measure for Measure is that such a shift is possible 
only if a ruler has untrammeled, god-like access to his subjects’ inner lives and 


47 For the classic account of such power, see of course Foucault M., Discipline and Punish.: 
The Birth of the Prison, trans. A. Sheridan (New York: 1977). 
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has unlimited knowledge of their actions. Moreover, the play suggests that this 
shift renders the concept of remorse itself problematic. Remorse no longer 
emerges within the apolitical relationship between divine creator and sinful 
human beings but is occasioned by a subject’s awareness of a ruler’s power 
over him: Angelo feels remorse only when he has become convinced that none 
of his actions will go undetected by the Duke’s gaze. Similarly, unlike God, who 
forgives out of unconditional love, Duke Vincentio employs remorse not only 
as an instrument of political power but ultimately seems to use it also in the 
service of a more personal agenda whose logic remains enigmatic and which 
strains the play’s comic ending almost to breaking point. This is, of course, sug¬ 
gested especially by his famous out-of-the-blue marriage proposal to Isabella, 
which she meets with silence. Modern directors have perhaps been espe¬ 
cially eager to stage this as a problematic and even sinister moment, at which 
Isabella is subjected once more to a ruler’s sexual desires, but the tensions and 
ambivalence built into it are inescapable. 48 

The play also offers an alternative form of mercy, represented by Isabella, 
and similar to the forgiveness model we have encountered in Tillotson’s ser¬ 
mon. When, in Act 2, Scene 2, Isabella pleads with Angelo for her brother’s life, 
she effectively asks him to model his own judicial practice on divine mercy: 
‘How would you be / If he, which is the top of judgment, should / But judge 
you as you are?’ (2.2.77-89). The concept of mercy proposed here is similar to 
the pardons eventually granted by Duke Vincentio in that it presents divine 
clemency as a template for human justice, yet it also differs radically from 
them in that it also asks the ruler to acknowledge his own guilt before God. 
This in fact robs the ruler of his divine status and turns him into a fallible, sin¬ 
ful human being. The pardon’s granted by Duke Vincentio, by contrast, effec¬ 
tively make him god-like in his power. In Measure for Measure Isabella’s more 
egalitarian mercy remains only a fleeting possibility and plays no role in the 
play’s denouement. Yet if pardoning by a god-like ruler is ultimately the only 
form of forgiveness available in Measure for Measure, the play also voices deep 
misgivings about the notion that divine mercy can serve as a model for human 
justice. Indeed, as Sarah Beckwith notes, ‘it is [...] apparent what the human 
costs are in the terrible exposure and humiliation of [Vincentio’s] subjects. 
Here the secrets of the confessional are not so much protected as used as part 


48 See for example Angela Stock’s overview in Gibbons’ edition (68-84). 
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of the state apparatus. And it is confession itself that has collapsed entirely 
into the coercive external apparatus of the state’. 49 

A particularly fraught form of the hierarchical forgiveness that predominates 
in Measure for Measure occurs in Act 2, Scene 2 of King Lear . 50 In response to 
Lear’s bitter complaints about Goneril’s ‘sharp-toothed unkindness’ (2.2.324), 
Regan defends her sister and suggests that Lear make amends with her: 

Regan 

O, sir, you are old: 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine. You should be ruled and led 

By some discretion, that discerns your state 

Better than you yourself. Therefore I pray you 

That to our sister you do make return; 

Say you have wronged her, sir. 

Lear 

Ask her forgiveness? 

Do you but mark how this becomes the house: 

[Kneels] Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 

Age is unnecessary. On my knees I beg 

That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 


49 Beckwiths Shakespeare andthe Grammar of Forgiveness (Ithaca: 2011) 75. Beckwith reads 
Shakespeare’s exploration of forgiveness in the late plays as a sustained response to the 
transformations in the languages and forms of repentance and forgiveness introduced 
by the Reformation. In broad terms, Protestantism no longer understood penance as 
a matter of ritual actions presided over by a priest but as a form of inner repentance. 
Forgiveness, therefore, could no longer be granted by a priest acting on the public, visible 
authority of the Catholic Church; nor could it be obtained by virtue of the priest’s ritual 
utterances. In the absence of such conventional procedures, Beckwith argues, forgiveness 
lost its collective epistemological moorings: how can one be certain that forgiveness has 
indeed taken place if it is radically inward and therefore invisible, a matter of faith alone? 
I am indebted to Beckwith’s analysis for this article, yet she does not discuss the equally 
fundamental transformation in forgiveness discourses that I seek to elucidate here: the 
application of divine forgiveness paradigms to “horizontal”, interpersonal relations. 

50 I follow the scene divisions in R.A. Foakes’ edition of the play (London: 1997). Quotations 
from King Lear are also taken from this edition. 
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Regan 

Good sir, no more. These are unsightly tricks. 

Return you to my sister. 

(2.2.335-347) 

As his sarcastic confession makes clear, Lear sees Regan’s request as a humili¬ 
ation that only confirms the inversion of traditional hierarchies which she 
and Goneril have brought about. The crime for which he seeks forgiveness is 
his old age, and he suggests it is absurd for a royal father to beg forgiveness 
from his daughters. The omission of Regan’s ‘sir’ from the Folio version of the 
play turns Regan’s request into an instruction and lends a degree of support to 
Lear’s response. While she initially addresses Lear as ‘your highness’ (2.2.317), 
she now does away with such formalities and takes control, agitated as she 
is by what she sees as Lear’s unreasonable accusations against Goneril. 51 Yet 
it is primarily Lear himself who, as a (former) monarch, assumes that asking 
for forgiveness is a necessarily hierarchical affair, a gesture that requires self- 
abasement on his part, much like Eve’s supplication with Adam in Paradise 
Lost. Regan’s complaint that ‘these are unsightly tricks’ expresses in part her 
irritation with this. She is not asking Lear to ‘beg’; rather, it is Regan herself who 
‘prays’ her father to make amends with her sister. 

A radically different form of forgiveness occurs when Lear and Cordelia 
are reunited in Act 4, Scene 7—perhaps the most celebrated reconciliation 
scene in Shakespeare. Their reconciliation is especially illuminating within 
the larger argument of this article since Cordelia’s forgiveness of her father 
is utterly unlike the modern forgiveness scenarios outlined above, and more 
akin to Derrida’s notion of ‘pure’ forgiveness as a form of ‘madness’. Cordelia 
forgiveness of Lear is not a response to remorse on his part. Far from suggesting 
a causal relation between the sense of guilt which Lear expresses and her for¬ 
giveness of his deeds, she obliterates her father’s wrongdoings and effectively 
denies that they have occurred, in a gesture reminiscent of divine forgiveness 
as a radical erasure of sin: 

Lear 

Be your tears wet? Yes, faith; I pray weep not. 

If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

I know you do not love me, for your sisters 

Have, as I do remember, done me wrong. 

You have some cause, they have not. 


51 For this point, see also Kordecki L. - Koskinen K., Re-Visioning Lear’s Daughters: Testing 
Feminist Criticism and Theory (London: 2010) 118. 
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Cordelia 

No cause, no cause. 

(4.7.71-78) 

A few lines later Lear asks Cordelia to ‘forget and forgive; I am old and fool¬ 
ish’ (4.7.83-84), yet this is precisely what she has already done at ‘No cause, 
no cause’. Hers is an act of oblivion—a burying of all remembrance of former 
discords—of the kind recommended by Tillotson. The absence of a grammati¬ 
cal subject and finite verb from Cordelia’s words underlines their extraordinary 
generosity: her forgiveness of Lear exists outside ordinary time (and in this way 
makes oblivion possible) and cannot even be understood as an ‘action’ in the 
customary sense of that word, with Cordelia as its agent, or even Lear as its 
object. Rather, it is to be construed as a mysterious, unconditional gift—a form 
of radical forgiveness that is possible precisely because it forgives the unforgiv¬ 
able. Cordelia’s ‘no cause’, therefore, refers both to her erasure of a possible 
‘cause’ against Lear and to the causelessness of her own forgiveness. Indeed, 
Lear’s wronging of Cordelia can be forgiven only through such an act of grace 
‘without cause’; no amount of remorse or other form of recompense can ren¬ 
der it intrinsically forgivable. 52 

If Cordelia’s forgiveness is a response to Lear’s condition at all, it is primarily 
to his suffering and physical vulnerability—a vulnerability, moreover, that is 
not uniquely his but shared by all human beings, and even animals. Cordelia 
acts on a sense of universal humanity akin to that recommended by Tillotson 
in his forgiveness sermon: 

Was this a face 

To be opposed against the warring winds? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning? to watch, poor perdu, 

With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me should have stood that night 
Against my fire; and wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn 
In short and musty straw? Alack, alack! 

(4.7.32-40) 


52 Commenting on Henry vi’s response to the death of Winchester in 2 Henry vi, Agnes 
Heller makes a similar observation: ‘[rjadical goodness in Shakespeare has nothing to do 
with justice. The radically good is the one who forgives the unforgivable’. Heller A., The 
Time is Out of Joint: Shakespeare as Philosopher of History (Oxford: 2002) 155. 
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It is this suffering of vulnerable fellow human beings to which Lear himself 
has also become alert in the cause of the play, with Poor Tom as its central 
embodiment. Indeed, Lear’s newly acquired ability to recognize Poor Tom 
as an embodiment of ‘unaccommodated man’ (3.4.105) is at the heart of his 
moral transformation. An audience, therefore, may well construe Cordelia’s 
forgiveness of Lear as made possible in part by Lear’s newly acquired sensi¬ 
tivity to the pain of others, yet Cordelia herself does not posit a correlation 
between the two. 

The extraordinary, logic-defying nature of Cordelia’s forgiveness is under¬ 
lined by Lear’s fantasy about reenacting it in an unending series of rituals: 

Come, let’s away to prison; 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage. 

When thou dost ask me blessing I’ll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too— 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out— 

And take upon’s the mystery of things 
As if we were God’s spies. 

( 5 - 3 - 6 - 15 ) 

If this moment echoes Lear’s kneeling down in front of Regan in Act 2, Scene 2, 
this time Lear’s request for forgiveness is sincere, while his kneeling down no 
longer signifies only self-abasement. Rather, Lear’s asking for forgiveness is 
now part of a reciprocal ritual, in which Cordelia, in turn, asks for his bless¬ 
ing. Moreover, Lear sees Cordelia’s forgiveness not as a single, definitive event 
but as something for which he will ask time and again and which will there¬ 
fore never be finished. Indeed, he would almost like their future life together 
to be reduced to a ritual reenactment of forgiveness. At the same time, such 
endlessly repeated forgiveness is part of the withdrawal from the world about 
which Lear is fantasizing here, and part of his acceptance of his imprisonment 
at the hands of Goneril, Regan and Edmund. Forgiveness as an act of uncondi¬ 
tional grace, therefore, has at best an extremely limited purchase on the tragic 
world of the play. Like Isabella’s egalitarian mercy, it is ultimately glimpsed 
only as a fleeting possibility: Lear’s fantasy of perpetually renewed forgiveness 
is, of course, cut short by Cordelia’s death. 

The question of reconciliation returns with especial intensity in the 
romances. I have singled out The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest as my case 
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studies here. Both plays are centrally concerned with the question of whether 
reconciliation is possible after destructive interpersonal conflicts, and with the 
forms that such reconciliation can take. It is especially relevant for the over¬ 
all argument of this article that in The Winter’s Tale Leontes feels deep, self- 
tormenting remorse about his irrational and extreme marital jealousy, which 
has resulted in the deaths of his wife Hermione and his son Mamillius (the 
play is famously ambivalent on the question of whether Hermione has indeed 
died). Yet far from leading to forgiveness, Leontes’ remorse produces a stale¬ 
mate. No amount of remorse seems sufficient to render his terrible crime 
forgivable. Indeed, Paulina insists that Leontes’ repentance is futile since his 
misdeeds are beyond repentance: 

O thou tyrant, 

Do not repent these things, for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir. Therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. 

(3.2.204-207) 

Leontes resolves to do daily penance at the graves of Hermione and Mamillius, 
yet without hope of absolution, and at the beginning of Act 5, he still seems 
destined to feel remorse and repent until his dying day. Urging Leontes to ‘for¬ 
give himself’, Cleomenes attempts to reassure him that he has ‘done enough’ 
and that he has even ‘paid down / More penitence than done trespass’. 53 Yet 
Leontes is caught in his self-sustaining guilt: 

Whilst I remember 

Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 

My blemishes in them, and so still think of 

The wrong I did myself, which was so much 

That heirless it hath made my kingdom, and 

Destroyed the sweet’st companion that e’er man 

Bred his hopes out of. (5.1.6-12) 

It is Paulina who keeps reminding Leontes of his crimes, and who insists that 
his sense of guilt remain undiminished. Indeed, the notion that through his 
16-year period of penance, Leontes has redeemed himself—and therefore that 
the heinousness of his crimes can be quantified—seems informed by political 


53 Shakespeare William, The Winter’s Tale, ed. J. Pitcher (London: 2010), 5.1.6,1, 3-4. All fur¬ 
ther quotations from the play are taken from this edition. 
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rather than purely ethical or spiritual considerations. Dion states that Paulina’s 
insistence that Leontes never remarry poses a danger to the continuation of 
the realm: 

You [...] consider little 

What dangers, by his highness’ fail of issues, 

May drop upon his kingdom and devour 

Incertain lookers-on. (5.1.25-28) 

Of course, Paulina’s uncompromising stance is part of a larger plan to restore 
Hermione to her husband, and when Leontes agrees never to remarry until 
‘[his] first queen’s again in breath’ (5.1.83), she is in fact preparing him for the 
miracle of her resurrection. Leontes’ eventual reunion with the wife whom he 
had killed (or thought he had killed) comes when he has resigned himself to 
the idea that nothing can absolve or undo his wrongful actions. Yet Leontes’ 
remorse does not in itself render his reunion and reconciliation with Hermione 
possible. Rather, when Hermione’s statue comes to life, Leontes is required 
to make a leap of faith. Paulina asks him, and the other characters present, to 
credit the reality of Hermione’s resurrection in the mode of religious belief: 
‘It is required / You do awake your faith’ (5.3.94-95). That is to say, he needs to 
believe in her resurrection as a sacramental miracle that takes place in spite of 
the continuing reality and absoluteness of his own crimes, just as divine grace 
does not erase the fact of human sinfulness. Moreover, although Leontes’ own 
remorse, and his sense that he cannot be forgiven, do play an important role 
in making the resurrection a possibility, this miracle is ultimately not brought 
about by Leontes’ own penance. Indeed, the statue of Hermione initially 
strikes Leontes with a renewed sense of his own guilt: ‘There’s magic in thy 
majesty, which has / My evils conjured to remembrance’ (5.3.39-40). He can 
only move beyond this, and be reunited with Hermione, by accepting the real¬ 
ity of the miracle of the statue’s coming to life, and with this the partial erasure 
of his misdeeds—and to do so in the knowledge that both of these things are 
an impossibility. The Winter’s Tale can be said to examine the conceptual shift 
with which this article is concerned in that it explores in what sense remorse 
can serve as a road to interpersonal reconciliation (as opposed to divine for¬ 
giveness). Yet the play ultimately suggests that after grievous wrongs of the 
kind committed by Leontes, reconciliation—a future beyond those wrongs—is 
possible only as an unaccountable, miraculous gift, rather than as a response 
to human penance and remorse. 

John Pitcher aptly describes the Hermione’s resurrection as a ‘counter- 
factual’ that is possible only in the world of romance, where the distinction 
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between the factual and the illusory is blurry and the two can in fact co-exist. 54 
Indeed, the play suggests that it is especially in the make-believe world of the 
theatre that faith in a future after tragedy is possible, since it is in the the¬ 
atre that the distinction between reality and fiction is temporarily bracketed 
and the dead can be brought to life, the traumas of the past partially undone. 
This means that Paulina’s injunction to ‘awake your faith’ is also addressed 
to the audience, who are asked to suspend common sense explanation that 
Hermione simply went into hiding for sixteen years, and credit, against their 
better knowledge, the theatrical marvel unfolding before their eyes. Yet The 
Winter’s Tale also draws attention to the tragic loss that remains unredeemed 
by miracles. Hermione has aged and the final reconciliation scene is haunted 
by the spectre of the boy Mamillius, whose death cannot be reversed, and by 
Paulina’s grief over the death of Antigonus: 

I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to some withered bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 

Lament till I am lost. (5.3.132-135) 

Leontes’ sudden announcement, in response to Paulina’s words, that Camillo 
will marry her, can hardly undo the power of her grief further to darken the 
play’s closing scene. Given Leontes’ indirect responsibility for Antigonus’ 
death, moreover, his sudden decision over Paulina’s future love-life is likely 
to disturb audiences. 

In the final act of The Tempest Prospero exchanges his vengefulness for a 
more forgiving attitude. 55 He does so because Ariel has alerted him to the suf¬ 
fering which Prospero has inflicted on Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio and their 
company, and because he is convinced that their suffering has made them 
‘penitent’. 56 The aim of his project, then, was to instill remorse in his wrongdo¬ 
ers, and especially in Antonio. This remorse now makes forgiveness possible. 
Yet Prospero’s forgiveness of Antonio is at best partial, and tinged with undi¬ 
minished resentment. It is only when Antonio is still under Prospero’s spell, 
incapable of responding to or even registering the latter’s words, that Prospero 


54 Shakespeare, The Winter’s Tale 6. 

55 For analyses of this moment, see Beckwith, Shakespeare and the Grammar of Forgiveness 
148-150 and Van Dijkhuizen J.F., Pain and Compassion in Early Modern English Literature 
and Culture (Cambridge: 2012) 240-242. 

56 Shakespeare William, The Tempest, ed. V. Mason Vaughan - A.T. Vaughan (London: 2011) 
5.1.28. All further quotations from the play are taken from this edition. 
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is prepared to acknowledge him as ‘brother mine’ (5.1.75) and forgives him. 57 
By contrast, later, when Antonio is fully conscious, Prospero addresses him as a 
‘most wicked sir, whom to call brother / Would even infect my mouth’ (5.1.130- 
131). Moreover, whereas Prospero initially offers Antonio full forgiveness as a 
person (‘I do forgive thee’ [5.1.78]), this time he merely forgives Antonio’s ‘rank¬ 
est fault’ (5.1.132). The second formulation suggests a split between Antonio on 
the one hand and his crimes on the other, and therefore a more limited forgive¬ 
ness, in which Prospero absolves Antonio’s wrongdoings but does not accept 
him once again as his brother. The degree to which Prospero and Antonio can be 
said to reconcile remains elusive, therefore. Unlike Alonso, moreover, Antonio 
never expresses remorse and it seems clear that Prospero’s confidence in the 
penitence of all of his wrongdoers—at the beginning of the final scene—was 
premature. Indeed, Antonio remains virtually silent throughout the play’s clos¬ 
ing scene and this makes the problem of his remorse an acute one: Antonio’s 
feelings at this point remain unknowable and this compromises the reconcili¬ 
ation that marks the comic ending of the play. 

That the question of reconciliation and forgiveness remains unresolved 
in the play’s closing scene is underlined by the fact that it also forms the cen¬ 
tral theme in Prospero’s epilogue. He famously asks the audience to pardon 
his faults and to ensure his forgiveness by praying for him. Whereas Prospero 
initially wished to punish others for their wrongdoings, now he confesses 
to unspecified crimes of his own. At no point does Prospero express remorse 
for his ‘faults’ (18), however; nor does he present remorse as a reason why 
he should be forgiven. Rather, Prospero urges the audience to forgive him, 
and in this way release him from the fictional world of the play, because the 
audience itself is also in need of forgiveness: ‘As you from crimes would par¬ 
doned be, / Let your indulgence set me free’ (Epilogue, 19-20). As in the ser¬ 
mon by Tillotson, universal human fallibility and sinfulness should render all 
human beings willing to forgive others. In addition to this, Prospero presents 
his loss of magical power as a reason for forgiving him. Without his magical art, 
he is a vulnerable human being; and this renders him dependent on others and 
therefore eligible for forgiveness. 

As the epilogue suggests, then, The Tempest ultimately presents universal 
human vulnerability, as well as a universal human capacity for sin—rather 
than a wrongdoer’s remorse—as reasons for forgiveness. In doing so, more¬ 
over, the play suggests that such forgiveness is a fundamentally religious act, 
intelligible only if it is couched in the language of divine forgiveness. Prospero 
simultaneously asks for forgiveness from God and from the audience: 


57 I am indebted forthis point to Beckwith, Grammar of Forgiveness 168. 
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my ending is despair, 

Unless I be relieved by prayer, 

Which pierces to that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. (15-17) 

Like divine forgiveness, interpersonal reconciliation is a matter of grace, an 
act of faith that is ultimately unrelated to penance or remorse on the part of a 
wrongdoer. 


5 Conclusion 

I have characterized early modern conceptions of reconciliation as revolv¬ 
ing around hierarchical pardoning, rather than inner remorse on the part 
of a perpetrator. In this respect, early modern reconciliation paradigms dif¬ 
fer radically from modern scenarios, which privilege heartfelt inner remorse 
on the part of a wrongdoer as a key to reconciliation—I have referred to this 
paradigm as “remorse-based forgiveness”. In early modernity, remorse figures 
especially in divine forgiveness scenarios: humans have an obligation to feel 
remorse for their sins towards God, although their remorse does not in itself 
ensure forgiveness. I have read Paradise Lost as an exponent of this early mod¬ 
ern reconciliation paradigm: Adam and Eve reconcile because Eve humbles 
herself before Adam. Remorse, by contrast, is an emotion which they express 
only before God, not to each other. In Paradise Lost, as in other early modern 
texts I have discussed, divine and interpersonal forgiveness mirror each other 
only in that both require supplication and self-humiliation—before God and 
before a superior or more powerful human being respectively. 

In spite of this, the idea that remorse can be a requirement for interper¬ 
sonal reconciliation is not altogether alien to early modern culture. Indeed, 
the beginnings of the idea that remorse is also applicable to interpersonal rec¬ 
onciliation can be traced at least in part to the early modern era. This becomes 
clear from the representation of reconciliation in Shakespeare’s plays, in which 
remorse is a recurrent theme, and which explore the ways in which remorse 
can enable reconciliation between people. Yet in Shakespearean narratives of 
reconciliation, remorse also remains a problematic component: it can be with¬ 
held or unknowable (as in The Tempest ), it can lead to spiritual deadlock (as 
in The Winter’s Tale) and it can be a mere tool in the consolidation of state 
power (as in Measure for Measure). In the four plays analysed in this article, 
moreover, reconciliation ultimately requires a leap of faith in the possibility 
of a future after traumatic conflict. Reconciliation in Shakespeare remains 
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fundamentally a matter of grace, and therefore a fundamentally religious 
gesture. No amount of remorse or penance can render genuinely destructive 
wrongs forgivable, and in such cases, reconciliation, like divine grace, can only 
be an unconditional gift. In other words, to transfer divine forgiveness to the 
human sphere is to turn interpersonal reconciliation at least potentially into 
a form of grace. This, in Shakespeare, is perhaps the only way to forgive the 
unforgivable. 
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PART 6 


Transcuiturai Notions of Anger 



CHAPTER 18 


Royal Wrath: Curbing the Anger of the Sultan 

N. Zeynep Ye Ice 


‘Our mercy will excel our wrath,’ cried Prime Minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
during a political rally on March 3, 2014. 1 While his audience did not seem 
surprised by the remark, his opponents found his statement cataclysmic. His 
secularist opponents deemed these words as outright hypocrisy, given that the 
angry speeches of Erdogan had become a commonplace in the course of the 
preceding eight months. Several commentators, in fact, had already warned 
against the rising tone of anger in Erdogan’s mood. 2 More conservative and 
religious opponents, on the other hand, were scandalized by the remark. 
These words actually derive from the sayings of the Prophet, where God said to 
Muhammad ‘My mercy excels my wrath.’ 3 Commentators found these words 
unfit for a believer to utter, with such appropriation of God’s words deemed 
inappropriate as it gives away the fact that the speaker regards himself as supe¬ 
rior to mankind. 4 Coming from a religious background with the relevant edu¬ 
cation, Prime Minister Erdogan, however, probably meant no blasphemy. 

One might expect the introductory paragraph above to appear in a vol¬ 
ume on contemporary politics. The actions of a twenty-first century political 
leader would not have been my choice for the beginning of an article on early 
modern anger had Prime Minister Erdogan not pronounced the words, ‘We 
are the offspring of the Conqueror,’ during another political rally twelve days 


1 “Bafbakan Erdogan’m Isparta Mitingi’nde yaptigi konu§mamn tam metni, 3 Mart 2014” 
[The full text of the Isparta Rally of Prime Minister Erdogan, 3 March 2014], date of access: 
14 March 2014, http://www.akparti.org.tr/site/haberler/basbakan-erdoganin-isparta-mitin 
ginde-yaptigi-konusmanin-tam-metnii/6on6#i. 

2 The Turkish Medical Association, for example, issued a press release on March 15, and 
declared: ‘We are worried about the emotional state of Prime Minister Erdogan.’ http://www 
.ttb.org.tr/index.php /Haberler/basbakan- 4447.html. 

3 Sahih Muslim, Book 037, Number 6627, trans. A.H. Siddiqui (Lahore: 1976). 

4 See, for example, Atdbaz F., “SenKimsin?” [Who are you?] 06.03.2014, date of access: 14.03.2014, 
http://www.ortadogugazetesi.net/haber.php?id=33859 and Donmez A. - GiirbulakT. - Avci 
K., “Tehlikeli soz: Rahmetimiz gazabimizi afacaktir”, [Dangerous word: Our mercy will excel 
our wrath], Zaman Daily Newspaper, 3 March 2014, date of access: 14 March 2014,http://www 
.zaman.c0m.tr/p0litika_tehlikeli-s0z-rahmetimiz-gazabimizi-asacaktir_2202800.html. 
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later. 5 The ‘Conqueror’ is Mehmed II (d. 1481), the famous Ottoman sultan, who 
conquered Constantinople/Istanbul in 1453. The mention of the ‘Conqueror’ 
is an overt allusion to Erdogan’s overwhelming entry into the first league of 
the political arena with his election as mayor of Istanbul in 1994. ‘Conquering 
Istanbul’ was not the only thing the two men had in common. Mehmed 11 was 
also notorious for his quick temper. ‘His wrath excelled his gentleness,’ it was 
said. His contemporaries would have preferred for him to have possessed the 
quality identified by the phrase ‘my mercy excelled my wrath.’ 6 

These historical parallels are intended to serve as a starting point for an 
exploration of the notion of anger in the Ottoman context of the early mod¬ 
ern period. Deemed a role model by his successors, Mehmed 11 will be the 
focus of this exploration. On the basis of his actions and the representations 
thereof through a period of approximately 150 years, the following paragraphs 
will trace the conditions, manifestations and expressions of his wrath, seeking 
to explain how it shaped, reinforced and helped perpetuate the image and the 
authority of the Ottoman sultan. 

This exploration is mainly based on four sources representative of different 
phases of the 150 years under question. The authors belonged to court circles, 
and as individuals they had first-hand experience with the rulers during more 
than one reign. The first of these authors, Tursun Beg (d. 1490s), was an exact 
contemporary of Mehmed 11. He served the Sultan in the high-ranking capac¬ 
ity of Secretary of the Council of State and also as Chief Financial Officer of 
Anatolia. He was in the service of the grand vizier Mahmud Pasha for twelve 
years. He accompanied the Sultan and the grand vizier in several campaigns, 
including the siege of Constantinople/Istanbul. His posts gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to personally observe both the events of the period and the attitudes of 
the Sultan. Tursun’s work, History of the Conqueror ( Tarih-i Ebii’l-Feth), a chron¬ 
icle of events within the genre of advice literature, was intended as a guide for 
the reigning Sultan Bayezid 11 (d. 1512) and his successors. 7 

The second source is the History of the House of Osman (Tevarih-i AL-i 
‘Osman) by the famous Ottoman statesman Kemalpa§azade (d. 1534). Although 
the author began his career in the military, he left it to pursue a career in 
the learned establishment. Kemalpa§azade, who served Bayezid 11, Selim 1 


5 “Ba§bakan Erdogan'dan onemli a<pklamalar [Important messages from Prime Minister 
Erdogan]” Hurriyet, 15 March 2014, date of access: 15 March 2014, http://www.hurriyet.com.tr/ 
gundem/26oi270i.asp. 

6 Tursun Bey, Tdrih-iEbu'l-Feth, ed. M. Tulum (Istanbul: 1977) 26. 

7 Inalcik H., “Tursun Beg, Historian of Mehmed the Conqueror’s Time”, in Inalcik H. (ed), 
The Middle East and the Balkans under the Ottoman Empire: Essays on Economy and Society 
(Bloomington: 1993) 417-431- 
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(d. 1520) and Suleyman 1 (d. 1566), was a first-hand witness to major events and 
an esteemed advisor. His History was initially commissioned by Bayezid n, and 
covers the period until 1508. The initial commission comprised seven books, 
but Kemalpa§azade completed ten books before his death, covering also the 
first decade of Sultan Suleyman’s reign. 8 

The third author guiding this study is Mustafa Ali (d. 1600), an Ottoman 
bureaucrat who rose from the ranks of the learned establishment. He also 
served in several capacities such as janissary secretary, provincial governor and 
director of finance. Ali served as secretary in Lala Mustafa Pasha’s chancery. He 
largely spent his career moving between provincial posts, which caused him 
to feel quite bitter toward the central administration. He started writing his 
dynastic history, Essence of History ( Kiinhii’t Ahbar), in Damascus, where he 
made friends with Kinalizade Ali (d. 1571), our fourth author. 9 Kmahzade was 
a member of the learned establishment. His career was typical of an Ottoman 
scholar who climbed his way through various professorships level by level. 
He served the high-ranking judgeships of Damascus, Cairo, Bursa, Edirne and 
Istanbul, followed by the military judgeship of Anatolia. This route would have 
lead to the highest ranking religious post of Sheikhul-Islam, had death not 
intervened. 10 Kinahzade’s High Ethics ( Ahlak-tAlai ) is a work of ethics based on 
Aristotelian principles and medieval Muslim theories. While this work reflects 
in a theoretical manner the attitude toward anger at the end of the period in 
question, its main views are quite similar to those espoused in a more popular 
piece of advice literature, the Translation of Attar’s Book of Advice {Terceme-i 
Pendname-i Attar), presented to Prince Selim (later Sultan Selim 11) in 1566. * I 11 

Modern theories include anger among the fundamental emotions along 
with happiness, sadness, fear and disgust, since ‘they represent survival-related 
patterns of responses to events in the world that have been selected for over 
the course of our evolutionary history.’ 12 In this sense, anger has been attrib¬ 
uted several functions operating both at the personal and at the social level. 
On the personal level, anger has been related to self-defense, as it serves the 
function of organizing and regulating physiological and psychological pro¬ 
cesses. Theorists have emphasized the role of anger in regulating social and 


8 Ibn Kemal, Tevarih-i Al-i Osman vn.Defter, ed. §. Turan (Ankara: 1991). 

9 On Mustafa Ali, see Fleischer C., Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman Empire: The 
Historian Mustafa Ali (1547-7600) (Princeton: 1986). 

I o Kmahzade Ali, Ahlak-i Alai, ed. A.S. Oktay(Istanbul: 2012) 5-6. 

II Bilgin A. (ed.), Terceme-i Pendname-i Attar (Istanbul: 1998). 

12 Cornelius R.R.,“Theoretical Approaches to Emotion”, SpeechEmotion-2000 (2000) 3-10, 
http://www.isca-speech.0rg/archive_0pen/speech_em0ti0n/spem_003.html. 
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interpersonal behaviour as well as its place as a driving force in overcoming 
obstacles blocking the achievement of a specific goal. 13 

An essentialist analysis of emotions has increasingly given way to interpre¬ 
tations of emotions as social constructs. The essentialist approach tended to 
see emotions as internal, irrational, natural and universal physiological and 
psychological processes. Social constructivist approaches, on the other hand, 
evaluate emotions in relation to cultural norms. As such, anger appears as one 
of the fundamental emotions shaped by the social and cultural system of a 
given society. 14 In our case, then, investigating a powerful emotion like anger 
has the potential to tell us a lot about the cultural system of early modern 
Ottoman society. 

Given the lack of personal accounts, let alone the possibility of empirical 
study on physiological markers like changes in endocrine levels and the cen¬ 
tral nervous system, attempting ‘a history of emotions’ proves almost impos¬ 
sible at the level of individual analysis. 15 In this case, a historian trying to make 
sense of emotions experienced by early modern Ottomans has little choice 
but to follow Randolph R. Cornelius and ‘look at what the emotions accom¬ 
plish socially.’ 16 If it is in fact, as Norbert Elias pointed out for courtly societies, 
‘the structure of society that requires and fosters a specific standard of affect- 
control,’ 17 then with narrative material at hand, the historian may be able to 
discern the norms specific to a given culture regarding who gets to experience 
and display a particular emotion as well as when and why, towards whom, how 
and to what extent. 18 


13 Cornelius, “Theoretical Approaches” and Lemerise E.A. - Dodge K.A., “The Development 
of Anger and Hostile Interactions”, in Lewis M. et al. (eds.), Handbook of Emotions, 3rd ed. 
(New York: 2008) 730-741, here 730. 

14 Pollock L.A., “Anger and the Negotiation of Relationships in Early Modern England”, The 
HistoricalJournal 47,3 (2004) 568 and Keltner D. - Haidt J., “Social Functions of Emotions 
at Four Levels of Analysis”, Cognition and Emotion 13 (1999) 505-521, here 513-514. 

15 For a four-level analysis model, see Keltner and Haidt, “Social Functions of Emotions” 
509. Dacher Keltner and Jonathan Haidt propose four levels of analysis to evaluate the 
social functions of emotions: the individual level, the dyadic level related to the relation 
between two individuals, the group level involving a set of interacting individuals and the 
cultural level within a context of shared beliefs and norms. 

16 Cornelius, “Theoretical Approaches”. For an application of the social constructivist 
approach in an historical framework, see Konstan D., “Anger, Hatred, and Genocide in 
Ancient Greece”, Common Knowledge 13,1 (2007) 170-187. 

17 Elias N., “On Transformations of Aggressiveness”, Theory and Society 5, 2 (1978) 229-242, 
here 238. 

18 Cornelius, “Theoretical Approaches”. 
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In the case of Mehmed n and his successors (including an aspiring non- 
dynastic successor like a certain modern-day political leader of a republic), 
what has anger accomplished and how has it accomplished it? If emotions 
are ‘cultural products that owe their meaning and coherence to learned social 
rules,’ 19 as argued by social constructivists, early modern Ottomans seem to 
have defined those rules quite clearly in their narratives. A focused reading of 
the extant sources demonstrates a multi-level process of creating, presenting, 
representing and maintaining an image of the authoritarian ruler capable of 
justly managing an empire. This process entails defining identities and roles 
with the help of emotions, whereby these definitions along with the relevant 
emotion types shape and perpetuate ideologies and power structures. 20 

The Ottoman sultan was regarded as ‘the shadow of God on earth’ ( es-sul- 
tan ziUuUahifi’i-arz). Fifteenth century chronicler Ne§ri (d. 1520), for example, 
started his history by explaining this conviction and stressing that the sultan 
was endowed with the power to find the right path through the guidance of the 
prophets. Oru£ Beg (d. c. 1502), another early Ottoman chronicler, claimed that 
all writers should write about the morals of the rulers of their time because 
these rulers are the ‘shadow of God on earth’. 21 As such, the Ottoman sultan 
was expected to possess the qualities of God, including ‘mercy excelling wrath.’ 
And yet, despite being ‘the Merciful, the Compassionate’ (Rahman and Rahim), 
was God not wrathful as reflected by several verses in the Quran? The Quran 
clearly delineates the limits and conditions of God’s wrath:'[...] do not over¬ 
step the bounds, or My wrath will descend on you. Anyone on whom My wrath 
descends has truly fallen. Yet I am most forgiving towards those who repent, 
believe, do righteous deeds, and stay on the right path.’ 22 

The seeming contradiction between wrath and mercy, whether divine or 
royal, is ever present in Ottoman accounts. However, rather than being per¬ 
ceived as a contradiction, the two emotions are presented as a dichotomy 
inherent in the nature of the ruler. Royal wrath in the eyes of the early modern 
Ottomans resembled the wrath of God. The Islamic notion of the wrath of God 
followed that of Abrahamic religions in general. In other words, mercy and 


19 Ibidem. 

20 Keltner - Haidt, “Social Functions of Emotions", 513-14. 

21 Ne§ri, Kitabi Cihan-numa - Negri tarihi, ed. F.R. Unat - M.A. Koymen, vol. 1 (Ankara: 1995) 
5; Orug Beg, Orug Beg Tarihi, ed. N. Atsiz (Istanbul: 1972) 17. 

22 QURAN, 20:81-82. Quranic references are from: The Qur’an: English Translation and 
Parallel Arabic Text, trans. M.A.S. Abdelhaleem, rev. ed. (Oxford: 2010). 
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wrath were both inherent qualities of God. 23 As God’s wrath would be upon 
those who sinned against him, so would the sultan’s be on those who slighted 
him. This transference of a divine quality onto an earthly ruler is in fact very 
similar to the transference of ira Del to ira regls in the medieval European con¬ 
text. In other words, if the anger of God could be a good and justified thing, 
so could that of the ruler. 24 There was, then, a time and a place to be angry, as 
Tursun Beg advised: ‘at the place of mercy and at the time of wrath, now be a 
healing lotion, then be like fire.’ 25 

Discussing the reparation of Constantinople after the conquest, 
Kemalpa§azade mentions two central elements involved in ruling the world: 
mercy and power. The author sees both in the aftermath of the conquest: ‘After 
burning [the city] to ashes with the fire of rage and violence, he [Mehmed n ] 
looked with merciful eyes and turned it into a decorated rose garden.’ 26 
Kemalpa§azade’s reasoning closely resembles that of the Greek historian 
Polybius (d. 118 bc), who wished ‘to convince his readers that Alexander had in 
fact behaved decently after the sack of rebellious Thebes.’ Although Alexander 
had destroyed the city in a rage, ‘he respected the temples of the gods.’ 27 

Admiring Alexander the Great and taking him as a role model, Mehmed 11 
wished not only to emulate, but also to surpass him. 28 As the Sultan was well- 
versed in the life and stories of Alexander, one wonders whether he modelled 
both his own expression and management of anger on that of the Macedonian 
ruler notorious for his outbursts of rage. Dwelling on the perceptions of 
Alexander’s wrath, Harris writes: 

What matters here, in any case, is what was believed about him. His sig¬ 
nificance in the present context is that although he was widely seen as a 
man of wrath, he was also regarded by many Greeks as a great hero. Like 
Achilles, whom he greatly admired, the figure of Alexander thus tended 


23 For Abrahamic notions of God’s wrath, see Butler M.S., Reclaiming Divine Wrath: A History 
of a Christian Doctrine and Its Interpretation (Oxford et at: 2011) 9,13. 

24 For medieval notions of ira Dei and ira regis, see Hyams P., “What Did Henry 111 of England 
Think in Bed and in French about Kingship and Anger?”, in Rosenwein B.H. (ed.), Anger’s 
Past: The Social Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca - London: 1998) 92-125, here 
100, and Little L.K., “Anger in Monastic Curses”, in Rosenwein B.H. (ed.), Anger’s Past 9-35. 

25 Tursun Bey, Tarih-i Ebu’l-Feth 28. 

26 ibn Kemal, Tevarih vii 96. 

27 Harris W, Restraining Rage: The Ideology of Anger Control in Classical Antiquity 
(Cambridge, ma: 2004) 237. 

2 8 For Mehmed 1 i’s interest in and knowledge of Alexander the Great, see Babinger, Mehmed 

the Conqueror and His Time, trans. R. Manheim (Princeton: 1978) 410, 499-500. 
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to undermine the cultural opposition to the expression of passionate 
anger. 29 

Given the Alexandrine literature available to Mehmed n in the form of the var¬ 
ious Iskendarnamah translations and Shahnamah copies, a similar comment 
could be made for the Sultan. 

Why did Sultan Mehmed get angry? Modern theories of anger, building 
on the Aristotelian notion of anger, 30 agree that the emotion is triggered by 
humiliation and insult. The insult or slight, perceived or real, is often taken as 
an assault on one’s honour and an injury to one’s public image. This perception 
frequently results in aggression. 31 It is also this sense of being slighted that jus¬ 
tifies anger. When Ottoman chroniclers present a specific instance of a sultan’s 
wrath, they usually present a justification of it as well. Their explanations con¬ 
vince the reader that the Sultan had every right to be angry and that he could 
not have acted otherwise. 

Mehmed n’s wrath frequently fell on the neighboring lords of Karaman in 
Anatolia. There were times when they were enemies, and times when they 
were allies. During a period of peace, the Sultan called Pir Ahmed, Lord of 
Karaman, to arms in an invasion of Egypt. Pir Ahmed was bound by his oath of 
alliance to join forces with the Sultan. When he failed to do so, ‘the fire of the 
wrath of the Sultan was excited.’ Tursun Beg justifies the anger of the Sultan 
by pointing to the breach of alliance, reinforcing his argument with a Quranic 
verse: ‘Those who pledge loyalty to you [Prophet] are actually pledging loyalty 
to God Himself—God’s hand is placed on theirs—and anyone who breaks his 
pledge does so to his own detriment’ (48U0). 32 Tursun Beg’s justification serves 
a triple purpose. First, he justifies the Sultan’s anger by appealing to a political 
norm. Having thus confirmed the offence causing the anger, he justifies the 
Ottoman assault on Karaman. Finally, by making reference to a Quranic verse 
relevant to the offence, in this case breach of loyalty, he makes the divine con¬ 
nection between God and the Sultan. The latter being the representative of 
the former, he is thus not only justified in punishing the ‘wrong-doer’, but also 
required to do so. 


2 9 Harris, Restraining Rage 235. 

3 o Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (New York: 2009) Book 1 v.5. 

31 Berkowitz L., “Anger: Its Nature and its Relation to Aggression”, in Pahlavan F. (ed.), 
Psychology of Emotions, Motivations and Actions: Multiple Facets of Anger: Getting Mad or 
Restoring Justice? (New York: 2011) 48, and Frevert U., Emotions in History. Lost and Found 
(New York: 2011) 5. 

32 Tursun Bey, Tarih-iEbu’l-Feth 146. 
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Mehmed n’s rage was unleashed at his western neighbours as well. When 
Mehmed marched to Trabzon on the eastern Black Sea coast, the voivode of 
Walachia took the occasion to kill two Ottoman frontier commanders and 
raid into Ottoman territory. When the news reached the Sultan, recounts 
the sixteenth century historian Ali, ‘the law of his blazing wrath came to be, 
avenging flames reached the skies with the zeal of Islam made to blaze by his 
flaming tongue.’ He wished to ‘save’ the people there. 33 Mehmed n’s wrath in 
this case was spurred by several reasons to do with the actions of the voivode. 
The voivode was supposedly an ally, and his assault on Ottoman territory in the 
absence of the Sultan meant betrayal. While betrayal alone would be a valid 
reason for retaliation on the part of the betrayed party, the assault also meant 
harm and danger to the territories and people under the Sultan’s protection. 
The danger and possibility of harm inflicted on his people occupied Mehmed’s 
attention while he was occupied elsewhere, thus introducing an obstruction to 
his immediate goal of conquering Trabzon. 

The most famous rival of Mehmed n in the east was probably Aq-qoyunlu 
Uzun Hasan. The Ottoman ruler seems to have been obsessed with fighting 
Hasan. According to Tursun Beg, this obsession was due both to Hasan’s expan¬ 
sion of his kingdom and to the fact that Mehmed could not find a worthier 
opponent to destroy. 34 Contemporary Ottoman chronicler Ne§ri also dwells 
on Mehmed’s intention to fight the Aq-qoyunlu ruler. However, rather than 
introducing the enmity as a competition for glory, Ne§ri emphasizes ill-advised 
actions on the part of Hasan who ‘did not respect the Sultan and wrecked 
Karaman.’ Since this was an insult to his honor, Mehmed n had to march 
against Hasan, Ne§ri writes. Following the battle, Mehmed did not pursue the 
retreating Aq-qoyunlu army, an act the chronicler attributes to ancient cus¬ 
tom: ‘At that moment, it was within reach of the Sultan; if he had marched on, 
he could have conquered the whole of the Persian lands and shortened Hasan 
the Tall. But he respected ancient custom and did not.’ 35 

Writing in the late 1520s, Kemalpa§azade slightly modifies the episode in 
order to explain Mehmed n’s decision to extend his mercy. Accordingly, hav¬ 
ing defeated his mighty rival, Mehmed’s wrath was acquiesced, and he found 
this defeat punishment enough for Hasan’s misconduct. The Sultan did not 


33 Ali Mustafa Bin Mehmed, Kiinhu'l-ahbar: c. 11, Fatih Sultan Mehmed devri, 1431-1481, ed. 
M.H. §enturk (Ankara: 2003) 120-21. On Mehmed 11 ’s wrath and his decision to march on 
Walachia, see also ibn Kemal, Tevarih vn 207. 

34 Tursun Bey, Tarih-i Ebii’l-Feth 152. 

35 Ne§ri Mehmed, Kitab-i Cihan-niima — Ne§ri tarihi, ed. F.R. Unat - M.A. Koymen (Ankara. 
1995) 821. 
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see it fit to ‘extinguish’ such a mighty dynasty. 36 Mehmed’s mercy had not 
come easily, however. Kemalpa§azade’s account demonstrates that the rage of 
the Sultan did not simmer down easily, even when Uzun Hasan showed signs 
of remorse: ‘Flames of wrath moved by the storming rage of the omnipotent 
and auspicious Sultan did not acquiesce. Such chastisement did not suffice to 
extinguish the fire of contempt that had already flared.’ 37 Later in the sixteenth 
century, Ali neither attributes the Sultan’s decision to Mehmed’s respect for 
ancient custom nor to his merciful attitude once his wrath was acquiesced. 
Ali recounts a war council deliberating over whether to pursue the retreating 
army and attributes the decision to Mahmud Pasha’s good council. 38 These dif¬ 
fering interpretations point not only to the rising level of bureaucratization 
of the Ottoman administration toward the end of the sixteenth century, but 
also to the fluctuating attitude toward anger throughout the 150-year period 
under discussion. While Negri’s Mehmed relies on ancient custom to make the 
decision even when angry, the wrath of Kemalpa§azade’s Mehmed is his own 
to decide. In the late sixteenth century, however, the decisions of a bureau¬ 
cratic administrative apparatus led by the grand vizier takes Ali’s center stage 
rather than the wrath and mercy of the Sultan, no matter how strong his 
emotions were. 

As seen in these two examples, Mehmed n’s wrath often translated into 
violent action in the form of military campaigns. Rage turning into a military 
campaign is a motif in Turkic legends as well. A case in point would be Oghuz 
Khan, who was furious with a certain Urum Khan for not submitting to his 
over-arching authority. 39 In both contexts, the defiance of an allegedly supe¬ 
rior authority gives rise to the anger. While military campaigns signify wrath 
and retaliation on a collective scale, royal wrath also targeted individuals. 
Mehmed’s fury often landed on those in his proximity, most commonly on his 
viziers. Halil Pasha was probably the first to have lost his life as a direct result of 
the wrath of Mehmed 11. Mehmed seems to have held a grudge against the old 
grand vizier as he was the one who had called back his abdicated father to the 
throne. Following the conquest of Constantinople, Halil Pasha was imprisoned 
in the towers and soon executed. 40 A similar case of accumulated rage ending 


36 ibn Kemal, Tevarik vn 331. 

37 Ibn Kemal, Tevarik vn 365. 

38 Ali, Kunhii'l-ahbar 160. 

39 Bayat F., Oguz Destan Diinyasi: Oguznamelerin Tarihi, Mitolojik Kokenleri ve Te§ekkiilii 
(Istanbul: 2006) 275-276. 

Ali, Kiinhu'l-ahbar 181. Also see ibn Kemal, Tevarih vn 90, and Tursun Beg, Tarih-i Ebii'l- 
Feth 35-37. 
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with execution involves Mehmed n’s famous grand vizier Mahmud Pasha. 
According to Ne§ri, Mehmed’s anger started building when Mahmud Pasha 
won a castle peacefully when the Sultan intended to take it by force. 41 Tursun 
Beg and Kemalpa§azade attribute the initial wrath to a misjudgement on the 
part of Mahmud Pasha relating to issues about Karaman. 42 While Mahmud 
Pasha was ultimately executed, he was reprimanded several times, fell from 
favour, and even dismissed from the grand vizierate before things came to that. 
In this case, like that of Halil Pasha, it seems that the execution did not come 
about as result of momentary rage but rather of an accumulation which grew 
gradually as a result of the proximity between the two men. 

Mehmed n’s wrathful attitude toward those in his proximity seems to have 
set the pattern for his successors who saw him as the epitome of the dynasty. 
His grandson Selim i was especially notorious for his rage at his viziers. As the 
rumour goes, the phrase ‘May you be vizier to Sultan Selim’ was a favourite pop¬ 
ular curse during his reign. 43 Of the five viziers who served him, three were exe¬ 
cuted under his command. Hersekzade Ahmed Pasha (d. 1517), the first grand 
vizier of the wrathful Sultan, was deposed after serving for two years, only to be 
reinstated after a year. Together with his grand vizieral services to Selim’s father 
Sultan Bayezid 11, Ahmed Pasha occupied the post for five individual terms. He 
was finally executed by Selim 1 44 Another victim of his proximity to the Sultan 
was Hemdem Pasha (d. 1514), who accompanied Selim 1 in the Persian cam¬ 
paign. The soldiers were not actually very pleased to be marching against the 
Safavids; the army felt uneasy about fighting other Muslims. The terrain was 
rough, the climate unfriendly and the march challenging. The soldiers raised 
their complaints to Hemdem Pasha and expressed their desire to return home. 
Kinahzade describes Hemdem Pasha as being ‘in the immediate circle of his 
majesty and privileged with full intimacy.’ Apparently this intimacy gave him 
the liberty to convey the complaints of the soldiers to the Sultan, only to arouse 
his wrath. Hemdem Pasha was executed on the spot by order of Selim 1. Years 
later, Kinahzade blamed the liberty with which Hemdem Pasha told the Sultan 
of the complaints on his ‘haughtiness based on intimacy.’ 45 


41 Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihdn-numd 765. 

42 Tursun Beg, Tarik-i Ebu'l-Feth 203, and Ibn Kemal, Tevarih vu 278. 

43 (lergi F., Kunku’L-Akbar’a gore n. Selim, 111. Murad, in. Mehmed devirleri veAU'nin tarihqiligi, 
unpublished PhD dissertation (Kayseri, ErciyesUniversitesi: 1996). 

44 For Selim i’s relationship with his viziers, see Kunt M. - Yelge Z.N., “Divan-i Hiimayun: 
le conseil imperial Ottoman et ses conseillers, 1450-1580”, in Michon C. (ed.), Conseils et 
conseillers dans I’Europe de la Renaissance (v. 1450-v. 1350) (Rennes: 2012) 309-311,332. 

45 Kinahzade Ali, Ahlak-i Alai 470. 
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Ottomans seem to have believed in the wisdom of staying at a reasonable 
distance from the ruler. ‘Proximity to the sultan is a burning fire’ warned the 
advice book presented to Prince Selim in 1566. 46 Elsewhere in the same advice 
book, we read: 

First, lords know not of friendship 
Do not wish for intimacy. 

Proximity to the sultan is a fire blazing 
Do not go near if you care for your well-being. 

Neither remain too far, lest you shiver and dry out 
Nor go too close, lest you catch fire and burn up. 47 

Not all viziers or royal intimates were executed as a result of the momen¬ 
tary rage of a sultan. Usually another high-ranking figure, or figures, would 
intervene on behalf of the accused vizier to curb the anger of the sultan. 
Mehmed ii’s grand vizier Rum Mehmed Pasha (d. 1470), for example, was at 
some point accused of misconduct. Secret intercessions and countless pleas 
saved him from execution. His life was spared and he was punished only by 
dismissal from office and a loss of favours. 48 Influential figures interceding on 
behalf of the object of fury is not a rare phenomenon in Ottoman sources. 
During the siege of Rhodes in 1522, Sultan Suleyman was furious with the com¬ 
mander Ayas Pasha because the latter was unable to achieve a decisive victory. 
Unlike Mehmed 11, Suleyman did not rush into a harsh and irreversible judge¬ 
ment. ‘Although the storm of his rage was ferocious,’ Kemalpa§azade reports, 
he did not hastily order the commander’s execution and confined himself to 
imprisoning him. Ayas Pasha was soon liberated and returned to office with 
the intercession of Ibrahim, the intimate companion and would-be-grand 
vizier of the Sultan 49 

Among several victims of Mehmed ii’s wrath, Ali also mentions Sinan 
Pasha. The author uses the example of Sinan Pasha not only to point out the 
wrathful nature of Mehmed 11, but also to illustrate the Sultan’s inconsistency. 
Sinan Pasha, a man of the religious class, was once a scholar at the highest level 
madrasah in the empire and the private tutor of the Sultan. Mehmed 11 seems 
to have had great affection and respect for him, so much so that he promoted 
Sinan to vizierate. It is then that the fortunes of this favoured companion 


46 Bilgin, Terceme-i Pendname-i ‘Attar 47. 

47 Ibidem 91. 

48 Ali, Kiinhii'l-ahbar 164. He too was executed in the end. 

49 Kemalpa§azade, Tevarih-iAl-i OsmanX. Defter, ed. §. Turan (Ankara: 1991) 160-161. 
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started to fluctuate. First, he was granted a position as scholar at the presti¬ 
gious madrasah of Fiagia Sophia, the church that was turned into a mosque 
on the Sultan’s orders. This was followed by another relatively high-ranking 
madrasah, Gallipoli. Just when it seemed that Sinan Pasha was climbing to the 
top, the wrath of the Sultan fell on him. He was imprisoned, only to be liberated 
with the intervention of other members of the learned establishment. He was 
then granted a relatively unimportant district and its madrasah. This meant 
exile from the capital. He was even punished with incarceration at the asylum 
at Nicea and was given fifty beatings a day. In time, he was pardoned thanks to 
bold intercessions on the part of the scholars. 50 Ali also accuses Mehmed n of 
‘dismissing, imprisoning, and executing valiant viziers like Mahmud Pasha and 
Gedik Ahmed Pasha because of trivial allegations.’ 51 

These accusations aimed at Mehmed n a century after his death probably 
served Ali’s purpose well in criticizing rulers of his own time, who quickly 
changed their minds and displayed inconsistent behaviour in dealing with 
their officials. 52 Ali argued that rulers should refrain from inconstancy. He 
explained: ‘It is not appropriate [for rulers] to immediately turn back and exe¬ 
cute those on whom they continuously bestowed favours. Similarly, to receive 
hastily into their proximity those at whom they have been angry is proof of 
the inconstancy and instability in their attitudes.’ 53 Whatever Ali’s motives 
for accusing Mehmed n of inconsistency, Kemalpa§azade seems to have been 
thinking along the same lines. Kemalpa§azade relates that Mahmud Pasha was 
granted governorship of Gallipoli a while after he was dismissed from the grand 
vizierate. This appointment had become possible only after ‘the violence of 
the rage and the grudge [of the Sultan] subsided and the heat of the fire of his 
wrath cooled down.’ Kemalpa§azade also presents the case as an example of 
Mehmed n’s inconsistent behavior, likening his character to the weather: ‘The 
Sultan of the time resembled the sky—now cloudy, then sunny. The clouds of 
his grace poured forth showers of favour and the thunderbolts of his rage cast 
down flames of destruction.’ 54 

By the end of the sixteenth century, royal wrath against viziers seems to 
have become a daily issue. Koca Sinan Pasha (d. 1596), five times grand vizier 
to two successive Ottoman sultans, openly declared in daily letters to Sultan 


50 Ali, Kunhu’l-ahbar 204. 

51 Ibidem 177. 

52 Mustafa Ali himself suffered from chasing after favours from the sultan. He believed that 
he was not promoted as he deserved. For a comprehensive discussion of Ali’s life and 
career, see Fleischer, Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman Empire. 

53 Ali, Kunhu’l-ahbar 204. 

54 ibn Kemal, Tevarih vii 279. 
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Mehmed m (d. 1603) that he was afraid of the wrath of the Sultan. In one 
of these letters, he lamented that he worked night and day, yet some janis¬ 
saries complained and conspired against him. Because of the complaints of 
these janissaries, the Sultan had ordered him to pay their wages immediately. 
However, Sinan Pasha lacked the funds and the paperwork to make the pay¬ 
ments. Explaining the situation, he writes: 55 

This servant of yours is an old man; the days of my life are numbered. 
I swear that I do not guard my own head as I do your honour. However, 
I fear bringing any matter to your exalted presence. Even if I do, it is not 
deemed important, and I am left with the scolding I receive [...]. My aus¬ 
picious Padsah, please grant me the favour of considering this matter and 
regard the opinion of this servant of yours as good will and intention; and 
do not curse this servant of yours through wrath and rashness. 

It is probably this rising tone of royal wrath, or rather the daily display of royal 
wrath, which kindled the all-powerful absolutist image of the sultan reflected 
in the words of advice to Prince Selim in the advice book: 

To swallow the rage is the habit of rulers 
The work of rage is the art of the devil 
He who does not get along well with the people 
Spends his life in poisonous [grief] and suffering. 56 

‘If you do not swallow your rage but go along with it, you will regret it but 
to no avail,’ warns the same advice book, as a reminder that uncontrolled 
rage can lead to actions that have consequences. 57 Ottoman theorists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries deemed anger to be a driving force. Their 
views on anger, both as a bodily function and as an ethical issue, are based on 
the thinkers of medieval Islam, primarily the prominent Muslim philosopher 
Nasiruddin Tusi (d. 1274) and his Nasirean Ethics (Akklaq-i-Nasri). Following 
the lead of the famous philosopher, Tursun Beg defines the driving forces 
of the self. According to Tursun Beg, it is with these three forces partnered 
with the will that man ‘accomplishes various deeds and manifests distinct 
works.’ The first of these is the force of reasoning ( kuwet-i-natika ), also known 
as the angelic self, which sheds light on truth, enabling judgment and under¬ 
standing. The second is the force of wrath ( kuwet-i-gaz&bi ), also known as the 


55 Koca Sinan Pa§a’mn Telhisleri 87, n. 59. 
5 6 Bilgin, Terceme-i Pendname-i 'Attar 87. 
57 Ibidem 70-71. 
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bestial self. The force of wrath is ‘the initiating source of anger, bravery, and 
fearful affairs as well as of victory, aggression, expulsion and glory.’ The third 
is the force of passion (kuwet-i-§ehevdni), also known as the instinctive self, 
which is the source of lust and appetite. 58 

Almost two hundred years later, Kinalizade Ali mentions the three forces of 
the self. Rather than explaining all three, he refers to the category of ‘driving 
forces’ ( kuwet-l-muharrlke ), consisting of the force of wrath and the force of 
passion. The force of passion, according to Kinalizade, is the force by which 
the self attracts the object it desires, ft is through the force of wrath that the 
self avoids, expels and punishes the object or objects that it finds unpleasant 
and abhorrent. 59 In this sense, anger serves a protective and defensive function 
as well. 

Preaching moderation in all things was not an uncommon approach in the 
early modern era, especially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. While 
such an approach in Christian societies of the time can to some extent be asso¬ 
ciated with humanism and the revival of classical ideals, a similar approach in 
Islamic societies owed as much to the works of medieval Muslim scholars as to 
Aristotelian notions such as the ideal of ‘the mean’ as equally distant from the 
extremes. 60 When defining ‘virtue’, Tursun Beg underlines the importance of 
moderation in the regulation of the forces: ‘Each of these three forces has three 
states: excess, deficiency and moderation, ft is a virtue to observe moderation, 
avoiding excess and deficiency.’ Tursun Beg explains how wrath can turn into 
virtue: 

And when the actions of the wrathful self are in moderation and in keep¬ 
ing with the intelligent self, content with the lot provided by the intelli¬ 
gent self, not excited in an untimely way, and do not cross the line; those 
actions give rise to the virtue of dignity. This naturally requires bravery. 61 

While the lack of bravery causes cowardice—a vice of its own—the excess 
of bravery causes rashness, which too is regarded as a vice. Advocating for 
moderation in all things, Kinalizade applies the theory of moderation to anger. 
He argues that anger as a driving force gives rise to bravery, which is a virtue 


58 Tursun Beg, Tarih-iEbu'l-Feth 16. 

5 9 Kinalizade Ali, Ahlak-i Alai 74-76. 

60 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book 11, Book 1 v.5 and especially Book iv.7 for treatment of 
anger. 

61 Tursun Bey, Tarih-i Ebu'l-Feth 16-17. 
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in its own right, yet excess in either direction leads to vice. 62 He even deems a 
total lack of anger or a deficiency in the force of wrath as dangerous. Inability 
to feel anger, Kinalizade argues, gradually leads to annihilation and unrest in 
the matters of state. 63 

Mehmed’s father Murad n, in many instances a man with quick temper, 
appears to have valued the moderate approach. Chronicles describe Murad as 
a man who was able to keep his anger under control before it led to serious 
consequences. 64 In a book of advice, he allegedly passed these words onto his 
son: ‘If a valiant man carries a weapon and immediately reaches for it each 
time he hears something he does not like and wants to fight without reason, 
they do not call him valiant, but perhaps insane.’ 65 

Murad n’s alleged comparison of valour with insanity brings to mind not 
only the previous discussion of instability but also extraordinary physical 
actions ignited by emotions. Anger, as indicated by modern empirical studies, 
involves not only physical reactions such as clenching one’s fist, pounding on 
things or gritting one’s teeth, but also a rising sense of vigor and power as well. 
Anger functions as a driving force often leading to aggression. 66 The conse¬ 
quences of Mehmed n’s anger can be explained by Harris’ recent formulation 
of a theoretical definition of anger: ‘a vigorous, temporary, emotional condi¬ 
tion in which the subject desires the object’s harm, and/or desires to attack the 
object with words, because of some perceived failing.’ 67 

The force of wrath, according to Kinalizade, ‘involves avoidance of harm and 
fear, perseverance before danger, a demand for aggression and arrogance and 
a manifestation of conceit and haughtiness.’ The author defines the source of 
wrath as the heart, which is also the source of life and the origin of the animal 
spirit common to animals and men. 68 Kinalizade explains that although anger 
is a defensive and protective force, its excess can be identified in adolescent 
rage. Such excess leads to ‘inordinate revenge’ and ‘unwarranted rage.’ As such 
it causes a desire for assault and increases one’s daring. Thus excessive anger 
brings damage to the soul and hurts the living. Kinalizade warns his readers 
about pursuing ‘vicious vengeance’ as it would eventually bring harm to the 


62 Kinalizade, Ahlak-iALai 118-123. 

63 Ibidem 171-172. 

64 See, for example, Dukas, Bizans Tarihi, trans. V. Mirmiroglu (Istanbul: 1956) 139. 

65 SultanMuradHan, Fatih SultanMehmedeNasihatler,ed. A. Ugman(n.d.) 67. Transliteration 
of the manuscript tsm R. 407 at Topkapi Palace Museum Library, Istanbul. 

66 Berkowitz, “Anger" 30,35, and Frevert, Emotions in History 91. 

67 Harris, Restraining Rage 40. 

68 Kinalizade, Ahlak-i Alai 76. 
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person’s mind and soul. The author gives examples of men hurting themselves 
by beating inanimate objects out of rage. He likens such excessive bouts of 
anger to the tantrums of infants. 69 

Mehmed n seems to have taken the unsuccessful course of the siege of 
Belgrade quite hard, as descriptions of his behavior by Ottoman authors imply. 
Ali’s comments describe the violent bodily effects of anger on the Sultan: 
He was short of breath, his lips burst open, his blood started to flow against 
the enemy. ‘He rushed onto the battlefield on the spur of the moment with a 
rage of chagrin’, Ali writes, and recounts how the raging Sultan sliced off the 
head of the enemy soldier who attempted to approach him and how he killed 
several others with his sword. 70 Writing closer to the actual event, Tursun Beg, 
by contrast, puts the blame on the vizier who excited the wrath of the Sultan by 
suggesting retreat. And yet it was the enemy soldiers who suffered his anger. 71 

The wrath of the ruler is usually represented by imagery related to the 
forces of nature. The most common metaphors are storms and fires, described 
in the sources as destructive when extreme. Kinalizade explains to his 
readers: ‘A man should achieve serenity of mind and resolution, and abandon 
pain and compulsion, so that storms of wrath and rage can neither shake him 
nor render him degenerate, making him descend from the peaks of the moun¬ 
tain of dignity.’ 72 

Fire as an expression of anger often appears in the full phrase ‘the blaz¬ 
ing fire of wrath [leheb-i nar-i gaz&b ].’ 73 Given the relationship between hell 
and fire, the contemporary reader would not have been surprised to find that 
the wrath of the Sultan, mimicking that of God, is often symbolized by fire. 
In a tradition of the Prophet, God explains to Muhammad that heaven and hell 
constitute ‘the instrument of his wrath and mercy.’ In the biblical tradition, 
Jeremiah compares the wrath of God to the ‘consuming power of an unstop¬ 
pable fire’ that has dire consequences. 74 ‘When in a state of fury, try to envision 
in your heart the possibility of God’s wrath falling on you. This thought will 
extinguish the fire of wrath,’ writes Tursun Beg. 75 


69 Ibidem 171-172. 

70 Ali, Kunhii’l-ahbar 108. 

71 Tursun Bey, Tarih-l Ebii'l-Feth 82. Tursun Beg does not give as vivid of a description of the 
bodily reactions of the Sultan as Ali does. 

72 Kinalizade Ali, Ahlak-iAldi 107. 

73 See, for example, Kemalpa§azade, x: 43. 

74 Brown J.A.C., “Criticism of the Proto-Hadith Canon: Al-Daraqutni’s Adjustment of the 
Sahihayn "Journal of Islamic Studies 15,1 (2004) 1-37, here 14. 

75 Tursun Bey, Tarih-i Ebii’l-Feth 21. 
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‘The fear of the fire of the wrath of the Sultan crashed into the burning 
body of the young man like a wave of water,’ Tursun Bey writes of the fear of a 
young army guide who made a mistake during a campaign. 76 While employing 
the dichotomy of fire and water to reflect the anger of the Sultan, this epi¬ 
sode also emphasizes the cumulative effect of the wrath of the sultan. This 
particular young man feared the anger of the Sultan most probably because 
he knew what happened when Mehmed 11 got angry. Hemdem Pasha’s death, 
mentioned above, gave rise to a similar fear. Kinahzade mentions that none of 
the commanders dared display opposition or hindrance after his execution. 77 

Mehmed n’s commanders seem to have preferred to suffer the harshest 
conditions rather than be the object of the Sultan’s fury. Suleyman Pasha, com¬ 
mander of the Rumelian army and governor-general of Rumelia, was one such 
commander. He was sent with the army to Albania but returned without tan¬ 
gible results because of the approaching winter. Mehmed n is reported to have 
regarded the retreat as an insult to his honour and ordered Suleyman Pasha 
and his army to march into Moldavia, where winter conditions were even more 
severe than in Albania. While this seems to be a punishment for the retreat¬ 
ing army, needless to say that at the same time, the wrath of the Sultan had 
already fallen on the voivode of Moldavia. A seasoned commander, Suleyman 
Pasha certainly knew that this move was strategically irrational. However, as 
Ali recounts, for the Pasha the severity of winter seemed more peaceful and 
comfortable than ‘the blazing fire of the wrath of the Sultan [ gazab-i ate§- 
lekeb-i sultan ].’ 78 

The metaphors of fire and storm actually play not only on Islamic (in fact 
Abrahamic) notions of the ultimate punishment and wrath of God, but also on 
an ancient collective memory of pre-Islamic times when the wrath of Zeus and 
Poseidon found expression in thunderbolts and fire. Using metaphors most 
recognizable to mankind makes the wrath of the sultan a political element 
which places the royal person above all others. Royal wrath, as depicted by 
Ottoman authors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, appears to be a tool 
of intimidation reinforcing the authority of the sultan. Presented with vivid 
examples, the expressions of royal wrath serve as warning and threat against 
possible opposition. 

The Quranic verse cited above—'[...] do not overstep the bounds, or My 
wrath will descend on you. Anyone on whom My wrath descends has truly 
fallen. Yet I am most forgiving towards those who repent, believe, do righteous 


76 Ibidem 172. 

77 Kmahzade Ali, Ahlak-i Alai 470. 

78 Ali, Kunhu’l-ahbar 167. 
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deeds, and stay on the right path’ 79 —seems to summarize the content of this 
paper and reflects the essence of the early modern Ottoman understanding of 
royal wrath. As exemplified by the actions of Mehmed II and reflected in the 
views of Ottoman authors over a span of 150 years, the wrath of the Ottoman 
sultan descended on those who overstepped the boundaries of obedience and 
loyalty. And those on whom the wrath of the sultan descended were consid¬ 
ered to have fallen, usually never to get back up. Their memory, as well as the 
memory of the wrath which brought about their fall, remained as a reminder 
of the authority of the sultan. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Anger and Rage in Traditional Chinese Culture 

Paolo Santangelo 


This study presents some of the anthropological characteristics connected 
to the notion of “anger” and its correspondents in late imperial China, i.e., 
during the two last imperial Ming (1368-1644) and Qing (1644-1911) dynas¬ 
ties, in which China underwent great changes even before it had contact 
with the Western powers. The imperial culture reached its highest levels dur¬ 
ing the Ming dynasty. A great economic development took place in China, 
especially in the eastern part of the empire, thanks also to the international 
flux of silver, and Chinese products started to flow to Europe. New ideas were 
elaborated especially among the intellectual circles of Jiangnan, and literature 
and theatre developed both in the south and the north. This development con¬ 
tinued in the subsequent Qing dynasty, after the collapse of the Ming and the 
Manchu conquest of China. Economic and intellectual development contin¬ 
ued until the eighteenth century, although political authority strengthened 
control and supported the orthodox tradition. The economic and political cri¬ 
sis started soon thereafter, because of the excessive demographic explosion 
and under the increasing pressure of the Western powers. 

This essay, with textual analysis of significant literary sources that reflect 
the everyday life of the period, is mainly concerned with the usage of the main 
corresponding terms. In the second half of this article I summarize how the 
emotion of anger is represented by providing an overview of its main charac¬ 
teristics, both with literary and historical descriptions. 1 

Wierzbicka has demonstrated that there is no exact correspondence 
between the semantic value of a word denoting emotion in one language and 
its so-called equivalent in another. Therefore I first introduce the terms in 
Chinese that have a similar meaning to the English word “anger”, then match 
the situations corresponding to the concept in English, presenting some typi¬ 
cal cases of their use. I synthetically present which terms in traditional Chinese 


1 This essay is part of my international project on the representation of emotions and states 
of mind in late imperial China. I am grateful to Carmen Casadio for her diligent polishing of 
my English that is now clearer and easier to read. The Chinese characters are supplied. Their 
romanisation (pinyin) with the corresponding tone is given only for the main cases. 
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culture express similar meanings, and outline a conceptual range of analogous 
emotions in Chinese representation. 

Although anger, which is often accompanied by rage, is a subjective and 
“lived experience” ( Erlebnis ), we must follow the traces of its representation 
in literary and historical sources to understand its characterisation. The scope 
of anger-related emotions is very broad as it mainly concerns the more aggres¬ 
sive and destructive side of human beings, as well as their fight against injus¬ 
tice and the abuse of power. This double aspect and its contrasting effects on 
society are reflected in the written tradition. Moreover, in every language terms 
relating to anger can emphasise various aspects, such as the intensity of the 
feeling, or the difficulty of self-control, or its motivation and its various forms 
of manifestation. 

In Chinese, as the nextparagraph explains, the most common term for anger¬ 
like emotion in its broadest definition is nil AYY , 2 which can apply to anger, irrita¬ 
tion, rage, exasperation and also indignation. Very frequent too is qi ^R, which 
may have different meanings, from anger to aggressiveness and indignation. 3 
These can be followed by &/ft (indignation) and its compounds, 4 which 
can largely be rendered as “indignation” or “motivated anger” (because of a 
wrong suffered, jealousy or shame) in English. Nonetheless, it is not always 
easy to draw the boundary between the above-mentioned terms and ken lit 
(hate, resentment, grudge, rancour, regret), yuan & (hatred-resentment), 
yan M (aversion, repulsion or contempt), nao IS (irritation-worry), hut 31 
(rage), chen Ri (anger-displeasure) and buping A^'Y', AY iH: A'' (indignation- 
discontent). 5 Multifarious expressions denoting their manifestation and gen¬ 
eral effect are no less important than these terms purely referring to anger-like 
feelings, however. 

These manifestations show how such emotion is expressed and character¬ 
ised in the Chinese context, and also demonstrate that, traditionally, Chinese 


2 Also, respectively: iSft, SS, SlS, MM, and illS, 'IK^ 5 , SS. 

3 For instance, “to suppress anger and not say a word” iE-MM Si, “throat and chest choked 

with anger” “in a fit of pique” H 

4 Respectively &, ft, 

tt& and &, ##, 'WtS, 'It, 'ItS, ft'lt, 'It#, 'It^l, Hit, JR'tt^^B, iH'lt. 

5 A broader analysis of several Ming and Qing sources revealed that amidst 3,753 entries 

broadly relating to anger (including any occurrences of its manifestations, dispositions, sym¬ 
bolic descriptions, etc. pertaining to the 1,293 emotion words) the most frequent character 
was nit S and the compounds dvS, ‘fS^ 5 , MM (448), followed by qi M and its com¬ 

pounds (422), then by fen MIYm and its compounds (133), which can mostly be rendered into 
English as “indignation” or justified-motivated anger (because of a suffered wrong, or caused 
by jealousy or shame). 
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people were not as self-controlled as some descriptions tend to state, at least 
as far as anger-like emotions are concerned. These expressions are portrayed 
in terms of psychophysical reactions connected to appearance or behaviour: 6 
indignant posture a stern look (Mfe), eyes fierce or sparkling 

with discontent, 7 impudent manners (ftlr&), teeth grinding (iJJiif or 

leaving in a huff and disdainfully shaking one’s sleeves or clothes 
and gesticulating frantically (fuft milli). Temporary external or inter¬ 
nal reactions are described, such as “hands trembling and heart quivering” 
or “a wild attitude” (fj fit); ‘If angered by any unfair treatment, 
they become wilder than wolves or tigers, but if spoken to pleasantly as equals, 
they quickly turn submissive’. I?fitMfPtilling ^ IIj'Za 

ft, ftftftft (Fusheng iiuji, 4:58). Agitation may cause tossing and turning 
all night in bed (rtflJjiltJi). Moreover, amongst the actions that manifest the 
accumulated aggressiveness, the most frequent is “cursing and abusing” ( M , W 
and compounds), whichis followedby hlaming-punishing ( m and compounds), 
often associated with punishment and beating; blaming (ft, IP, ft), slapping 
(fit), shouting out, scolding or speaking in a stern voice, shouting noisily, roar¬ 
ing (H|§ ; Bf,; Bp, MS, BrT, Philip R|lft), caning, beating and whipping 

(ft, Wi, W, ^ 3 , fT, ft, fH), offending or insulting (ft and compounds, fft 
ftft, Itlfl, tt), quarrelling and making trouble (ft, HI, Pfl), spitting at 
(Bi[ffi]) and kicking and howling (E^^R^Wr). Another reaction is throw¬ 
ing somebody or something to the ground (fH), or dragging or grabbing 
(ft), roaring and leaping (ftl^) and biting (I ft). If the resentment lasts long 
and the cause of the conflict is not resolved, the subject will even be ready to 
face the dangers of pursuing a lawsuit (g&). 

Recent cross-cultural studies from various perspectives—linguistic, anthro¬ 
pological, psychological—have contributed to a richer understanding of the 
phenomenon of anger. 8 Even ‘spontaneous’ phenomena like emotions are in 
fact ‘constructed’—‘cultural artifacts’ according to Geertz (1975)—on the basis 


6 For instance fmfe, Hfe, ft fit ft US H. 

7 Some expressions are ^§6, i$ IT, 

fsum a, m 0 m m a, mk ftBis a, and msu a. 

8 For anthropological studies, see Lutz C.A., Unnatural Emotions: Everyday Sentiments on a 
Micronesian Atoll and their Challenge to Western Theory (Chicago: 1988). In terms of a linguis¬ 
tic approach, Wierzbicka’s essays are fundamental; in terms of psychological and philosophi¬ 
cal studies, I will just mention Harre R. (ed.), The Social Construction of Emotions (Oxford: 
1986); Averill J.R., Anger and Aggression: An Essay on Emotion (New York: 1982); Russell J.A. - 
Fehr B., “Fuzzy Concepts in a Fuzzy Hierarchy: Varieties of Anger’’, Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology 67 (1994) 186-205; Solomon R., “Getting Angry: The Jamesian Theory 
of Emotion in Anthropology”, in Shweder R.A. - LeVine R.A. (eds.), Culture Theory: Essays 
on Mind, Self and Emotion (New York: 1984) 238-257; Tavris C., Anger (New York: 1982). For 
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of cultural elements. 9 In the West, the notion corresponding to the “anger- 
rage” reaction is usually considered one of the basic emotions. 10 In Chinese 
texts as well, anger is considered a very common emotion (S^'i^’fW), 11 and 
is sometimes portrayed poetically as the cold winter versus the tepid spring 
of joy (Yilin gft 5). 12 While in the West the opposing 


specific studies on anger-like emotions in different cultures, see Rosaldo M., Knowledge 
and Passion: Ilongot Notions of Self and Social Life (Cambridge, UK: 1980); Briggs J., Never 
in Anger: Portrait of an Eskimo Family (Cambridge, ma: 1970); Levy R., "Emotion, Knowing 
and Culture”, in Shweder R.A. - LeVine R.A. (eds.), Culture Theory: Essays on Mind, Self 
and Emotion (Cambridge: 1984) 214-237, on the Tahitian context, and Lutz, Unnatural 
Emotions on the Ifaluk. For other contributions see the bibliography in Lutz C. - White 
G.M., “The Anthropology of Emotions Annual Review of Anthropology 15 (1986) 405-436, 
and my Sentimental Education (Leiden - Boston: 2003). I am also indebted to the work¬ 
shop to which I was invited, Rage Summit: Discussions, Re-Readings, Dialogical Inquiries, 
an international event held in Berlin, Haus der Kulturen der Welt, May 7-9, 2010. 

9 Geertz C., The Interpretation of Cultures (London: 1975). If we understand this complex 
nature of emotions, we can avoid the endless debate between ‘the view that emotional 
experience is almost endlessly mediated through language and culture and the alterna¬ 
tive view that psychology is a privileged internal domain which may, in theory, remain 
untouched by culture’. Lutz - White, “The Anthropology of Emotions” 408. 

10 In his famous The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals (1872), Charles Darwin 
dedicates the tenth chapter to “Hatred and Anger” and associates these emotions with 
several manifestations, which he presents as more or less universal. Among modern psy¬ 
chologists, R. Plutchik derives eight fundamental emotions from biological functions 
based on evolution (fear, anger, acceptance, disgust, joy, sorrow, surprise and curiosity); 
S. Tomkins derives nine primary emotions from models based on the nervous system; 
Johnson-Laird and Oatley distinguish five basic emotions (happiness, sadness, fear, anger 
and disgust) from complex emotions; R. Watson focuses on the three fundamental emo¬ 
tions of fear, anger and love. While recognising both innate and acquired elements in 
their “neurocultural” theory, P. Ekman and W.V. Friesen identify six basic emotions (hap¬ 
piness, sadness, surprise, fear, disgust and anger) on the basis of the so-called “display 
rules”. Some draw a distinction between the “natural emotions” directly linked to instinc¬ 
tive stimuli (e.g., fear of the unknown, the joy aroused by warmth, and anger borne of 
frustration) and the “moral sentiments” learnt through social experience and by conform¬ 
ing to moral, religious and ideological criteria (e.g., indignation, benevolence, sense of 
guilt). Cf. Rawls J., A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, ma: 1971). 

11 The complete sentence is ‘anger is a common emotion, but smiling cannot be evaluated’ 

(^S^^ fit > 'f'-bj j||j jh,), in the sense that if someone reacts with anger, it is rather 

natural, and less dangerous than if he or she, instead, smiles, as this makes it difficult to 
understand their true feelings (from HHjtiM. mU—, 7 U®). 

12 The term nil is used in Buddhist texts and in the Huangdi neijing. Cf. Russell J.A. - 

Yik M.S.M., “Emotion Among the Chinese”, in Bond M.H. (ed.), The Handbook of Chinese 
Psychology (Hong Kong: 1996) 182. See also the sentence ‘anger and joy are not expressed 
on the face’ thus ‘expressionless’ (from Sanguozhi Shuzhi 
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concept is either “calm”, “quiet”, or “pacification”, Chinese lists of emotions 
contrast the equivalent of anger with the equivalent of “joy” in the pair AtA. 13 
Someone who is easily subject to a change of mood is said to be “changeable 


13 


Xian Zhu zhuan TteSfil). According to a survey based on a number of ancient texts, 
anger-like emotion is often listed amongst other emotions as follows (in the order of the 
Chinese source, each emotion that is mentioned and finally the character/s for anger): 
Liji, Zhongyong, 1:4: 

Liji, Daxue 7-8 &. 1 t 

Liji, Liyun (At#): 

Yueji RlHlfiSt 

Xunzi, 16Zhengming;Xunzi, 11 TianLun (At#) : if SH-SCR^H 
Xunzi, 16Zhengming-, 

Zuozhuan, Zhao 25 (At#): 1# 


Mozi, 47 

Liishi chunqiu, 3 (SA): AS> A 3 

Chunqiu fanlu, 41: #A§R.|!j!| 

Chunqiu fanlu, 44: IfcpSjlfS 
Baihutong, 8 Qingxing (At#) 

Huainanzi, 1: #, if tla#, 

Huainanzi, 7 (At#): 

Guanzi, 26 Jie: (A^R): if HI!-liSR.3?t 
Guanzi, 49 ; 3 fciBU& HilttlliStitAll 


A 3 A Ajs. 


Zhuangzi, 

Zhuangzi, 


Tian Zifang, 7a: 
Yu/u, 8a: SHlg 


Zhuangzi, Keyi, 4b: S 

Zhuangzi, Gengsang Chu, 20a (A^): SSAifS 
Zhuangzi, Qiwulun, lb: j#SR.§?t [+ 

Xi Kang @j 3 i, S/ieng wuaile Lun (At#) : - 

Lunheng, Benxing: if 

Liu Liang §!] il (Tang commentary to Wenxuan A®) (At#): 
Huangdi neijing Suwen, 2 (St#): ; ^5U®3iS 

LiuWansu SOAK (St#): H^R'IIWgS 
Buddhist texts, according to Russel & Yik: -ff jStW’S 
Late traditional medicine texts (St#): H-tSItnl'S'SiSf 
Gujin tushujicheng l^^Sti'MffilMinglun, renshi: 




itx. 

> 11 .' 

£X 

>Ci' 

£X 

>1S' 

£X 

>1S' 

£X 

>lii' 

3X 

ill' 

3x 

'll' 

3X 

'll' 

2X 

ill' 

3x 

ill' 

3X 

ill' 

3x 

'll' 

3x 

'll' 

3x 

ill' 

3x 

ill' 

3X 

ill' 

3x 

ill' 

3x 

ill' 

3x 

'll' 

3x 

ill' 

2X 

ill' 

3X 

3x 

ill' 

3x 

'll' 

3x 

ill' 

3X 

'Lh' 

£x 


See Santangelo, Sentimental Education 218-228. See, for a synonym of xf H, Liaozhao 
zhiyi 6 (“The Eighth Prince” AAS), the seventeenth-century collection of strange 
stories: ‘from rage to pleasure’ SJitt. See also idioms such as xlnhuanufa A'fuSfS; 
xinhuaniifang for “being elated”, “wild with joy”, “bursting with joy”, where the 

first part resorts to the symbolic imagery of flowers for the blossom of joy and the heart in 
full bloom of happiness. 
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from joy to anger” xinii wuchang 14 The Classic of Music —one of the 

Confucian classics, which was lost during the last centuries bc —establishes a 
contrast between violence and harmony. 15 Another etiological relationship is 
indicated by the following passage from the Confucian classic Zuozhuan (a com¬ 
mentary and narrative extension of another Confucian classic, the chronicle 
Spring and Autumn Annals (Chunqiuf^fy (),probably compiledbetweenthe sixth 
and fifth centuries bc: ‘Joy is born of liking, anger is born of disliking’ jAFfillFFh, 
Another definition can be inferred from the great Neo-Confucian 
philosopher Zhu Xi’s (1130-1200) comparison of anger with shame: ‘shame is 
the feeling of embarrassment for one’s own bad behaviour, while indignation 
is the loathing that one feels for the bad conduct of others’ lf.ll'. 

Itf (Zhu’s comment to Mencius IfLlr • AFlML). Both 

emotions are moral reactions toward bad behaviour, and they differ depending 
on whether the actor is the person experiencing the feeling or someone else. 

In traditional Chinese medicine—where the five organs correspond to 
the classical emotions—the liver is the seat of anger (IFF = A), 17 and this 
connection contributes to anger’s symbolic representation. In the Huainanzi, 
a second-century bc eclectic philosophical work, nil ?£ is related to 
“bitter inner agitation” (fen fjf), and considered to be a state of unrest in 
which the temperament is extremely excited, with physiological reactions 
in both the blood and energy levels. The emotion is violent but quick and short: 
‘It is human nature for people to get angry whenever they are offended or plun¬ 
dered. When anger is aroused, the blood swells the veins and temper quickly 
rises. But once anger has been vented, hatred and regret are soon released’. 

mm, 


14 For emotional instability and changeability, cf. the Lii Shi Chun Qiu S (Wu tu 

an encyclopedic work compiled around 239 BC: §1A 

(comment by Gao: HjoJIji: ‘M, mtifo’). 

15 ‘It was by music that the ancient kings gave elegant expression to their joy; by their armies 

and axes that they gave the same to their anger. Hence their joy and anger always received 
their appropriate response. When they were joyful, all under heaven were joyful with 
them; when they were angry, the oppressive and disorderly feared them’ -F 

M° (Legge’s translation). 

16 Zuozhuan, Zhao 25. 

17 Studies on the symptomatology of Chinese patients demonstrate a culturally specific 
conceptualisation of the body that transcends any distinction between somatic changes 
and emotions, and a dichotomised view of mind and body, psyche and soma. Cf. Ots Th., 
“The Angry Liver, the Anxious Heart and the Melancholy Spleen. The Phenomenology of 
Perceptions in Chinese Culture”, Culture, Medicine and Psychiatry 14 (Berlin: 1990) 21-58. 
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° ( Huainanzi , 8:1240-41). Thus, the sentiment’s motivation is not far 
from that described by Aristotle in his Rhetoric: any perceived aggression or act 
of hostility can provoke it. 


1 The Chinese Lexicon 

1) Nil (translated as “anger” in English dictionaries), is in fact the term with 
the most general meanings in the lexicon of anger. 18 It is, together with sadness 
and happiness, one of the four classical emotions {xi nil ai te and is 

usually opposed to joy, as mentioned above. 

This feeling’s potentially destructive quality is described well in ancient 
sources: 

When the Son of Heaven becomes angry, dead bodies count in the mil¬ 
lions and the blood flows for thousands miles. When a common man 
becomes angry, he throws away his hat, his feet become naked and he 
rubs his head against the ground. M... 

VS. WfiMf 19 

The pre-imperial historical work “On the States”, Guoyu Hip, compares two 
different types of anger: righteous indignation and tempestuous, out-of-place 
fury. The chapter dedicated to the state of Lu H describes the following inci¬ 
dent: Wenbo had invited Nangong Jingshu | 1 '] £'( >\'K to a banquet; 

another guest, considered to be of inferiour rank, was offended at seeing that 
his portion of tortoise was smaller than that given to Nangong Jingshu, and left 
disdainfully. The guest’s resentment was immediately followed by the anger of 


18 Cf. Gujin tushujicheng, Mingiun huibian, Renshi dian, [38] 51:46852-57. Out of on hundred 

cases of anger, extracted from various stories by Pu Songling, 63 are expressed by nil : in 
most cases they only indicate pure irritation (for instance, the case of the bandit who 
kills his victim out of rage, Liaozhai zhiyi, 2:143), while only a few cases explicitly contain 
the idea of indignation from a wrong suffered. Exceptionally different meanings can be 
found in some expressions such as xinhuanufang to be elated, or niima 

a sturdy and powerful horse. The term niima (literally: angry horse) is interesting in this 
aspect as it describes the stubborn, unmanageable horse that kicks, bites, cannot be 
mounted and therefore is out of control. See xianyiniima “leading a luxurious 

life”. Another possible hint is the image of the horse and the monkey as uncontrolled 
tendencies of the human body-mind. 

19 “Strategies of the Warring States”, Zhan Guo Ce RH®, Wei Ce ft®, 4 (Shanghai: 1988) 
922. The volume was compiled between the third and first centuries bc. 
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Wenbo’s mother, indignant at the guest’s haughtiness and his inability to accept 
his rank. 20 The difference between virtuous and “selfish” joy and between 
righteous and iniquitous anger depends, in the final analysis, on whether or 
not these emotions conform to nature and to a given circumstance (cong qt 
Lei in other words, whether they are excessive and out of place or 

not. 21 Thus, ‘you should not get angry when circumstances do not allow anger’ 

^&MM&Z%.(ZhugeLiangjil,%MfhM. ffiiC+Tx®. U&f 

Anger therefore may be condemned for its disruptive effects, but also 
regarded as a correct and justified reaction. Depending on the situation, 
it can be fitting, and even rage be allowed, as in the dictum ‘Proper both 
in anger and joy’ (jEtpULU, Wang Shifu Xbciang ji ®MiS, r:r 

tf'j ^ Jf§ 'iff). Likewise, the term nu is used positively in Pu Songling’s com¬ 
ment on the story A Strange Kind of Pigeon ( Ge’yi ‘From this we can see 

that it is greed, not foolishness for beautiful things, that arouses the wrath of 
ghosts and spirits’ If o ). 22 Nu is then used 

as synonym of fen, indignation (see below), as in the sentence: ‘Heaven is angry 
and people resentful’ fiM (LaterHan History, 'itl'if fi, Yuan Shao zhuan 

JR&S'Pf), or ‘It is difficult to resist people’s anger’ UcaSIffilEE. In the follow¬ 
ing example, the excessive manifestation of anger emphasises dismay over 
injustice: 

Such a learned scholar is relegated to a remote countryside, and is humil¬ 
iated by a miser! This allows people to be so indignant that their hair will 
stand up, briskly lifting their caps! Will tit sit'll M 1 ?, 4P 

i 23 


Anger was frequently disapproved of because it led to a loss of human dig¬ 
nity. The History of the Tang (ro6o) records an episode in which Huangfu Shi 
went mad while waiting for a servant to bring him a stick in order to punish 
his son for having made a mistake remembering a character, and bit his poor 
son’s shoulder. 24 An ancient legend recounts that Gonggong -jtr.L, after losing 


20 Cf. Guoyu, Luyu, quoted in Gujin tushu jicheng, Minglun, [38] 51:46853. The Guoyu is of the 
Warring States period (475-221 bc). 

21 Cf. “Record of Rites”, Liji MIS, Yueji; quoted in Gujin tushu jicheng, Minglun huibian, [38] 
51:46856. 

22 Liaozhai zhiyi 6. Italics are mine. 

23 Rulin waishi 9:119. See similar expressions for “the hair stands erect, raising one’s cap” 

(itiSi'if'Ti I /L&MWsM IIWt HiSS). 

24 Cf. Xin Tangshu 176:5268. 
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the war with Zhurong banged his head against Mount Buzhou ill, 
the pillar of the sky and the terrestrial axis, until it broke down. 25 There are 
numerous examples showing how excessive anger, or even joy, can be delete¬ 
rious. In another example, the Viscount of Zhu , furious that one of his 
employees could not be arrested for involuntarily failing to show him respect, 
inadvertently fell into a brazier and was burnt alive. 26 Xie Hogwei Itf'jA'fBft, 
on the other hand, died in a fit of rage while playing weiql, when his oppo¬ 
nent, on the point of losing, was given a hint by a guest watching the game. 27 

The broad meaning of nil also encompasses the concepts of fury and rage, as 
is made clear in the phrase “unable to control one’s rage” [ij Hf), “unable 
to contain one’s fury” and “in a towering rage” (^ 5 lfR(ij;^ II 

It is also used to refer to the fury of elements, as in “the howl of the vio¬ 
lent wind’s blowing” (JEJUIlSM). In various chengyu it is described as thun¬ 
derous rage (US II ipilllaS), fierce and frightening anger 
II II MMa&ill), burning rage and sudden fury ($J]M 

XMII fit). Indiscriminate venting of rage is expressed in the phrase 

“arbitrarily blame and complain about what is here and there” // 

and “venting one’s anger on others” "g // A). It 

can be hidden "nursing one’s anger and rancour”; a, 

to be furious but not dare to speak out), manifested (“showing one’s rage” 
\Pffi), or modulated (“restraining one’s anger at home and venting it outside” 

S&rUfe). 

2) Amongst the meanings of qi there is one that is connected to the state of 
dissatisfaction and ranges from anxiety to anger. 28 Compared to other similar 
terms, qi focuses on the passive, inner irritation experienced by the subject. 
In China, as well as in any other society, there is widespread recognition of 
the danger this emotion poses for the individual’s equilibrium and for social 
harmony, and thus every moral system tries to control it. 29 Furthermore, the 


25 Cf. Gujin tushujicheng, Minglun huibian [38] 51:46853. 

26 Cf. Zuozhuan, Ding gong 3; Cf. Gujin tushu jicheng, Minglun huibian [38] 51:46853. 

27 Cf. Gujin tushu jicheng, Minglun huibian 51:46854. For examples of diseases due to 
excessive emotional feeling, see Yi’an ftlfe ibid., Bowu flf'j^J, Yishu dian SffijSl [44] 
34i:54747-49- 

28 On medical cases of neurasthenia with anxiety turning into anger, see Ots, “The Angry 
Liver, the Anxious Heart and the Melancholy Spleen” 36-37. 

29 On the relationship between wind and time in Chinese medical literature, see Kuriyama 
Sh., The Expressiveness of the Body and the Divergence of Greek and Chinese Medicine (New 
York: 1999) 251-259. Moreover, when in reference to a person, qi may also mean “heroic 
spirit”, hence the positive side of qi ([see later one of don’t understand this phrase] si 
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term can be rendered as “to anger” or “irritate somebody”, “to be angry”, and “to 
be outraged”. Qi refers to situations which make somebody displeased and irri¬ 
tated, though not necessarily always due to somebody else’s actions; it may 
be the result of a natural or casual event that creates obstacles to one’s plans. 
Kornacki notes that 

while nu is usually conceptualized as being directed “outside” (by its 
aggressive and destructive symptoms), sheng/qi turns “inside” (being 
destructive for) the person experiencing the emotion. Thus one may “die 
of qi” (qisi IR^E), being almost dead of anger (qi de ban si iRflf =X:^E). 30 

Self-destructive aspects of sheng/qi are also stressed in popular sayings: ‘flaring 
up is noxious to one’s health’ ‘being so incensed as to cough up 

blood’ (MH^H-lfil) or ‘furious to death’ (iRf^Jl'np). 

Among several compounds (^JR, Hi^PC, tilM, WjM, iKM., 

Hj@), nuqi l&Mi is used in many idiomatic expressions, such 
as ‘one’s wrath filling the sky’ (^ft)'4 1 ^C), while shengqi is one of the most 
ancient of the above-mentioned terms, ft is a key term in traditional Chinese 
medicine and philosophy, with several meanings, ranging from cosmic psycho¬ 
physical energy to breath. 31 

Internal discomfort and tension (constriction, trembling) are emphasised 
by stamping one’s feet in anger (AfUS^IiP); a person overcome with sheng/qi 
is more inclined to retreat or to perform any kind of passive-aggressive behav¬ 
iour (such as refusing to speak or to share): “WanXuezhai was so angry that his 
hands turned ice-cold and he could no longer utter a word” M S'SUA 

Mte (Rulin waishi 23:289). Sheng/qi may last a 

long time, hidden and constricted (hie ®s) in “the belly” (diizi HiEP) and— 


tan 0 for instance, qlzhuangshanhe JCHi ill M, stirring and inspiring, a heroic spirit 
whelms heaven and earth. More evident are the following sentences: “[apparently] 
fierce as a bull, but actually chicken-hearted [timid as a mouse]” (Hfli04^ BSthlta SI). 
Idiomatic sentences are used for “swollen with arrogance, overwhelming arrogance” 

30 Kornacki P., “Concepts of Anger in Chinese”, in Harkins J. - Wierzbicka A. (eds.), Emotions 
in Crosslinguistic Perspective (Berlin - New York: 2001) 270-271. 

31 Han-Ying Cidian is] jBf, Chinese-EngLish Dictionary (Beijing: 1988) 535-536 lists eleven 

present-day meanings of this word: gas, air, breath, smell, weather, way of behaving, soul/ 
morale, to make somebody angry, to irritate somebody, to be angry, to be outraged, to 
be in pain undeservedly, and life energy. Shengqi is often associated with other mean¬ 
ings, such as “vitality” in shengqi bobo “full of vitality”, or HlJRTflnf” fully- 

developed in vital energy”. 
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contrary to nil —it does not necessarily “explode” on the outside. 32 Thus, there 
is a long tradition of admonitions and exercises for self-control to ward off the 
upheaval of sheng/qi. 

Qi may also be expressed by a brooding feeling of depression and rage, or 
resentment (#7 i§CilS“tt 7 'A, 33 77 

717 ). 34 Enduring one’s anger (qi), for example when circumstances do not 
allow for an immediate retaliation, gives the suppressed anger the opportunity 
to create an imbalance of energy in the body because of the impossibility of 
yielding to one’s grudge, and was believed to affect a person’s emotional and 
mental state. In some cases, the grudge held for being wronged was so strong 
it was able to survive the dead, especially in the case of violent death. Thus 
yuanqi 77 , “vengeful and indignant resentment”, as it is reported in the offi¬ 
cial history of the Ming dynasty ( Mingshi 202:5325), is used to describe the case 
of a man’s murder by his wife and her lover 

But there are also other cases in which sheng/qi was associated with aggres¬ 
sive behaviour, such as venting one’s anger chu/qi 77 by taking it out on 
a third party’s person/objects, for example after a marital argument, one of 
the parents may “vent his/her qi on a child”. Anger (qi) may be vehement and 
excessive, as in “extremely furious” ( 7777,7 inPingMel 2, Qiyong ru shan 
ill , Sanguo zhi H 7 , Wu zhi Wu zhu zhuan ) • 

Moreover, qi does not only correspond to the emotion of “anger”, but to a 
characteristic attribute, one of the three or four cardinal vices. In these cases 


32 According to Pawel Kornacki (“Concepts of‘anger’ in Chinese” 255-290), examining some 
of the grammatical constructions (the durative aspect zai and - zhe) reveals the ‘two most 
important aspects of sheng/qi —duration in time (which differs this term from nu that 
relates to a single, immediate action and not a process) and its “internal” character (not 
expressed, emphasising the inner experience)’. 

33 ‘The lady was so furious that she fainted’, 7 v 7 U£ A 7 f@lfJ ° Rulin waishi 27:335; ‘Kuai 

Yushi was so angry that he was dumbstruck; with his eyes open wide, he looked just as 
dead as rotten wood!’ ICtlflfPJillBTf El Sf knteTkTEJkfllfit! Jingshi tongyan 

18:629. ‘During an attack of rage, he was so furious that he couldn’t get a moment’s worth 
of sleep’, S 7 o Rulinwaishi 47:578. 

34 Hongloumeng 77:1169,81:1234,101:1496,67:1021, Liaozhaizhiyi 3:326, Tang Gong WiZk, Rulin 
waishi 47:578, 9:125, 23:286): ‘Niu Pu returned in a bad temper, sitting there and pursing 
his lips’. 4 1 ?ii l J7Tfi. S7 _ Rulin waishi 
23:286. PUilR can be rendered sometimes as “depressed”, and other times as “sulking”. In 
the following example for instance it is something between sullen and depressed: ‘One 
day, the Hua mother and daughter had to go elsewhere. Once again, they locked Lian 
in the room. Bored, Lian walked around the room, calling for Qiao Niang from behind 
the door’, -0, 

Liaozhai zhiyi, 02:0260, Qiao Niang 1556 . 
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it can be rendered with the broad meaning of “impulsiveness”, “arrogance”, 
“vehemence”, “aggressiveness”, “impatience and irascibility”, the dark side 
of the traditional vis irascibilis . 35 Considered the last of the four major vices 
(si tan) after wine, lust and covetousness (i'll, fe, M), qi was the focus of atten¬ 
tion of thinkers, moralists and writers after the Song dynasty. They took the dan¬ 
ger of aggressiveness for the individual’s equilibrium andfor social harmony very 
seriously. Thus, recklessness was considered one of the most important aspects 
of (a disruptive) personality (Buss and Plomin), and in any society it is generally 
regarded to be dangerous for social relations. 36 Li Ruzhen (1763-1830) 

mentions the “pass without fire” (ft ft HI]), which stands for qi (which is 
used instead of qi ft); its antidote is endurance, ren M , 37 and patience, nal it, 
in the allegorical battle centred on the four passes giving access to the capital, 
Chang’an ( Jinghuayuan 98:497). Aggressive and violent aspects of personality 
are the opposite of “agreeableness”—even-tempered and good-humoured— 
in the common perception (the opposite of a quiet character is xlnptngqihe 'll' 
ftftftl). Impulsiveness ( fenghuoxing JHftf 4), 38 implies impatience ( xingj't 


35 The famous dramatist Li Yu (1611-1680) relates this notion to heroes and warriors: ‘If 

you are very easily led to arrogance, the phantasmata will take the form of Meng Ben and 
Wu Huo, who are holding their strengths to with contend you.’ flilSfc 

It•> Hanan translates this qi with "pride” (‘And if you 

put pride above all else [...]’, Silent Operas (Wusheng xi) by Li Yu, ed. and trans. P. Hanan 
[Hong Kong: 1990] 138), which can be defined as ‘overbearing pride’. In a positive way it 
can be a trait of heroes, such as in the case of Zhang Tiebi’s temperament in Rulin waishi ; 
thanks to his bad temper, he was ready to fight in order to help the weak and poor and to 
avenge the injured: ‘[...] but I have been always irritable,’ said Zhang Tiebi. ‘Every time I 
face an injustice on my way, I draw my sword to succour the weak, and what I like most 
is to fight like a hero to conquer the world, and when I have money in my hands, what I 
like most is to help the poor.’ 3iS@cffiii: [[...], IKS—'ffe.ttftT''#?, ‘RU'SUM,^ 

¥, wtmm, xmumMA [...] 

(Rulin waishi 12:161). 

36 Its negative meaning is presented in the novel Hongloumeng: ‘Though very young, no 
one would have expected that this Jia Jun was hot-tempered and extremely naughty, 
with no fear of anybody’. 

(Hongloumeng 9:158, see also 4:70). 

37 Cf. the erudite novel of 1828, The Destiny of the Flowers Reflecting in the Mirror, Jinghua 
yuan 96:485. Ren is not an emotion, but rather a disposition. It is quite important in tradi¬ 
tional Chinese culture as it is related to the values of harmony and hierarchy, and ascribed 
to the family system. It is difficult to define in English, because it is close to patience, toler¬ 
ance and endurance, without corresponding precisely to these terms. 

38 The drama Mudanting 47:253. 
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ttH), 39 quickness of temper ( xingkual tt'tfe), 40 and the attributes of being 
foolish and stubborn, irritable and impatient ( baozao SUH, 41 zaobao feU, 42 
zaojt Hill.) 43 Qi, however, can also be used positively, as in “indignation 
because of an injustice” HA] A (Rutin waishi 56:678). 

3) Two other terms are nao ID and chen Rj|. Nao I'D emphasises annoyance 
and frustration, and can be rendered as “getting angry”, “annoyed”: 44 ‘Flowers 
reveal rich beauty when they are in full bloom. On a spring night, why are 
you annoyed by the clusters of flowers?’ j'EmHljdlffjtlEIJI’ 

ID Ail? ( Jingshi tongyan 8:230). Chen Rjj, homophonous with H "star¬ 
ing angrily”, often expresses the quick nature of anger, 45 as in or 

“from anger to joy” [U RUtf J8-: ‘She then changed her anger into pleasure and 
invited the scholar to come in’ ( Zlbuyu rr:2rr, 

“Curing Jealousy” W^F). Another chengyu emphasises the relation between 
the emotion and its manifestation: ‘To stop anger and any angry expression’ 


39 Hongloumeng 52:792, 81:1237, 58:889. The image of crackling charcoal (fUJ*;) 

( Hongloumeng 52:786) also appears in a song collected by Feng Menglong, with the title 
“Just married” xln jia in which a girl tries to convince her lover to control himself: 
‘She was just married last night, but as her secret lover is so rash and short-tempered 
that he is already at the gate, she says to him: “During a match, you should first observe 
the opponent. Please don’t be impatient or reckless.”’ tifUfSP tt 

(Shan’ge 3:88). Here the expression dashuqianlong describing confused work 

in the fields, implies recklessness or a disorganised approach. 

40 JinPingMei 1:35. 

41 See for instance the novel Rulin waishi 1:5. 

42 See for instance Shan’ge 6:175. The above-mentioned collection of songs also includes the 

expression pizhu xing iffj'ft, a metaphor for an impatient disposition and irascible tem¬ 
perament in the Wu dialect (Shan’ge 8:225, Shan’ge 6:165). The metaphoric 

images of the firecracker (’iHtit) and fire (Xtt) are used: ‘What I am afraid of is your fire¬ 
like irritability which is often shuddering.’ ‘[0 JT’fljffiiAfJi.lniEkf'il'T'A ( Shan’ge 8:226); 
‘My lover is irritable like a firecracker [...].’ tWlf [...] ( Shan’ge 6:175. 

if fUShttb should be read as kf f^S-f 5 t~'l=f.). Fire is also a metaphor for the passion 
of love, like X at (Shan’ge 6:169), but this is outside the scope of this volume. 

43 For instance, Qing shiLu, §1 fiA M'S? if Sft 234:337. 

44 Kornacki P., “Concepts of Anger in Chinese” 271-274. 

45 See the phrase ‘sudden anger’ (ifeMUfe). 
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2 “Moral Anger” and Indignation, fen Resentment, yuan %S$‘, 

and Regret, hen T& 

Since “anger” has so many meanings and broad definitions, in English and 
in other languages, when referring to righteous or dignified anger, synonyms 
are often used that highlight the just motivation, the indignation, the sense 
of having been wrongly hurt or of an injustice committed against an innocent 
person. One exemple is suicide because of a wrong suffered (for instance: 
“hanging oneself out of anger” which is almost equivalent to 

the previous expression 'Im^ML- (Zibuyu 7:130, Li Zhuo / rH l E). Yuan ?£< and 
compounds, which I examine below, are similar to “resentment”. 46 Thus, indig¬ 
nation suggests righteous, justifiable anger in response to injustice, whereas 
“irritation” and “rage” (If nil ) do not necessarily do so. 47 

Widespread indignation and discontent are expressed by the already men¬ 
tioned set phrase tiannii renyuan stressing the universal reaction to 

injustice. 48 We should also note the synonymity of and If. A similar con¬ 
cept is expressed in ‘It’s dangerous to anger the masses’ zhdngnii nanfan iii !f 
UMB (from the Zuozhuan commentary • lt'^A - h^)) Duke Xiang, 

10). Something similar to the English concept of indignation can be found in 
the Chinese fen (5§1/lit), righteous indignation, ilylnii iffff —as we have 
seen: ‘you should not harbour vigorous anger, but you must not lack righteous 
indignation’ hTW, fiJM. For instance, gongfen 

1m is public wrath, the popular discontent borne from righteous anger at 
the immoral behaviour of public authorities, and yifen (S'I'h, moral indigna¬ 
tion caused by injustice. 


46 &, ISljl, and S 5 S. Yuangui is obviously not an emotion, as it means the 
ghost of a wronged person, but it contains the idea of “resentment” that leads the “lament¬ 
ful spirit” to avenge the wrong. 

47 Mencius (Wan Zhang 1 dijcTl) states that ‘[the virtuous man] does not harbour wrath nor 

shelter resentment’ \Z.J\ _-L'iSSS, Fen on the contrary may sometimes 

just mean “rage” or “fury", without any moral justification, especially if it is combined 
with morphemes expressing anger and hatred, as in the following sentence from the “The 
Outer Commentary to the Book of Songs by Master Han”, Hanshi waizhuan { fit frf fil)), 
9:19: ‘perils come from fury, and disasters rise from trifles’ 

(see online http://www2.iath.virginia.edu/saxon/servlet/SaxonServlet?source=xwomen/ 
texts/hanshi.xml&style=xwomen/xsl/dynaxml.xsl&chunk.id=d2.i2&toc.depth=i&toc 
.id=o&doc .lang=bilingual). 

48 See Hou Han shu ttlfHJ Yuan Shao zhuan 
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Thus, a classical case is the indignation caused by the injustice or violence 
committed against others: to have a sensation of unfairness when a weak per¬ 
son is bullied: 

He looked like a beggar and he was grabbing a scholar to demand repay¬ 
ment of a debt. He beat the scholar and spat at him. The scholar could 
not bear the pain and he begged for help to all the others in the market. 
But no one replied. I felt it to be unfair and struck the man out of indigna¬ 
tion. m 

[r]T|J Aslcft, fit 'MM o Zffl AHo (Zibuyu 11:204, 

Liu Gui Sun Feng 


Summing up, although in theory fen should be distinguished from nil, as the 
former expresses more indignation with an explicit moral connotation while 
the latter is defined as anger as a gut reaction (iRifllAllS), in reality they 
are often used interchangeably as the moral response to an injustice (j=ffS 
j§2.&) , 49 Furthermore, even fen is sometimes used in reference to pure 
irritation, as in ‘Miao always detested those who talked about his drinking 
ability, and hearing Weng’s words, he became even more angry, and curs¬ 
ing he banged his fists on the table’ SrjRJlPcA BWilIf Miff, 

iPA'Shl (LiaozhaizhiyL 4:585). 

“Solitary indignation” (gufen f/H'Ilt) is a source of inspiration for Pu Songling, 
who borrows the term from Hanfeizi where it serves as the title of the 

eleventh chapter with the meaning of “frustration due to lack of recognition”. 50 
However, if excessive, even indignation as fen is considered negative, like any 
immoderate selfish passion: ‘holding too great a grudge is harmful to people 
and things’—writes Cui Dunli (Song dynasty)—‘lavish desires harm 

oneself; exaggerated idleness damages one’s nature; inordinate worry harms 
one’s aspirations’ Furthermore, 

in The Great Learning the passion of resentment and hatred are judged nega¬ 
tively as passions that blind man: ‘if someone is under the influence of resent¬ 
ment and hatred, he cannot be correct in his behaviour’ A {-iff AIA Mil 
Aflf It- ill. Moreover, in Pu Songling’s stories we can see that the effects of 
such feelings can be as noxious as other types of rage: 


49 Furthermore, other terms like biipingzhlqi may be found in the sense of indig¬ 

nation, like in this sentence in response to Yan’s arrogant behaviour, ‘Chen Lian was filled 
with resentful indignation’ Ad 2 AIR [...] (Gujin xiaoshuo 40:762). 

50 See Pu Songling’s Preface, Liaozhai zizlii 3. Hanfeizi is a legalist work attributed 

to the thinker of the same name (c. 280-233 bc). 
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Fan went into his daughter’s room and tried to bring her to her senses, 
but she, instead of listening to her father, used vicious words against him. 
Fan left in a huff and swore that he would break off his relationship with 
his daughter. Soon later, Mr. Fan got so angry that he fell ill and died. Not 
long after, his wife died too. iHA/iL A A 

tffii. m, mmmm 

o (Liaozkai zkiyi 6 , Jiangcheng fCM) 

Other Chinese characters are used to render the idea of indignation, such as 
yuan A for resentment, complaint, and ken fft, which can not only mean 
“to hate” and “hatred”, but also “to regret” and “exasperation”. Thus, a person’s 
great indignation can be described by revealing the interference of the gods, 
as in the expression renyuan shen nil; shen nil renyuan A^Si^aS; W^SA 
which renders the idea of how difficult it is to bear the brunt of someone’s 
anger. 

A special term is yuan M, “injustice”, and thus “hatred” and “enmity”. 51 This 
term, together with its compounds, can be considered an objective descrip¬ 
tion of a condition of deep rancour and hate towards someone who has done 
wrong: the victim’s sense of having suffered injustice is a form of indignation 
that creates a state of suffering, expectation and determination to avenge and 
redress the wrong. Calling the attention of relatives and officials in an attempt 
to redress such a wrong ( skenyuan can mean that the offended sub¬ 

ject may even have to pay with her/his own life. Thus, the anger motivated 
by the resentment for a past wrong which has not been punished is exem¬ 
plary in literature. Here, a sense of justice is not distinguished from a spirit 
of revenge. Vagrant spirits and ghosts that have no peace until the wrong has 
been redressed are classical examples of this, just as the figure of the heroine, 
who, notwithstanding her condition as a female, harbours a strong determina¬ 
tion to avenge the injustice done to her father or to her husband, showing a 
strength which one may not expect from a young lady: her cold enduring anger 
is guided by the principle of retribution (bao) which prevails over any other 
feeling, including love. In these cases, even murder is justified as an act of filial 
piety and moral justice. 

ft is not always easy to draw the boundaries between anger and hatred/ 
resentment ( yuan ?£i and wii H), resentment (hen A) and indignation/ 
resentment ( fen iff), aversion, repulsion or contempt ( yiin M). Yuan A can be 
rendered as “rancour”, "resentment” and “indignation” and is also considered 


Yuan H, and its compounds: DtH, HAP, Hal, HA H&J&, H^4, lI'H, MM, H 
MM, ft AH, nfH, $KH, AH, TtH, AH, and $H. 


51 
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the chief source of poetic inspiration—inspiration that is permeated by a 
sense of morality. Confucius himself was supposed to have listed the ability to 
express resentment ( keyiyuan 1 'J 17 ) amongst the purposes of poetry in the 

Shijing, The Classic of Odes. 

Hatred is the passion most akin to indignation/resentment (tittle), or the 
one that most often accompanies it: ‘once [Lady Zhang] had suffered a ter¬ 
rible affront, her hatred for Ma Xueshi steadily grew’ —' M 1*1 )\ ttl, M fUM 
If J (Zibuyu 11:266). Again, ‘She thought that only by torturing the concubine 
who had been presented to her husband could she relieve her anger’ gf f[f St 
1*3 ^$tIb£E, [Uffllt (Zibuyu 11:266-67). Hen, on the other hand, can basi¬ 
cally be rendered as “resentment” and hence “hatred”, “regret”, “dissatisfaction”, 
and “frustration”, e.g., the regret arising from separation (fU'I'IS.). In any case, 
while qi and nil focus respectively on the passive experience and the momen¬ 
tary stormy reaction, hen is a deep and long-lasting sentiment. The first case 
concerns indignation: 

At these words, Tang Bi for a moment remained dumbfounded, then, 
grinding his teeth with resentment, he said: ‘A real man floating in the sea 
of officialdom, who is not even in a position to protect his wife! Where 
is his foothold?’ His anger continued unabated irii mu, ^7 ^hi 6 !, 

ft ... 

(Gu/'in xiaoshuo 9:370-71). 

The close relationship between the various synonyms is made clear here. The 
second case is an example of ill-will: ‘he then remained silent but agitated, 
concentrated on his search of a plan to take care of Mr. Lu, whose death alone 
would extinguish his ill-will’ T'T'tn, 7 'TSw^, 

7 f 111 pL'IH [(Xingshi hengyan 29:21). The last case shows 
individual anger and resentment: 

Then her resentment towards her cousin became unbearable at the 
assumption that he had come into her room that night to sully her repu¬ 
tation, without the slightest good reason or motivation ftilJR 

], MM 'h-ttSWii . 52 

Buping may have different meanings according to the context, but over¬ 
all it extends to general dissatisfaction, indignation, and uneasiness (tfttUd'' 


52 Wushengxi in Li Yu quanji vol. 10 (Hangzhou: 1992) 5656. 
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T'). When used for indignation, it usually relates to a wrong done to other 
persons and not to oneself. The following examples are self-explanatory: 

The man felt indignant for her, so he came out and said, ‘You have suf¬ 
fered so much injustice and misery.’ 

M: “ > ” Jingshi tongyan 11:372. 

Nanny Zhang was annoyed and bickered with her several times, so they 
haven’t talked to each other since. PITPlitft 

P, Hongloumeng 74:1124. 


3 Some General Features 

The phenomenon of anger-like emotions seems very broad and multifarious 
in the Chinese culture, as it does in others, in their perception of an “injury” 
and the attendant search for “righteousness” and “violence”. The examples 
quoted above offer dimension to a whole family of emotions that respond to 
a universal and basic drive in human beings. This means that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the cultural and linguistic differences between societies in their historical 
processes, we can find both universal and specific elements in the represen¬ 
tation of anger-like emotions in any civilisation. The specific elements are 
interesting, as they are the keys to investigating the deepest strata of a par¬ 
ticular civilisation. In Ming-Qing descriptions of anger, we can find both posi¬ 
tive and negative elements: seeking justice and redressing wrongs, as well as a 
short-sighted, often aggressive attitude towards a target. 

The data we have collected can contribute to understanding the ways anger 
was represented and evaluated in China, the codes of conduct and action 
related to it, and the cultural values transported by the verbal form. The rich¬ 
ness and variety of expressions deserve a separate study. 53 We cannot speak of 
Chinese or French wrath per se, and yet the specificity of this phenomenon as 
it occurred in China can be found in the nuances of its manifestation, or in the 
justifications and motivations expressed in Chinese sources. 

Anger-like emotions are amongst the most frequently described feelings in 
these sources, and this at least testifies to the interest of readers in such experi¬ 
ences of literary characters, and, more generally, to their consciousness of the 
social and individual problems related to said emotions. In the rich material 


53 I will dedicate further studies to the multifarious manifestations of and reactions to 
anger, as well as of its symbolic descriptions. 
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that our sources offer, the main concerns are the ambiguous nature of these 
emotions, for not only do they breed hatred and violence, they are dangerous 
for society, as well as for the health of the subject; on the other hand, they work 
in self-defence, in response to injustice and the aggressions faced in every¬ 
day life. This raises the question of the role of such emotions in a Confucian 
society, where harmony was preached and emphasised. Confucianism was 
the dominant and official ideology and promoted the hierarchical ladder 
with its designated roles in the service of a harmonious interaction of groups 
and individuals. All kinds of sources, however, point out how difficult this 
harmony was to reach even for subjects who practised self-cultivation, both 
within themselves and in social relationships. We read of complaints at every 
level, about the powerful and arrogant subjugating the weak and humble and 
the cunning and the opportunistic cheating the naif; likewise about officials 
taking advantage of their positions and privileges. Courts of law could only 
partially redress these wrongs and sometimes colluded with oppressive local 
authorities. Moreover, even the sophisticated system of civil service exami¬ 
nations for the selection of leaders (and judges) often did not correspond to 
the needs of the society. Thus, the need to imagine a parallel world with more 
or less perfect tribunals and the desire to believe in a fundamentally moral 
destiny in which, sooner or later, all actions would be punished or rewarded, 
was widespread: destiny, heaven, or a strike of thunder, as an “angry energy” 
nuql IlS^R. 54 

The quest for justice is the positive aspect of these kinds of emotions, 
accompanied as they are by resistance against private and public iniquities, 
and individual and collective opposition to wrongdoing. Harmony could not 
silence the angry voices of dissent. In the measure that “harmony” has hushed 
such voices and crushed such opposition—by avoiding the rise of indignation 
and the occasion to protest—it failed and became a tool of tyranny, as in the 
“principles” denounced by Dai Zhen litM (1724-1777). 55 


54 Literati commonly accepted a moral explanation for a strike of thunder. The Cheng 

brothers (Cheng Hao fSfM, 1032-1085, and Cheng Yi 1033-1107), for instance, at 
the beginning of Neo-Confucianism saw thunder as an “angry energy” nuql that the 

victim’s “evil energy" (eqi JR) had attracted. See also my introduction to the translation 

of the “What the Master Would Not Discuss”, Zibuyu. 

55 ‘Whoever is respectable resorts to "principles” to criticise the humble; the elder resorts 
to "principles” to criticise the younger; the powerful resorts to "principles” to criticise the 
oppressed. Even if they are in error, they say they are right. If those who are humble, 
young, oppressed then resort to those principles to fight, even if they are in the right 
position, they are judged as rebels. As a result, the emotions and common wishes of the 
humble people cannot reach those who are on the top of society. The latter use principles 
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The basic perspective on anger-like emotions is moralistic. It is not by 
chance that various kinds of dissatisfaction, especially those mirroring resent¬ 
ment and indignation, are often considered the chief source of a writer’s 
inspiration—inspiration that is permeated by a sense of morality and civil 
responsibility. This trend supposedly began with Confucius, with his appre¬ 
ciation of the ability of the poet to express resentment (keyiyuan f'J 
and continued with Sima Qian, who in his Historical Records placed indigna¬ 
tion (fen fi) at the origin of artistic inspiration; 56 the Confucian scholar Han 
Yu $$^ (768-824), who stressed the role of emotions, especially hatred and 
resentment, 57 and the great nonconformist thinker Li Zhi ^ who attrib¬ 
uted the composition of his work to discontent (biiplng A 1 1 1 A-Ai z , A'Af-T 
M ). 58 “Solitary indignation”, gufen Miff, is Pu Songling’s source of inspiration, 
in the sense of frustration caused by a lack of recognition. 59 

It seems, however, that anger is primarily considered a negative phenom¬ 
enon, and its destructive aspects are more emphasised than its righteous 
aspects; repeatedly it is described as negative for the individual and for their 


to blame the former, and the “fault” of those who are below becomes immeasurable [...]’ 

ssa , mzm, 

mm, ha®. atw 

AOJfftRT, ffiSTAS. AAMfSfstSC Dai Zhen #«, 
Mengzi ziyi sliuzlieng j£tP in Yuanshan, Mengzi ziyi shuzheng HSU, jEAA- 
USES, reprint Taibei: Shijie shuju (1974) 36. 

56 Cf. the masterpiece of the great historian Sima Qian (c. 145 or 135-86 bc), Shiji 130:3300. 

57 Han Yu was one of the thinkers who further developed Sima Qian’s concept of the role of 

the emotions in literature. In the letter he wrote to introduce himself to the prime minis¬ 
ter ( Shang Zaixiang sliu H) in 795, Han Yu boasted of writing about “the wonders 

of compassion and gratitude, and of hatred and resentment” (ganjlyuandui qiguai 1® 
m hJ’B:); furthermore, he appreciated the writing of Zhang Xu ( 5 Slll) because it 
reflected the joys, the anger, and difficulties {xinii jiongqiong^S-IS Hi Iff), the grief and 
joy ( ydubeiyuyi the hatred, resentment and admiration (yuanhen slmii S'lU 

SAP;), the intoxicating effects of wine, the boredom and the discontent ( hanzui wuLiao 
buptng Sttlf IffiWAA) that agitated his heart. On dissatisfaction and injustice (biiptng 
A A) in Han Yu (768-824), see his Song Meng Dongye xu iH jSjffSf If, Preface for “Meng 
Dongye",Jingtan Changheshixu MiSPslTtlflTfff “Preface to Jingtan and Changhe poems”, 
in Zhongguo meixue shi ziliao xuanbian T 5 HU'PiR'PHMIS, A 298-99, and Song 
Gao Xian shang ren xu ® Hi Pi AAfP, quoted in Matsumoto H., “Kan Yu-shujosei no 
bungaku”, Kaga hakushi taikan kinen Chugoku bun shi tetsugaku ronshu (Tokyo: 1979) 493- 
506, here 494 and Ono Sh., “ ‘Happun’ to ‘waki’ ”, Miyagi kybiku cLaigaku kokugo kokubun 20 
(1992) 54 - 65 - 

58 Cf. Fenshu Zashuo if flit 3:97. 

59 See Pu Songling’s Preface, Liaozhai zizhi HP)!! § 1 *. 3, from Hanfeizi If if A. 
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health. Amongst these health precautions is the wise proverb ylnao yllao 
( 'liS £), which stresses the danger anger presents to vital energy: ‘every 
time one is annoyed, one gets older’. Anger is also considered negative for social 
relations and society in general. For instance qi is considered one of the four 
worst vices, as it can instigate violence. The subjective perception of mistreat¬ 
ment does not always correspond to an objective situation. Likewise, anger 
is not a good adviser, because the reaction it elicits is often disproportion¬ 
ate to the offence, and this could mean the beginning of a chain of reactions 
and counter-reactions that create instability and violence in the community. 
Rather than the violence itself, it was the violent effects of rage that were pri¬ 
marily blamed for their negative effect on social harmony and order. Violence 
is a basic and constitutive element of any traditional culture, the Chinese civil¬ 
isation included. Even the monopoly of violence by the state was not exclusive, 
and not only due to the impossibility of retaining control in all areas. Thus clan 
feuds and other private militias were more or less tolerated, but also in legal 
affairs some private forms of punishment were allowed or justified by penal 
codes. Uncontrolled aggression, as in the examples quoted above of beating 
and cursing, was aimed at taking revenge on or punishing the accused person. 
At other times, the aggression would be unleashed onto a third party. 

Gender plays an important role in the evaluation of anger, especially in tra¬ 
ditional China. The character of the fierce wife is very frequent in the narra¬ 
tives of the late Ming and early Qing dynasties. Fierce and violent viragos and 
jealous and merciless shrews intimidate their husbands, keeping them from 
fulfilling their filial duties and hampering their efforts to ensure the perpetua¬ 
tion of the family. This phenomenon, which appears prominently in late impe¬ 
rial Chinese literature, cannot be explained only by a rekindling of misogynist 
ideas. Although both genders have reactions like this, the persistent, angry atti¬ 
tude of women was not just considered some kind of irascibility, or excessive 
emotionalism, but rather a dangerous kind of madness. Women who exhibited 
this vice were seen as harming the social hierarchy and family harmony. We 
can trace back the reasons for this severe condemnation to the influence of 
gender roles and the cultural values regarding this emotion: 1) the main crime 
behind it is female jealousy; 2) the dominant position of the wife is a reversal 
of the hierarchical order of one of the five cardinal relationships. 

Ira regis, i.e., imperial anger (ffr ^ 5 ), can be found in both literary and histor¬ 
ical sources. It was not, however, the result of an impulsive and unpredictable 
passion, but rather a collective process, with rituals and political functions, 
related to the kingship. Sometimes, albeit quite rarely, we can read criticism 
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of the authority’s cruelty between the lines. 60 On the other side, the idea of 
the “wrath of God”, so frequent in historical, religious and moral European 
writings, is lacking. 61 Divine wrath cannot be associated with the loss of the 
Heavenly Mandate ( tianmmg ), so important in China’s historiography, politi¬ 
cal treaties and legitimation of power. The wrath of God requires a personal 
god, such as the God of Israel: when there is a covenant between the subject, 
God and the community,breaking that covenant attracts the wrath of God, 
which marks the political fate of the community. The rupture of this relation¬ 
ship is due to the infidelity and adultery of man, a notion which combines the 
Greek hybris with the Biblical “jealousy” of God. Since the concept of god and 
of moral defilement are different in Chinese culture than in the West, in China 
we can find various concepts of retribution. In Chinese thought, retribution 
does not require the presence of a god who grants repentence and forgives 
the sinner. While the analogous “transference” of the burden through offering 
sacrifice is possible in China, e.g., by replacing the offender with a scapegoat, 
as in emporer’s sacrifices and penitences in certain situations of disaster, the 
counterpart is a universal order, not a personal god who can be outraged. 62 

We can single out various levels of reaction that concern the manifesta¬ 
tion of anger-like emotions as voluntary and involuntary acts of communica¬ 
tion; besides the most common physiological manifestations, conventional 
and peculiar expressions are kept in idiomatic phrases, which stress change 
of facial colour and expression, or the fierceness and threatening mood as 
expressed in the shape of eyes, mouth and gestures, and describe different 
physical and psychological reactions, gestures and expressive acts. The face is 


60 Concerning Taizu, see also the report of Xie Jin’s m-k a critical memorial of 1388, where it 

is mentioned that “everybody says that the emperor spares lives and gives death accord¬ 
ing to his mood, happiness or anger”. BT (Mingshi 147:4117). 

61 This does not mean that people did not fear spirits and gods. For instance we can read in 
a story in Zibuyu -fA'in that one day a peasant went to the temple and worshipped the 
god to cure his young son of smallpox. However, notwithstanding the positive auspices, 
his only son ended up dying, at which the furious father lost his temper, stormed into the 
temple and destroyed everything—the statue and the building. The villagers were terri¬ 
fied, as they expected the revengeful divinity to send future calamities their way at the 
sight of such blasphemous vandalism. (The God with the Ox Head ’T SfiTCrT, Zibuyu 13). 
On the contrary, nothing happened. Thus the god’s anger was felt by the villagers, but this 
anger seems qualitatively different from the monotheistic God’s wrath. 

62 Ricoeur P., The Symbolism of Evil (Boston: 1967) 63-99. See also Santangelo, II ‘peccato’ 
in Cina. 
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the first part of the body which expresses this emotion: a change in the colour 
or look of the face is one of the most frequent phenomena described, followed 
by “pulling a long face”. When it comes to the face, the eyes—protruded, wide, 
flashing—play the major role, as they characterise the gaze and interplay with 
the eyebrows. The reaction can differ depending on the gender of the subject. 
Grinding teeth and gnashing—which can be combined with the expression 
of the eyes, or hair standing on end—is another common manifestation of 
anger-like tension in Chinese sources. The position of the mouth, e.g., protrud¬ 
ing lips, is another expression of an angry mood typical in Chinese culture. 
Gesticulating with one’s hands or legs is another classic reaction which is often 
portrayed in various ways. Some of them are peculiar, e.g., disdainfully shaking 
one’s sleeves or clothes and stamping one’s feet in anger. 

Other important features are the directing of anger at other persons, as well 
as the express will to manifest anger, or, on the contrary, the inability to hide 
it. The variety of expressions demonstrate how rich the language was when it 
came to describing such emotions, and how in fact the population was not so 
composed and self-controlled as it had seemed from afar. 

To sum up, based on the examples cited above, the following general cat¬ 
egories may be suggested: 1) anger-rage in the most general meaning 
2) anger-indignation (1 m): intense displeasure due to moral injustice, wrong, 
injury, or offence [moral value]; 3) consuming/burning anger (M): the energy 
of this emotion or/and its self-destructive effect; 4) hatred-resentment 
(^§/fS): intense ill-will and vindictiveness, often including the frustration 
caused by the impossibility of retribution; the victim may direct his or her 
anger at himself or at someone/something else; 5) anger-irritation (IS): loss 
of temper due to a temporary and less intense displeasure. These phenom¬ 
ena are mostly presented as consequences of humiliation and injustice, both 
in terms of psychology and in terms of revenge and retribution, but also as 
expressions of violence and as causes of social disruption. In women expres¬ 
sions of this kind are only tolerated in the case of strong indignation, when 
cold rage is manifested by a determination to redress the wrong that is not 
inferior to a man’s. In other cases they are not allowed, and ascribed to jealousy 
or to an abnormally violent nature borne out of excessive masculine elements. 
Rage was also important in relation to social and political affairs, not only in 
the case of the “king’s fury”. Obviously anger was expressed in personal inter¬ 
relationships as well in order to re-balance levels and roles. In certain cases, 
an angry mob could influence local policy, such as when the people tried to 
push the authorities to relieve the tax burden, which often led to a backlash 
from the central government. 
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Primary Sources 

The main sources I consulted are Zibuyu Hongloumeng 

WStW ’, 64 JinPingMei RulLn waiski Fusheng Liuji 

fy-^feTNlcl, 67 Tao’an mengyi pfefjH lIMlI ; 68 some chapters from Pu Songling’s 
collection of short stories Llaozhai zhiyi IfP^g^jH ; 69 some of Feng 
Menglong’s works, especially his Mountain songs, Shan’ge llllffc; 70 

some stories from the Three Collections, Sanyan zz jj ; 71 and The History of Love, 


63 “What the Master Would Not Discuss” (also “New Strange Events”, Xin Qbcie SflSf §§), 

Zibuyu, is a collection of tales by Yuan Mei JR. ft (1716-1798), composed of 710 short sto¬ 
ries spread out over 24 chapters. The edition I used is Zibuyu "PT'Ip by Yuan Mei JRtX, 
repr. Yuan Mei quanji 3rf vol. iv, coll, and punct. Wang Yingzhi et al. IE 

(Nanjing: 1993). 

64 The text of the “The Dream of the Red Mansion”, Hongloumeng, original edition is 
Chengjia TbE. (1791, reprinted in Beijing: 1998). 

65 “The Golden Lotus”, JinPingMei [±1600], Chongzhen ed. critical ed. 

Xinke xiuxiang piping PJtMMiB-Htsf (Taibei: 1990). 

66 My [?] analysis was based on the “The Unofficial History of the Literati", Rulin waishi 

(Shanghai: 1999). Cf. also Slupsky Z., “Three Levels of th eRulinwaishi", Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 49.1 (1989) 5-53; Rolston D.L. (ed.), How to Read the Chinese Novel 
(Princeton: 1990). 

67 “Six Records of a Floating Life”, Fusheng liuji (1809) by Shen Fu (repr. 

Beijing: 1980). 

68 “Remembrances of Zhang Dai’s Dreams”, Tao’an mengyi jr'lll, repr. together with ]S 

'SI## (Shanghai: 1982), on the basis of the edition Yueyatang Sit 1855. 

69 “Strange Tales from the Leisure Studio”, Liaozhai zhiyi by Pu Songling [preface 

1679], [Zhang Youhe critical edition Liaozhai zhiyi liuijiao huizhu liuiping 

ben lP 3 fs>Ji#ft 1 t’)i#!¥+] (Shanghai: 1978). 

70 Oki Y. - Santangelo P., Shan’ge, the Mountain Songs’. Love Songs in Ming China (Leiden: 
2011). Original edition Beijing tushuguan, n. 15678, under the title Tongchi er nong Shan’ge 
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Posidonius 67,135 
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Powell, Mary 420, 422 

Pu Songling 464 n. 18, 465, 472, 477, 481 

Quevedo, Francisco de 61,62 n. 50 
Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus) 

112 n. 60 

Ramelius, Eric 226 
Ratio, Alexander 64 n. 61 
Reenhielm, Jacob Isthmen 222-223, 229 
Rembrandt van Rijn 369-373 
Retz, Claudine-Catherine de Clermont- 
Dampierre, Countess of 99 n. 6 
Ricci, Bartolomeo 138 
Richelieu: see: Du Plessis 
Richter, M. Heinrich 31 n. 76,38 
Romilda (wife of Gisulf 11, Duke of Friuli) 
3 2 7 

Ronsard, Pierre de 99 n. 6 
Rosamond (daughter of Cunimund, King of 
the Gepids) 313,323 n. 63,326 
Rubens, Peter Paul 62 
Rubens, Philipp 62 

Sabellico, Marcantonio 84-85 
Salanus, Petrus 224 
Saxo Grammaticus 218-219, 221 n. 12 
Schlozer, August Ludwig von 235 
Schmid, Carl Christian Erhard 30 n. 72,37, 
40 

Schoock, Martin 221, 232 
Schottel, Justus Georg 18 
Scott, Walter 235 

Scudery, Madeleine de 333, n. 7, 345,351 
Selim 1 (Ottoman Sultan) 440, 448 
Selim 11 (Ottoman Sultan) 441 
Senault, Jean-Frangois 331, 345-346, 
348-352 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the 
Younger) 7-8,12,17, 56 n. 24,27, 57 
nn. 29-30, 32, 58, 61-109,117-118, 
121-122,126-140,156,159 n. 69,160 
nn. 71, 74,161 nn. 75-76,163-164, 

167,197-198, 207, 213. 315-318, 321, 

332 , 337 n-16, 338 n. 18, 344 n. 29, 

348 , 351 - 352 , 357 , 358 nn. 3-4, 360, 
363-364,366, 369, 375 - 376 , 403 
Servien, Abel de 389 n. 43,392-393 


Sextius 69 n. 90, 70, 75-76 
Sextus Empiricus 165 n. 91 
Shakespeare, William 13,405,416-417,425 
n. 49, 426, 427 n. 52, 433-434 
Sima Qian 477 
Simonides 360-361 
Sinan Pasha 449-451 
Sinan Pasha, Koca 450-451 
Smith, Adam 246, 251, 255 
Snorre Sturluson 219, 222 n. 17 
Socrates 243,318 
Souvre, Gilles de n6 n. 75 
Spanheim, Ezechiel 397 
Spenser, Edmund 360 
Speusippus 111 
Steiner, Heinrich 315 
Steller, Georg 234 
Stephani, Clemens 313 n. 4 
Stephanius, Stephan 220-221 
Strahlenberg, Philipp Johann Tabbert von 
232, 234 

Strozzi, Tito Vespasiano 281, 283 n. 46, 284 
Suetonius (Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus) 

102 

Suleyman Pasha 455 

Tacitus, Publius Cornelius 62 n. 53,130 
Tasso, Torquato n, 288-292,296,301-306,309 
Tetens, Johann Nikolaus 29-30,36 
Thomas Aquinas 4,17, 25 n. 42,162 n. 79,167 
n. 101,178-179,186, 408 n. 14 
Thomas of Kempen 92 
Thomasius, Christian 7,18,22, 25, 27-28 
Tillotson, John 409-413, 415,424, 427, 432 
Timomachus 367, 369, 371 
Torfaeus, Thormond 225 
Trapp, John 182-183 n. 71,184 n. 79 
Turnbull, George 242-244,250,252, 

255-256 

Tursun Beg 440, 444-446, 448, 451-452, 

454 

Unzer, Johann August 33 n. 90 

Valentine, Henry 420 
Vasari, Giorgio 362 

Verelius, Olaus 10,222-223,225-226,229 
Vering, Albert Mathias 21 
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Virgil (Publius Vergilius Naso) n, 83,206, 
261-262, 263 n. 8, 265, 274, 280 
Visconti, Filippo Maria, Duke of Milano 
276 

Viscount of Zhu (ffi-p) 466 

Watteville, Jean Charles de 391 
Weber, Heinrich Benedikt von 38 
Weyer, Johann (Wier; Wierius) 8-9,49, 50. 
n. 2, 51-56, 57 nn. 29-30, 32, 58-59, 
63-66, 68-73, 75-8 i, 83-92 
Wicquefort, Abraham de 385, 387-388, 
390-391 

Wieland, Ernst Carl 23 
Wilhelm the Rich, 5th Duke of Cleve, Jiilich 
and Berg 49,52 n. 11 


William ill, King of England 409 
Willington, George 420 
Wolff, Christian 18, 25-26 
Worm, Ole 219 
Woverius, Johannes 62 

Xenophon 105 

Xerxes 1 (King of Persia) 317 

Xie Hogwei 466 

Xie Jin 479 n. 60 

Zedler, Johann Heinrich 21 
Zhang Xu 477 n. 57 
Zhu Xi 463 
Zhurong 466 

Ziegler, Hieronymus 32 n. 81, 324 n. 68 


